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I saw the Muses, in august assize, 

Standing before the Planetary Norns, 
Their faces lit with calm, victorious eyes, 
Weird as the beauty shed on starry morns. 













2%. 
I heard a voice cry from the Judgment Seat: 
** Declare unto the Rulers of the Spheres 
The story of the triumph and defeat, 
The story of The Mighty Hundred Years.”’ 















Til. 
And then the Muses, bearing in their hands 
High sibylline scrolls, sang to the Sceptered Powers: 
** The sun ascends in man, the sky expands; 
Into the Brother-Future climb the Hours. 











IV. 
** The dawn was loud with thunders, white with levin, 
Walled by the whirlwind, dark with agéd wrong ; 
Then came the bright steps of the Lyric Seven, 
And heights and depths grew resonant with song. 










1. PART 
** Lo, man tore off the chains his own hands made; 
Hurled down the blind, fierce gods that in blind years 
He fashioned, and a power upon them laid 
To bruise his heart and shake his soul with fears. 
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** Above the dead the circling music sprang— 
Dead custom, dead religion, dead desire; 
Down the keen wind of dawn the rapture rang, 


White with new dream and shot with Shelley’s fire. 


Vi. 


** Out of the whirlwind Truth that came on France, 


Rose the young Titaness, Democracy, 
Superb in gesture, with the godlike glance ; 


Now stirred, now still with dream of things to be. 


Vii. 
** She drew all faces as a lighted tower, 
Strong mother of men, molded of lion race; 
And all men’s hearts were shaken by her power, 
The strange, disturbing beauty of her face. 


VII. 
** New seeing came upon the eyes of men, 
New life ran pulsing in the veins of Earth : 
It was a sifting of the souls again, 
The weighing of the ages and their worth. 


Two il. 
“* He questioned nature, peered into the past, 
Careless of hoary precedent and pact; 
And sworn to know the truth of things at last, 
Knelt at the altar of the Naked Fact. 
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av. 
** All things came circling in one cosmic dance, 
One motion older than the ages are; 
Swung by one Law, one Purpose, one Advance, 
Serene and steadfast as the morning star. 


Vv. 

** Men trace the spacious orbits of the Law, 
And find it is their shelter and their friend ; 
For there, behind its mystery and awe, 
God’s sure hand presses to a blessed end. 


Vi. 
** And so man pushes toward the Secret Vast— 
Up through the storm of stars, skies upon skies; 
And down through circling atoms, nearing fast 
The brink of things, beyond which Chaos lies. 


4 PART 


“ And now the Powers of Water, Fire, and Air, 
And that dread Thing behind the lightning’s light. 
Cry. ‘Master us, O man, for thou art fair: 
To serve thee is our freedom and our might. 





Il. 
** «We love the craft that found our hidden place— 
The beauty of the cunning of thy hands ; 
We love the shining quiet of thy face: 
Hook us with steel and harness us with bands! 


Ill. 
“* Make us the Genius of the crooked plow ; 
The Spirit in the whisper of the wheels ; 
The unseen Presence sitting at the prow, 
To urge the wandering, huge, sea-cleaving keels.’ 


IV. 
** He flung bright harness on them, and the yoke, 
And new joys shook the brilliant firmaments ; 
The dim, dead places of the world awoke, 
Stirred by the new pulse of the continents. 


“One mighty gleam, and old horizons broke! 
All the vast, glimmering outline of the Whole 
Swam on the vision, shifting, at one stroke, 
The ancient gravitation of the soul. 


Vil. 
“* Yea, in the shaping of a grain of sand, 
He sees the law that made the spheres to be— 
Sees atom-worlds spun by the Hidden Hand, 
To whirl about their small Alcyone. 


VIII. 
‘* With spell of wizard Science on his eyes, 
And augment on his arm, he probes through space ; 
Or pushes back the low, unfriendly skies, 
To feel the wind of Saturn on his face. 


IX. 
** He walks abroad upon the Zodiac, 
To weigh the worlds in balances, to fuse 
Suns in his crucible, and carry back 
The spheral music and the cosmic news. 


THREE Vv. 
** Bearing the scepters of the mystery, 
Man rides at elbow with the flying gale, 
Shrinks up the ancient spaces: land and sea 
Dispute his wingéd way without avail— 





Fi. 

** All but the Arctic silences, where stands 
The. Spirit of the Winters, and denies, 
With incontestable gesture of white hands, 

And lure of baleful beauty in her eyes. 


Vii. 
** It is the hour of Man: new Purposes, 
Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow gate; 
And voices from the vast Eternities 
Still preach the soul’s austere apostolate. 


VIIit. 
** Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion: every goal 
A travelers’ tavern, whence they must depart 
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AS the century made as much moral as material 
progress? Certainly not. The progress of 
the century in things material has been phenom- 
enal and unprecedented. Never before, in any 
century, has man achieved such brilliant victories 
over matter. To make steam his carrier, electric- 
ity his messenger, and the sun his painter, have 
been achievements so conspicuous as to stamp the 
century with a glory all its own. In the moral 
realm there has been progress, but it has not been 
so conspicuous, so exceptional, and it has been 
accompanied by many incidents which point in 
the opposite direction. 

What is the metewand by which we must meas- 
ure moral forces ? 

There is only one. Is the average man or 
woman more like a god now than he or she was 
at the beginning of the century? Has the race 
climbed higher toward the ideal which was pre- 
sented in realized shape before the world in the 
Man of Nazareth? There are more people in the 
world now, on this threshold of 1901, than were 
living in 1801. Are they better people? Judged 
by the famous tests by which the sheep were to 
be divided from the goats at the Day of Judgment, 
has the percentage of sheep risen or fallen ? There 
is more material wealth in the world, no doubt. 
Is there more love in the world? From time of 
old and till time shall be no more, the chief fount 
and source of love is to be found in the family. 
God is love, and so God is reincarnate amongst 
us in the filling of the cradle. What has the cen- 
tury done for family life? Has it made it more 
close, more affectionate, more sacred ? 

Two things stand out on the dark side: the 
decay, in many cases the entire abandonment, of 
family prayers; and the increase in the facility 
and the practice of divorce. 

But on the brighter side there is the great and 
continually increasing attention paid to the wel- 
fare of the child. Universal compulsory educa- 
tion is practically the creation of this century 
The state and society recognize in many ways the 
obligation to protect and care for the child in a 
fashion entirely unknown a hundred years ago. 
But this is done largely outside the family, and 
the state, which is almost exclusively male, has 
thereby, to a certain extent, diminished the influ- 
ence ef woman in the education of her children. 


In the latter half of the century, however, 
this tendency has been, to some extent, coun- 
teracted by the movement in favor of the 
recognition of the right of women to full cit- 
izenship. The woman's-rights movement, 
often ignorantly sneered at, contains more 
promise of contributing to the moral prog- 
ress of the race than any other movement 
of our time. 

Another evidence of moral progress is the 
growth of socialism,which is the aspiration 
to realize in economics the Christian ideal. 

The century which has witnessed the tri- 
umph of democracy in politics will be fol- 
lowed by another which would enthrone 
plutocracy, if it were not for the leaven of 
Christian sentiment working out in more or 
less socialistic effort. 

The victory over slavery, however, which 
is rightly described as one of the triumphs 
of moral principle in the nineteenth century, 
is far from being complete. The exploita- 
tion by one man of another takes different 
forms, but the thing itself continues. The 
conscience of man is troubled, and will con- 
tinue to be troubled more and more; nor 
ought it to know any rest until there is not 
a human being in the world whose lot we 
should be ashamed that Christ should share 
if he were again to visit Earth in natural 
shape. 

It is often said,—by none more eloquent- 
ly than by Mr. Lecky in his ‘‘ History of 
Rationalism,’’—that the decay of dogmatic 

religion has been followed by a great outburst of 
humanitarian philanthropy. This, no doubt, is 
true. We are softer than our sires. Jails, luna- 
tic asylums, workhouses, attest an increased re- 
luctance of man totorture man. But whether this 
will be permanent or not remains to be seen. 

It has been well said that a rosebud will blos- 
som into a perfect rose more rapidly, if it is cut 
and placed in water, than if it were left on the 
bush. But the cut rose bears no seed. When its 
leaves fall, all is over. 

It may be so with the humanitarianism that 
has blossomed on the thorny stem of Christian 
dogma. Certain it is that the later years of the 
century have afforded sinister warning of the 
growth of a new and non-Christian dogma whic 
tends not to mercy, but to murder. : 

Darwinism, for some years, was not felt in poli- 
tics. To-day, the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest is openly acted upon as a justification for the 
butchery of nations. The ultimate development 
of the Darwinian doctrine we can see in theory in 
the absolutely anti-Christian teaching of Nietsche 
and the practice in the callous fiendishness of 
vivisectors of animals and of men. The dogma 
of the ‘‘Survival of the Fittest’’ is related to that 
of the ‘‘Elimination of the Unfit,’’ as the doc- 
trine of ‘‘Election’’ isto that of ‘‘ Reprobation.’’ 
The painless extinction of surplus life in scien- 
tifically constructed lethal chambers is nearer 
than we think, for it is the logical corollary of the 
new dogma. 


Stinging Words for the British War Policy 


We see the working out of this new anti-Chris- 
tian dogma in the war which my country is waging 
in South Africa. From the point of view of Chris- 
tian ethics, it is, in the opinion of all Christen- 
dom outside the nation that is committing the 
crime, one of the most damnable wars ever waged 
by man. Unjust in its essence, it was quite un- 
necessary, and could easily have been avoided by 
recourse to arbitration. The Boers pleaded in 
vain with England to be true to the principles which 
she professed at The Hague. Their appeal for 
a fair and open arbitration was spurned, and the 
republics are being butchered by the imperial 
bludgeon. Compared with this operation, the par- 
tition of Poland was an act of virtue. Yet it was 









































set on foot, and is being carried out, by men who 
have let hell loose in Africa in the belief that 
they are justified by the doctrine of Darwin and 
of Nietsche. They have brought the century to 
a bloody close, heralding a yet more bloody morn. 
Hence, when you ask me whether the century 
has scored as much morally as materially,I do not 
hesitate in my reply, for we have here evidence, 
not of progress, but of retrogression. The sublime 
teachings of the Man of Nazareth are undergo- 
ing an eclipse by the blood-and-ruin doctrines of 
a Darwinian imperialism as ruthless as that of 
Pagan Rome. 


@ 

Twentieth-Century Opportunities 
AT the beginning of this century, yes, even fifty 
: years ago, ‘‘ going into business’’ would not 
have been an attractive prospect. It would have 
meant that youshould renounce higher ambitions, 
and that you expected nothing above the general 
level of existence. But to-day, in spite of the 
gigantic combinations of capital and enormous 
trusts, the prizes of life beckon young men and 
women in all lines of activity as never before. 

Less than fifty years ago, the only very desira- 
ble vocations were found in the so-called learned 
professions or in public life. To-day, opportuni- 
ties for energy and push such as the world has 
never before seen open in every direction. 

This is an age of marvelous material develop- 
ment and astounding enterprise. A new civiliza- 
tion is holding up glittering prizes to the twentieth- 
century youth with pluck and determination. But 
the young man who would win must be better 
educated and far better equipped than formerly. 

The next century will call loudly for trained 
men and women who can do one thing as well as 
it can be done. It will offer no prizes to the 
smatterer or the man or woman who can do a little 
of everything. Finely trained and well disciplined 
aspirants only will win twentieth-century laurels. 
The prizes will be greater than in any previous 
century, but the youth who would win must have 
a better general education; he must have a 
special knowledge in his particular line, for the 
next age will be one of specialists. No lawyer or 
physician or scientist can hope to make his mark, 
in a few years, unless he is a specialist. 






































































































1) CONNOR lay in bed, for life, and little 
f that was left, the doctor said. All his 
rs, he had followed a hope that kept 

f reach, smiled back at him, let him 
edge of its moonshine mantle, and 


way. 


O 


s a painter. He had wanted to bea 

He was an artist, but not a great one. 

d made a living, but he didn’t want a 

he wanted fame. 

ilsy had taken him. 
t done. 

seemed to him that his whole life was 


His work was over, 


iilure, | am,’’ he said to his friend,—‘‘a 
le failure. My life has been all for one 
| here I've missed it. There's no hope. 
r says I’ve not long to stay, and what's 
pe hereafter for a man that’s wasted his 

lell me that ?’’ 
dear—dear boy,”’ said the other, softly, 
yver then,—the sorrow and the pain and 
pe that beckons and stabs,—the weariness 

mging.’’ 

‘h, bother! I don't mind that. Can't you 

rhe trouble is, I haven't done anything."’ 

lave n't you? Have you not, Joe? Are you 

f that?’ asked his friend. ‘‘ Well,I mustn't 

)le you any more now. I'll come again, soon."’ 
next day, and the next, the broken man 
«ied and saddened. 

en one morning he woke and saw his friend 

e his bed, and others with him, all men he 

known well,—painters, too, who had out- 

ped him in the race and left him far behind. 
had seen them but little of late. Each bore 
sel and a picture. 
Come to crow over me?'’ asked Connor. 
Merry Christmas!"’ said they. 
So it is,’’ said he, with a sigh. 
What's Christmas to me ?"’ 
hen one set his easel beside the bed and un- 
ered his picture, placing it so that Connor 
ht see it in a fair light, without turning. 
He saw a fair-haired, ruddy schoolboy, with a 
1olesome, earnest face, sitting in a cheerless 
om, atatable. Beside him sat another boy,— 
ne of the hopeless, helpless kind, —uncouth, with 
sled hair sticking up Of one side and out on 
e other, —with an inky, bitten hand clasped hard 
s pale forehead,—with scowling brows and 
hollow cheeks, tear-stained, staring at a 
Sut the stare was not all blank; there was 
1wn of understanding in the red-lidded eyes. 
Before them on the table was one poor candle. 
The glossy, goodly head, and fair, bright face, 
ere close to the semblance of that early misery; 
plump, rosy head lay gently on the thread- 
e shoulder. The frost gleamed thick on the 
es of the window behind them. The steam 
eir breath rose, mingling in a little cloud. 
The handsome face had, somehow, a boyish 
eness to Connor's. 
The other was like no one. But if the man 
» had brought it could have looked into one of 
those magic mirrors that show the face of him 
vho looks as it has been long ago, that other is 
what he would have seen. 

Do you remember?"’ said he. ‘All I am 
now, all I have done, I owe to those long, patient 
hours you gave me, when everybody else said I 
was a dunce, and you told mel had a will that 
would beat all their brains rolled into one."’ 





‘«I'd forgot- 


SUCCESS 


The sick man smiled, feebly, but very happily, 
and his eyes glistened. 

««T had forgotten,’’ said he. 

The next was a very different-scene. 
who put it there had a wooden leg. 

A young man, and again the face was Connor's, 
but with set, grinning teeth, savage jaw and deep 
vertical wrinkles down the brow, stood with his 
back to a red rock on a great plain, in a scorch- 
ing light. 

In his right hand was a long spear, in his 
shoulder the head of another, with the truncheon 
snapped. 

His legs were wide apart. Between them, on 
the ground, a man leaned heavily against the 
rock, with agony on his brown face, one leg 
drawn up, the other lying inert, with a strange 
twist in the thigh. 

All about, at a little distance, were dusky sav- 
ages, with spears and knives. The two nearest 
lay dead. Two sketch books lay on the ground. 

In the distance was a hurrying cloud of red 
dust, with a glint of arms in disciplined array 
shining through it. 

‘«What do you say to that, my boy ?’’ said the 
painter with the wooden leg, trying to speak 
cheerily and keep the tears out of his trembling 
voice. 

‘“‘That? That was something of a lark, now 
that you speak of it," said Connor; but his face 
took on a slight color, and his eye kindled with a 
hard, dry light of pride. 

The third painter was a tall, gray man, with 
the mark of a great sorrow on his face. His pic- 
ture was metaphorical, and harder to understand. 
Only he and Connor knew just what it meant. 

On the left stood Justice, white-robed, stern- 
lipped, implacable, her scales cast tumbling at 
her feet, her left hand clenched at her side, her 
right uplifted, threatening with a rod that seemed 
to quiver in the air. 

On the right, a woman knelt with clasped hands 
between her knees, clad in a hooded garment of 
sackcloth. 

In the middle, between, upright, unflinching 
under the uplifted rod, calm and steady-eyed, stood 
a strong man in his prime,—from his outstretched 
right arm and his massive shoulder to the marble 
floor a gray cloak hung, hiding the woman from 
the angry Power,—the woman's face was lifted 
toward him with unutterable sorrow,—ineffable 
thankfulness. 

The sick man looked long, and his face softened, 
his eyes grew moist and dim,—yet it was not an 
unhappy face. 

«« Dear lady,’’ said he, ‘God rest her sweet soul!’’ 

‘©You have forgiven her?’’ asked the painter of 
the picture. 

‘Forgiven her, sir? Forgiven her? It was the 
highest privilege,—the greatest joy of my life to 
help her. When I meet her,—there,—God grant 
I may,—I ‘ll tell her so, and that'll be the sweet- 
est moment of eternity! Think, man, how grandly 
she atoned!’’ 

Then the tall, gray man bent and blubbered like 
a child. «‘ My sister!'’ he whispered, and covered 
the picture with a crimson cloth. 

There was a long silence:—suddenly the tall 
man started as if from a dream, and said, quietly, 
—*‘* Now yours, Shandon.”’ 

A jolly little man, with a merry eye that noth- 
ing could quite subdue, came forward and set 
before Connor a happier scene, where pathos and 


The man 


humor,—the grotesque and the beautiful,—were 
mingled with rare genius. 

It was a little garret under a broken skylight, — 
a wretched bed,—a bowl much chipped and a 
pitcher, without a handle, on the bare floor,—a 
young man, thin as the rickety easel before him, 
long-haired and ragged, rising from a stool, his 
face transfigured and beautified with that look 
that comes only with the sudden realization of an 
abandoned hope unexpectedly come true. 

One could see there reviving ambition, —re- 
turning courage,—a kind of sunrise glow, promise 
of a fair and happy day. 

At the open door stood a man,—rather stout, 
— extremely well dressed,—and the magic of 
the artist had given him two expressions, — the 
outward fictitious look of purse-proud, satisfied 
patronage,— and, beaming through it, the real, 
whole-hearted, mirthful benevolence of the man 
himself. 

And even through the smug disguise one could 
recognize Connor,—even in the rags, the very 
skeleton of Shandon. 

And Connor in disguise held a fat pocketbook, 
subtlest disguise of all,—and was holding out a 
bunch of bills to Shandon in penury. 

‘My first commission,’’ said Shandon,—his 
lips quivering. ‘‘ Do you remember it, Connor ?"’ 

The sick man—weak as he was,—laughed out 
heartily. ‘*Do1remember!’’ said he. ‘Dol 
remember you sitting there,—barring the rags on 
your bones and the eyes in your head, I'd not 
have known which was you and which was the 
easel,—you fairly rattled as you jumped for the 
bills, —there was only one thing on earth thinner 
than you, and that was myself,—stuffed out I was 
with a pillow,—and you taking me for a fat and 
pursy bondholder all the while,—and me in a 
get-up I'd borrowed from Desborough, and the 
money | got from Labaree here,—one o’ the few 
debts I ever paid,—but what am I saying? Who 
told? Labaree,—did n't you pass me your word 
you 'd never tell ?’’ 

‘He never told till two days ago, Connor,’’ said 
Shandon,— ‘‘or you'd have heard of it before. 
Dear man,—it was my start in life; a day more 
and nevera picture I'd have painted. Do you 
grudge me the unbounded pleasure of knowing 
that I owe it to you, and thanking you for it,-— 
dear old friend ?’’ 

‘*No, boy, no,—not if you put it that way," 
said Connor. 

‘« Well, then, Joe,’’ said the man who had been 
there two days before,—‘‘tell us,—is your life 
clean wasted ?’’ 

‘*I seem to have made some friends,’’ said 
Connor. ‘‘Hang the glory I've missed,—the 
friends I've won are better.”’ 

Then they took their leave, and, as they went 
out, he called the tall man to come to him. 

«« Uncover her picture,"’ he whispered. ‘I'll 
look at it,—till I can go and see her there!’’ 

They left him with his memories around him. 

* 7 7 * 

Next day, one met the doctor and asked for 
Connor, 

The doctor was a gruff old fellow. ‘‘ Dead,’’ 
said he. ‘That picture-party killed him.”’ 

‘* Killed him ?"’ 

«« Yes,—now, my good friend,’’ said the doctor, 
softening and taking the painter's arm,—‘‘do n't 
be foolish. The greatest happiness a man can 
have is to die of pure joy. Itis n't given to many."’ 
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3 HAT shall I do for a living ?’’ 
a question which every young man must 
solve for himself, sooner or later, and 

young millionaires must solve it, as well as those 


This is 


who haven't a cent in the world. No man 
can enjoy life, or feel that he is really living, who 
has no work to do, and several young men of 
wealth have lately decided what theirs shall be. 

A few weeks ago, fashionable New York soci- 
ety was startled by the announcement that Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr.,was to be ordained in the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It had 
been rumored for some time that this was his in- 
tention, but his friends scarcely supposed that he 
would be permitted by his family to carry out his 
purpose. He is heir to one of the largest Ameri- 
can fortunes, and is closely connected with the 
Phelps and Dodge families, who control an 
amount of property almost as great as that of the 
Vanderbilt and Rockefeller families. The one 
great ambition of his life has been to become a 
minister, and do some good in the world, and, now 
that he is installed in a New Haven church, he 
will have abundant opportunity to fulfill his aim. 
He is twenty-six years old. When I talked with 
him, a short time ago, I thought him an ideal min- 
ister of the Gospel in appearance. His face has 
an air of thoughtfulness which is decidedly be- 
coming, and his high forehead and fine, dark eyes 
mark him as a young man with a serious purpose. 

Mr. Stokes expressed himself as greatly dis- 
pleased that he could not enter upon his minis- 
terial career with less sensation. ‘‘It was my hope 
that the event would not be commented on by the 
press. I see nothing remarkable in the fact that 
I, or any other young man, should enter the min- 
istry The fact that I come of a wealthy family 
is no reason why | should not be devoted to this 
work. It is, rather, a reason why I should be 
anxious to undertake it. All | ask is that I be 
allowed to work as if I were any other young man 
of twenty-six, with an ambition to do some good 
in the world.’’ 

Mr. Stokes is a zealous worker, and no depart- 
ment of church activity is likely to suffer under 
his pastorate. He seems particularly anxious to 
aid the unfortunate, and he spends much of his 
time visiting the poor of his parish. The people 
of New Haven have abundant reason to be glad 
that this rich young man with a purpose has taken 
up his abode among them. 


He is Heir to a Hundred Millions 


Everyone knows that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is a serious-minded young fellow, who works reg- 
ularly in the offices of the Standard Oil Company 
in New York. Every morning he is at his desk, 
traveling by commutation from Tarrytown during 
seven or eight months of the year. While in his 
office, he manages to attend to a great many 
important matters. Besides being interested in 
his father’s business, he has various interests of 
his own, and it is said that he manages them with 
great judgment and considerable profit. His life 
Sa very busy one. Besides his business, he is 
an active worker in the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, where he regularly conducts the Young 
Men's Bible Class. For a long time he was chair- 
mam ef the social committee of the church, and 
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he takes an interest in the numerous departments 
of the church work. He believes that a rich 
young man has greater responsibilities in this 
world than a young man who is born poor. He 
thinks it is his duty to learn his father’s business 
because he is the principal heir to the vast Rocke- 
feller fortune, and he wants to be able to manage 
it properly when it is his. His active nature 
would not allow him to spend his time in idle- 
ness. ‘‘I cannot imagine any man living without 
having something to do,’’ he told me, ‘‘and a life 
without a purpose must be worse than no life at 
all. It is a sin for any man to waste his time, 
however great his wealth may be. Our time is 
not our own.”’ 


A Swift Transit From College to Business 

Percy Rockefeller, son of William Rockefeller, 
and a cousin of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is an- 
other rich young man who works. Having been 
graduated from Yale, and not caring to devote his 
time to social life, he has, this fall, taken a desk 
in his father’s office, where he is one of the bright- 
est of clerks. Every day he reads the perplexing 
reports which are sent in from all quarters of the 
globe, and learns to understand their meaning, 
and what action must be taken in regard to them. 
During some of the hottest weather, last summer, 
he went.regularly to his office in lower Broadway, 
while all his fashionable acquaintances were en- 
joying life at Newport. He shows no sign of be- 
coming dissatisfied with the lot he has chosen for 
himself. 


A Parlor Knight at a Desk 


The income of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt is 
many thousand dollars a week. Yet he works for 
a salary, which is said to be about twelve hundred 
dollars a year. His fortune is estimated at fifty 
million dollars. With this amount it would seem 
that he could obtain all worldly pleasures, but as 
a matter of fact he cannot. He has said so him- 
self. He cannot obtain, from his fortune alone, 
the satisfaction and self-esteem which come from 
work well done; hence he works. 

At the beginning of every business day, he walks 
rapidly along the narrow hall on the second, floor 
of the Grand Central Station, New York, enters 
the door that has the word *‘Treasurer’’ upon it, 
hands his overcoat to the colored attendant, and 
settles down at his desk to hours of consideration 
of statements and statistics. He might go golf- 
ing, riding to hounds, or steaming on his yacht 
on summer seas. But for steady occupation he 
prefers the figures. 

Why? He has expressed himself - briefly as to 
the reasons. A representative of SUCCESS saw 
him in the treasurer's office at the Grand Central 
Station. His desk is one of three close together. 
At the other two are clerks. This, indeed, is 
young Mr. Vanderbilt's position. Nevertheless, 
he already has the quick, decisive manner of a 
successful business man. He is tall and thin, 
with a smoothly shaven, rather long and boyish 
face. In speech he is very modest,—almost dep- 
recatory. His remarks on his work are, in effect, 
as follows :— 

«Why, I-devote some of my time to business, 
because I like to. My grandfather and father 
personally managed, as far as possible, the prop- 
erty left them. It is my ambition to do the same. 
One cannot begin at the top and really master a 
business. That is why I am at this desk. O, 


yes, I hope to be advanced. I want to become 
an expert in at least one department. My work 
may not increase the earnings of the New York 
Central Railroad, but it will, at least, be a personal 
satisfaction to me.”’ 

Young Cornelius Vanderbilt has been working 
in the office of the New York Central Railroad for 
several years. He began by taking a desk in the 
office of the treasurer, and in so doing he was fol- 
lowing the example of his father, and of two of 
his uncles, William K. and Frederick. It was the 
policy of William H. Vanderbilt to have his chil- 
dren and grandchildren learn business methods in 
the most practical way by starting at the bottom. 
Cornelius, Jr., however, soon displayed a greater 
fondness for the mechanical department of the 
business than for its finances, and removed his 
desk to the office of the superintendent of motive 
power. Recently he has again removed to the con- 
troller’s office, where he spends most of his time 
in looking after the new engines which were built 
from his designs for the road. Some of his in- 
ventions have proved exceedingly valuable, and it 
is said that this young millionaire could earn a 
handsome stipend from them alone. 

He is entirely without false pride. While learn- 
ing his trade he did not hesitate to don overalls 
and cap, and work with the rest of the mechanics 
in the machine shops of the road. He also learned 
to run a locomotive, and it is said that he is now 
thoroughly acquainted with the mechanical de- 
partment of railroad work. I asked him why he 
was sO anxious to learn mechanics. ‘‘ Because I 
like the subject,’’ he said. ‘«I expect tolearn every- 
thing connected with the management of this rail- 
road, and, as | find the mechanical department 
the most interesting, | have begun there first.’’ 

There are several other young men of wealth in 
Treasurer Rossiter’s office. His own son is aclerk 
there, and there are also two sons of Samuel F. 
Barger, one of the directors of the road. 

The list of rich young men who work might be 
extended indefinitely, did space permit. Frank 
Gould, youngest son of the late Jay Gould, en- 
tered an office as soon as he became twenty-one 
years old, and is now busily engaged in learn- 
ing the railway and telegraph business. Russell 
Sage, who was his guardian, is also coaching him 
in financial affairs, while his older brothers are 
initiating him into the management of his pri- 
vate fortune. 


Full of Western ‘“‘ Push”’ and ‘‘Go”’ 


Last year Potter Palmer, Jr., son of one of Chi- 
cago’s millionaires, accepted a place as messenger 
in a national bank, at a salary of four dollars a 
week. He announced that he wanted to learn 
business methods, and he knew of no better place 
to learn them than in a bank. He said that he 
was determined to start as a messenger. Mr. 
Palmer is a graduate of Harvard, and was a lead- 
ing figure in Newport society two summers ago. 

The two sons of Philip D. Armour began work in 
the offices of Armour and Company as soon as 
they were out of school, and they served well. 

It is, thus, a healthful sign when so many heirs 
of great American fortunes are showing them- 
selves competent to work. Though it is true that 
some of our money is carried abroad by American 
heiresses who marry foreigners, the fortunes left 
are not likely to be decreased under the manage- 
ment of our rich young men who work. 
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, 1£ RIGHT HONORABLE JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, of Preston, British.ambassador and dean of the 

liplomatic corps. —‘‘I take pleasure in presenting my colleagues and associates who desire 

pay their respects and homage to Miss Columbia upon the completion of a glorious century. 

We all wish continued advancement and progress for the splendid nation of which you are the é 
In behalf of England, I can say no more than that Columbia holds a nearer place in 

British heart than any other of the nations. May the twentieth century bring happiness 


prosperity not less than what is fondly hoped for Great Britain, the mother country!’’ 


FI ERR von HOLLEBEN, ambassador from Germany.—‘‘ Ties of blood and affection unite Ger- 
Germany sent her soldiers and statesmen to minister at the cradle 
Frederick the Great, the first friend of Franklin in Europe, tied the 
The passing century has only served to draw Germans and Amer- 
loser. May the new era continue to intertwine the sympathies and ambitions of the two 
peoples, and the twentieth century be a milestone upon the path of prog- 
Friends who remember a century of 
peace and good will congratulate you and pray blessings upon your future."’ 


nia and Columbia. 
American greatness. 
s of friendship and love. 
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ress which began in the eighteenth. 


* a = 


Mossteur JuLEs CAMBON, ambassador from France.—‘‘ France, the 
eldest sister of republican Columbia, congratulates you. 


ette, Washington and Franklin are children of 
Columbia. They are ideals of France. One 
was a son, and the others her instructors. 
France does more than congratulate; she par- 
ticipates with Columbia in all her joys, and 
grieves during her sorrow. In the life of the 
republic of Columbia, France feels an in- 
terest. In Columbia's success, France is stirred 
to new endeavor. May the affections of the 
two peopies continue as closely joined as 
when the flags of La Fayette and Washing- 
ton waved together, more than a hundred years ago, 
in that magnificent struggle for American liberty! "’ 





OMTE CASSINI, ambassador from Russia. —*‘: Rus- 
sia, whose coasts are washed by the same 
oceans as the home of Columbia, congratulates 
her that each century draws us closer to world-wide 
peace. Inthe United States is the great balance- 
force. Toward the parliament of man and the fed- 
eration of the world, Columbia and Russia have 
kept equal step. Russia congratulates her sister 
nation upon the many examples of equity and for- 
bearance shown the world by her submission to 
arbitration and the decision by law of many ques- 
tions which her unquestioned power might have 
decided by force. Russia congratulates Columbia 
that the past hundred years have brought the two 
nations to know each other as tried friends, and 
hopes that the time-tested love and esteem between 
these continental empires may continue as un- 
broken during the twentieth century as they have 
been during the past.”’ 
. * a 


GESoR MANUEL AzPIROZ, ambassador from Mex- 
“ico. —‘‘ Mexico greets Columbia. A commu- 
nity of interest, memories of the troubled days 
when the courage of the United States stood be- 
tween Mexico and a foreign ruler, combine to in- 
fluence the love and neighborly feeling of the two 
countries. May the power and magnanimity of 
Columbia be always exerted in the cause of right. 
Free Mexico greets free Columbia with gratitude 
and love, enhanced by memories which time cannot 
destroy.”’ 
a a = 

THE DuKE OF ARCOs, minister from Spain.— 

‘The patron of Columbus greets her child, 
Columbia. Spanish good wishes for a brilliant 
career during the coming century are none the less 
hearty than the other attendants and courtiers at 
her Zevee. So long as lives the name of Columbia, 
Spain will be identified with the United States. 
Her good wishes are as those between kindred."’ 


a . - 


GESoR Don Luis FELIPE CARBO, minister from 
Ecuador.—‘‘From the equatorial lands, from 

warm and friendly hearts, Ecuador sends con- 

gratulations and best wishes to Columbia."’ 
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ARON W. A. T. GEVERS, minister from the Netherlands. —‘‘ Holland 


greets Columbia as one of her children. The Dutch mother-country 
is proud of the history of her sons in the land of the West. Their achieve- 
ments are ties between the old stock and the new. The future is brighter 
than the past, and the outlook for progress more serene. Holland gives 
the best wishes of her heart to the future of Columbia,”’ 


— a - 


YRINCE MIN, minister from Korea.—‘‘ We are called the Hermit King- 
dom, but, some years ago, we emerged sufficiently from our seclusion 
to know and appreciate the United States. No oriental country is more 
closely united to the western republic than Korea. We have sent the 
brightest and the best of our nation to your schools, to study your economic 
conditions and to learn your civil laws. We owe this country much, and 
we hope to repay it in the new cycle which has come. We shall give of 
our older civilization all that years of experience have brought. We hope to 
see our country inspired by the virility of this, and thus make a place for 
herself in the Asiatic world. The new century promises wonderful things 
for Korea. We wish Columbia all the blessings that a grand destiny has 
offered her! May she fulfill that destiny, and be the inspiration of the 
weaker nations of the East as well as of the West!"’ 


J B. PiopA, minister from Switzerland.—‘‘ The land of William Tell, the 
J venerated republican patriot, greets Columbia. Her sons, devoted to 
freedom, hard-won through their blood and toil, find new inspiration 
always when contemplating the triumphs and glory of Columbia.”’ 


+. o o 


YouNT GEORGES DE LICHTERVELDE, minister from Belgium.—‘‘ The 

land of ancient Flanders, whence sprang the chivalry of the Old 

World, sends greeting to Columbia. Her example has guided the sons of 
modern Flanders in shaping their course toward a manifest destiny.”’ 


GEXoR Don Luts F. CorREA, minister from Nicaragua.—*‘‘ Nicaragua hopes 
“great things from the century which we are now welcoming. To Colum- 
bia, our powerful friend and protector, we look for the fruition of these 
long-nourished aspirations. May each day of this century bring their ex- 
pectations nearer, and bind closer the ties of friendship between the great 
land of the free and the countries south that owe their national existence 
to her example and influence!"’ 
a a s 

pra PRASIDDHI, minister from Siam.—‘‘ The land of the white elephant 

extends a greeting of oriental heartiness to the grand country of the 
West, where reigns Miss Columbia. Siam and the United States lie far 
apart, as miles go, but each year we are coming closer, and it is the hope 
of the best of our people that we may know and appreciate each other 
better. May the happy omens of the dawning year be realized, and may 
all the nations of the earth learn to honor the mission of Columbia!’’ 
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BArox De Fava, ambassador from Italy.—*‘As the guest of longest 

sojourn within your hospitable capital, my congratulations are most 
hearty. The relations between Italia and Columbia have always been 
marked by the most cordial forbearance. Conflicting interests have been 
adjusted without discord and with charitable-consideration of the claims of 
all. With Italian congratulations is to be coupled the hope that all future 
relations between the two peoples will be maintained with the same sisteriy 
regard for equity and justice. May the new century be as brilliant as the 
past in the history of Columbia! The birth land of Columbus must always 
feel a peculiar sympathy for the nation which his genius made possible."’ 


. a 2 


U TING-FANG, minister from China.—‘‘China, the most ancient family, 
sends congratulations and best wishes to Columbia. The closing 
century sees in her the embodiment of the most humane, generous and just 
ideas of Earth. May her history through the twentieth century rival her 
greatness during the past!’’ 
on * + 


SESor JUAN CUESTRAS, minister from Uruguay.—‘‘ For the first time in 
my country’s history, her envoy is here to extend a greeting on the New 
Year to Columbia. That it is also the greeting of the new century is a 
happy omen. May it be fulfilled and our hope of becoming close and 
generous neighbors be speedily realized!’’ 
+ - + 
A LI FERROUGH Bey, Turkish minister.—‘‘The Ottoman Empire has fre- 
quently sought the home of Columbia for examples of virtue without 
disappointment. The passing century has served to draw the Moslem and 
the American into more cordial relations. The twentieth century should 
complete the task. The justice of Columbia is too well known to need the 
encomiums of any of her courtiers. Turkey sends her congratulations."’ 


7 a a 


SESor Don MANUEL ALVAREZ CALDERON, minister from Peru.—‘‘Colum- 
“bia is one of the most admired damsels in the entire world,—at least 
in my section of it. We are now engaged in endeavoring to gain the good 
will of this beautiful young woman, and, with this end in view, we wish 
every joy and happiness in the century whose birth we are enjoying. South 
of the Isthmus is a stalwart country, and Columbia can do nothing wiser 
than to go there for her admirers. She will find them stanch,—not fair 


weather friends, but good for all times. May this charming young lady 


tike this disinterested advice, is the New Year's greeting of Peru!"’ 
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GESOr Don CARLOS MORLA VICUNA, minister from 
Chile.—‘‘ From the farthest extremity of the conti- 

nent, Chile comes to pay her best wishes to Columbia. 

The coming century promises closer union and direct 

communication. It argues well that its dawn is un- 

clouded and serene.’ 

. s 4. 


GESOR Don JOAQUIN BARNARDO CALVO, minister from 

Costa Rica.—‘‘The land of Columbia is revered in 
the states of Central America. Columbia has stood as 
the peacemaker and arbiter of many difficulties, but 
never were her good offices more blessed than when 
employed for Costa Rica. At the gateway of the com- 
merce of the new century, Costa 
Rica congratulates Columbia upon 
the promise of achievement which 
marks its birth."’ 

4 — aa 

D°7r°R EDUARDO WILDE, min- 

ister from the Argentine Re- 
public.—‘‘A sister republic from 
the hemisphere of the South grasps 
the hand of Columbia in heartiest 
congratulation. The last years of 
the century have given us much 
promise anent the newly born cycle 
of time. To Southrons, this time 
is fraught with significance. We 
have longed to join with our strong and 
worthy neighbor of the North in all those en- 
terprises which make nations great. The 
new century seems to promise that this wish 
is soon to be realized,—that, before many 
months have passed, the countries which are 
one in liberty and equality will be bound 
together by every interest which can knit 
nations together. Our mission, like that 
of Columbia, is the advancement of the 
race. Our hope is that, when we celebrate 
our own centennial of independence, we can 
point to such strides as have marked the progress 
of this nation. Argentina says,—‘ All Hail!’”’ 





- + . 


K 260ro TAKAHIRA, minister from Japan.—‘‘A 

century most eventful in the history of Japan 
is about to close. The Island Kingdom and the 
Giant of the West have met and learned the worth, 
each of the other. In the United States, Japan sees 
a progressive and honorable neighbor, and she 
joins most heartily in wishing that a hundredfold 
will these things be apparent in the century which 
is upon us. It is said by our enemies that the East 
is growing old and feeble, and that, like all things 
human, it must soon pass away. The Old East 
has taken new life from the West, perhaps; and 
there seems unwonted vigor in the land of the rising 
sun. We look to the land of the setting sun with 
eager glances, not for material aid, but for the 
kindly communion which has made America re- 
vered in the Orient, and we feel that we do not 
look in vain. The twentieth century has great 
things to offer the friends of Columbia beyond the 
peaceful western ocean."’ 


7 s + 


[_ADISLAUs HENGELMULLER VON HENGERVAR, min- 
ister from Austria~-Hungary.—‘‘ Austria-Hun- 
gary congratulates Columbia. The past century has 
been replete with honor. The twentieth century 
opens even brighter vistas. The renown and 
prowess of Columbia have influenced all the world, 
and her material advancement has been a beacon 
light to better things."’ 
s om . 

J F. pE Assis BrasiL, minister from Brazil. — 
* «Brazil, the latest republic to join the family of 
Columbia, sends heartiest wishes for happiness in 
the coming century. Brazil is not unmindful of the fact 
that her independence and republicanism are owing 
not only to the example, but also to the active aid of 
Columbia. Her congratulations are most hearty.”’ 
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Fame is the Opinion of the Wise in Regard to Great Men 


TH history of the word suggests the method in 

which fame is begotten, and also its true 
definition. It is the Greek word fhama, or the 
Latin fama, transferred to our language. At first 
it meant a voice from Heaven or an oracle. 
Hence, the word came to mean a general saying. 
Finally, it signified reputation, especially a repu- 
tation for good. The birthplace of fame is in the 
minds of the discerning and the wise. In this sense 
it is a heavenly voice. Their judgment of some 
man or woman is taken up by the multitude and 
becomes a common saying. Finally it grows to 
be, as it were, an entity almost independent of 
persons. As such, poets from Virgil down have 
personified Fame. 

A Philadelphia writer, discussing in a recent 
periodical the Hall of Fame, declares: ‘It is the 
great mass of obscure men and women in any na- 
tion who give fame.'’ The fallacy in this propo- 
sition springs from the employment of the word 
‘‘give."’ It might be said that the three or four 
score performers in a great orchestra ‘‘give’’ the 
mighty music of Wagner, but only because they 
have had ears to hear the composer. The music 
is really given by him. In like manner the mass 
of people give ‘‘fame,"’ but the fame has been 
created first by the few who act as interpreters 
or oracles. ‘‘ The great mass of obscure men and 
women’ in Jerusalem upon the first day of the 
week sang ‘‘hosanna’’ because they accepted 
men like John and Joseph of Arimathea as leaders. 
Thus far they gave fame to Christ On the sixth 
day of the week the very same people shouted 
‘‘Crucify him,"’ because they had decided to 
adopt the opinion of the officeholders. As far as 
they could, they bestowed infamy on the Master. 
Fame or infamy flows down to the many from the 
mature judgment of the comparatively few. 


HENRY MITCHELL McCRACKEN 
(Chancellor of New York University) 


The Hall of Fame at Univers.ty Heights may 
be expected to fulfill measurably ¢ vo offices. First, 
it should discern who they are that in the largest 
sense possess fame. Second, it should inquire and 
declare respecting those who deserve best to retain 
their fame and even to receive the increment. 

Last spring the Hall of Fame management in- 
vited the whole people to transmit names of those 
who in their judgment were great Americans. 
Prominent journals took up and indorsed this in- 
vitation east and west. Names were transmitted 
until more than one thousand men and women 
were placed upon the roll. Some of these were in- 
dorsed by more than a thousand different writers. 
Twenty-nine names, finally selected by the body of 
Electors, were all comprehended in the hundred 
names which ranked first in the popular choice. 

If we inquire how the popular mind was influ- 
enced to exalt a certain hundred names above a 
thousand others, the historical explanation must 
be somewhat as follows: Discerning and wise per- 
sons, in their spoken opinions and in their writings, 
distinguished certain of their contemporaries as 
great. Thus Benjamin Franklin writes of Wash- 
ington, when the latter was not yet fifty years old, 
‘«Glory surrounds his name and must accompany 
it to latest posterity.’ Such judgments, by means 
of histories and biographies, periodicals and 
school books, are scattered and accepted. The 
voice of the few becomes the voice of the people. 

Here enters the question, —May not the original 
judgments, even though they have become almost 
universal, be subject anew to criticism and revis- 
ion? May they not possibly be modified in the 
interest of all concerned? The Hall of Fame at 


University Heights, through its body ot a hundred 
Electors acting judicially, has, the past summer, 
measurably criticised and revised the judgment 
upon which popular belief respecting the great 
Americans has been founded. Can it be doubted 
that the result of its work will greatly affect the 
comparative fame of many names in our history ? 
Are not the 2pinions of these hundred Electors as 
likely to be intelligent as the opinions of tue con- 
temporaries of the Americans in question, or the 
earlier writers of biographies and histories, schoo! 
books and periodicals ? These Electors are chosen 
as men of critical and judicial habits. They have 
no ends to serve by favoring one name rather 
than another. Each will be most ambitious to 
avoid the rejection of his judgment by eminen: 
contemporaries whom he may recognize as pos- 
sessing equal capacity for judging with himself. 

Whether or not the decision of the Hall of 
Fame Judges ought to prove a creator of fame, the 
fact cannot be doubted that their decision ¢s mak- 
ing fame. Murray's English Dictionary defines it 
‘«The condition of being much talked about . 
chiefly in a good sense, or reputation derived from 
great achievements.’ The twenty-nine chosen 
names have been more talked about in the last two 
months than in many a year before. Their lives 
are to be newly written and sumptuously pub- 
lished by leading publishers. Their merits are 
made the subject of lively discussion. Thus, the 
Hall of Fame proves its title to both the offices 
which I have claimed for it. It considers and 
judges Americans who have achieved fame. | 
selects and records those who best deserve to have 
their fame continued and enlarged. It uncon 
sciously enforces the true definition of fame. Fam: 
is the opinion of the wise in regard to great men 
accepted and held by the multitude of the people. 





THE NEXT BEST 
WILLIAM MATHEWS 


ne of the most pitiful things in this world is 
to see a man who has failed in business, but 
who has health and vigor, lie down in despair and 
say he is ‘‘ruined.’’ Ruined! How is he ruined, 
when he has larger means for winning an inde- 
pendence or a fortune than he had when he first 
started in business? Then, perhaps, he had no 
apital but his mental and bodily gifts; now he 
has, besides these, all the invaluable experience 
the knowledge and tact, —which he has acquired 
in his business. Shipwrecked, is he? Why, the 
very wrecks of a noble, ambitious enterprise are 
something, and out of them he may construct a 
raft that will bear him above the billows. All is 
not lost, though it is common in such cases to say 
that itis. There is a capital in the heads of men, 
in their acquired experience and skill, which re- 
mains unimpaired even in the worst failures. 
What should we think ot a sea captain who, 
because his ship had become unseaworthy, should 
refuse to save his life in the longboat? If a busi- 
ness man has been stripped of house and land, 
noney and stocks, is he also robbed of his five 
senses ?—of his muscular strength, his dexterity of 
hand, his knowledge of the arts of buying and 
selling to advantage, his spotless reputation? Un- 
less he is, and has suddenly been transformed in- 
to a mere torpid lump of animablife, with a mouth 
to be fed, and no means of gaining food,—how 
can he be considered as ruined? If he has pre- 
served, amidst the most trying temptations, his 
good repute,—a reputation for sterling integrity, — 
he has a cork-jacket sufficient to buoy him up and 
keep him afloat. With his honor saved, the talis- 
man of fortune still remains in his hand,—like the 
ring of Aladdin when he wandered forlorn through 
the desert, —ready to be used for the restoration of 
his fortune. With that only, he is rich; without 
t, Rockefeller would be poor. Cowley says: 

Che poor rich man’s emphaiically poor."’ 

\ profession of indifference to riches is gener- 
ally hypocritical; but it is certain that they are 
not essential to happiness. There is a point be- 
yond which all that a man can gain contributes 
little to positive enjoyment. Bacon says truly that 
a large fortune is of no solid use to the owner, ex- 

ept to increase his means of giving. ‘‘ The rest is 
but conceit; the personal fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great riches.’’ 

When Walter Scott was suddenly reduced 
from affluence to poverty, and compelled to ex- 
ehange his lordly mansion and lands—the acqui- 
sitien of which had prompted and lightened his 


titanic toils,—for a furnished lodging, did he lie 
down and groan that he was ruined? No; he told 
his condoling friends that he was then happier, in 
many respects, than for a considerable time before 
his bankruptcy. His real wants and comforts 
were as effectually cared for, he said, as ever, —all 
that he lacked was the trappings. Before his 
bankruptcy he had lived, in a great measure, for 
others; but now his house, his income and his 
time were all his own. The wearisome, costly 
ceremonial character he had so long been obliged 
to support was cast off, and he had become a 
free, independent man. So, doubtless, has it 
been with hundreds and thousands of men, who 
have fancied themselves ruined by financial cy- 
clones which have swept away all the earnings 
and savings of years, but who have found at last 
that, when they were flat on their backs, they 
were just beginning tolook up. With Eliza Cook, 
they could sing :— 


‘*We may be poor; but, then, I guess, 
Our trouble with our pomp is less, 
And they who wear a russet dress 

May never fear the trembling. 


‘‘And though champagne froth never hums 
Between our fingers and our thumbs, 
Red apoplexy seldom comes 
To dine with plain stone dumpling.’ 


ggg 
Character as Capital 


i the days of ‘‘wild-cat’’ money in the West, 

the Ames shovels were used as currency. 
There was a time when their price did not vary 
one cent in twenty years. They were as stable as 
gold coin, simply because character was worked 
into each shovel. They were imported by nearly 
all civilized countries, although the manufacturers 
had no agencies. The very name of Ames was a 
synonym for honesty, and it passed current all 
over the world. The firm was not obliged to 
go out to sell the shovels; the world came to 
buy. The brand of ‘‘Oliver Ames and Son"’ was 
as good at the Cape of Good Hope or in the far- 
off islands of the sea as in Massachusetts, where 
the shovels were made. 

Maydole’s name on a hammer carried equal 
weight. That was all the recommendation or ad- 
vertising that was necessary. Maydole did not 
need agents to sell his goods. Every carpenter 
who saw a Maydole hammer wanted one. The 
head was well balanced and would never come off 
the handle. The hammer was just as well made 
all through as it could he made. When Maydole 
was told that he made ‘‘a pretty good hammer,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ No, I don’t make ‘a pretty good ham- 


mer,’ but I make the best hammer that was eve: 
made.’’ He put his character into his work. 

A farmer in Maine put up some barrels of ap- 
ples of superior quality, sound and fine all the 
way through. In each he placed his name, and 
a request that the buyer would be so kind as to 
send him word in regard to the condition in which 
they were received, and how they were liked. In 
the course of time a letter came from England 
speaking in terms of the highest praise of those 
apples, and requesting that the whole crop might 
be shipped directly to the dealer. 

Every barrel of flour which bore the brand, 
‘«George Washington, Mount Vernon,"’ was ex- 
empted from the otherwise uniform inspection in 
West India ports. Washington's name was re- 
garded as an ample guarantee of the quantity 
and quality of any article to which it was affixed. 

Even from the standpoint of material success, 
honesty is the best capital any young man can put 
into his business. It is a stock in trade that can 
never be depleted and which will never lose its 
value. Yet how frequently do we see young men 
in our great cities and towns with splendid ability 
and talent, engaged in business for themselves, 
trying to get on by questionable and dishonest 
means, and working harder than would be neces- 
sary to win success in a clean, legitimate, straight- 
forward way! 

Honesty is not only the best policy, but it is 
the shortest possible road to success. The pro- 
prietors of many of the greatest business houses 
in the world say they have built up their entire 
trade on their reputation for reliability, their de- 
termination to give an honest equivalent for ever; 
cent of money they receive. 

Therefore, young man, | say to you, Be honest 
first of all, or you cannot expect to be successfu! 
in any business, occupation, trade, or profession. 


| 
The Man Who Keeps Going 

‘THe shrewd business man, during a panic or hard 

times, when he is almost forced to the wall, 
will bring his business affairs into the greatest 
possible economy, improve the discipline of his 
employees, redouble his energy, cover all eviden- 
ces of weakness, and keep up appearances and his 
credit in every way possible; for, the moment he 
is suspected of weakness, or his credit is ques- 
tioned, if he really is weak, he is in imminent 
danger of going to pieces. When everybody 's 
talking ‘‘hard times,’’ the shrewd man closes his 
ears, and turns his attention strictly to business, 
to work, to everything which will keep him from 
succumbing to the theory of hard times. 
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Grace 


T is seldom that a young girl, who may have 
wealth and the highest social position, chooses 
the drudgery and irksome duties of a school- 
teacher. Such a-unique specimen of fair Ameri- 
can maidenhood is found in the orphan niece of 
President McKinley, Miss Grace McKinley. A 
year ago, last June, the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, with a party of friends,—cabinet officers 
and other prominent officials, —went to that staid 
and distinguished seat of learning, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, to see 
Miss Grace take her degree of B. A. Few events 
in the official life of our present executive have 
given him such genuine pleasure as this gradua- 
tion. Miss Grace stood at the head of her class, 
while her record, during the entire course, had 
been one of praiseworthy endeavor. The Presi- 
dent, to show his appreciation of her success, be- 
stowed on his niece a beautiful diamond pin. The 
graduation dress, a dainty creation of white chif- 
fon and lace, was Mrs. McKinley's gift. It was 
made at the White House, under the personal 
supervision of its gentle mistress. 

It was after this great event that the President 
offered to adopt Miss Grace, formally, and thus 
make her the reigning belle of the nation,—the 
social leader of the capital,—the only young girl 
in the great presidential mansion at Washington. 


McKinley, 
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This was surely a tempting offer, but it did not 
swerve this beautiful and brilliant girl from a long 
cherished aspiration. She wished to use her gifts 
in a fitting way,—in one to which she had en- 
deavored to train herself during her long and 
severe probation at Mount Holyoke. She chose 
the arduous profession of a school-teacher, and 
this fall, on her own application, sustained by her 
record at college, she secured a position in the 
high school of Middletown, Connecticut. She 
began her duties in September. 

Miss McKinley spent her last winter in Wash- 
ington. She was as brilliantly successful in things 
social as she has proved in educational matters, 
and many are the lamentations that she will not 
return to partake of this season’s gayeties. 

In appearance, she is the most attractive girl in 
the large circle of the McKinley family. She is 
tall, with a handsorhely molded figure and lithe, 
graceful movements,—the result of an early and 
thorough athletic training. Her hair is dark 
brown, and curls luxuriantly around a brow of 
intellectual proportions. Her eyes are deep blue, 
and, in expression, often remind one of her dis- 
tinguished uncle. This interesting girl is the only 
child of the President's dead brother, James. 
She was born in San Francisco, twenty-one years 
ago. Her parents had gone to the Pacific coast, 


Schoolma’am 


in pursuit of health and prosperity,—but they 
found neither treasure. Death claimed the father 
when Grace was barely three, and her young 
mother did not long survive this loss. 

The pretty, curly-haired little girl became the 
ward of her father’s mother, lovingly known to 
the American public as ‘‘ Mother McKinley."’ 
She was the petted darling of an extended circle 
of relatives. From her earliest years she was 
inclined to be ‘‘bookish.'’ Her Canton friends 
say that her chief amusement was not playing 
with dolls or ‘‘dress-up’’ parties, but getting 
the children of the neighbors together and play- 
ing teach school. 

Since the death of her beloved grandmothe ;, 
her aunt, Miss Helen McKinley, has had charge 
of Grace. It was she who encouraged her to take 
a college course, and, though she would have 
rejoiced in her social success, placed no obstacles 
when she chose the humble position in the high 
school of Middletown. The President and Mrs. 
McKinley are, in fact, deeply disappointed; for 
such a lovable and brilliant girl would have been 
of inestimable aid, when the tedious routine of 
official gayety begins. But neither they nor their 
friends question the sterling qualities which make 
such a choice possible in a young woman just 
twenty-one. They honor her for her high ideal. 





Mastering 


THe editors of Success frequently receive let- 

ters from men and women in middle life 
who feel that they are round pegs in square holes, 
with no possibility of changing their occupation 
at their time of life. 

We realize to the full how trying such con- 
ditions must be; and yet, even for those so un- 
fortunately situated, there is light in the present 
and hope and encouragement in the future, if they 
will only take heart and resolve to perform cheer- 
fully and to the best of their ability the duties of 
the position in which inexorable circumstances 
may have placed them. 

If you find yourself in a misfit occupation, by 
which you are able to earn the income necessary 
to support those dependent upon you, and feel 
that there is no possibility of changing without 
inflicting serious suffering on those dear to you, 
the only thing for you to do is to resolve firmly 
to make the best of the situation, and, like the 
oyster, which cannot expel the grain of sand 
which has entered within its shell, cover it with 
pearl and make it as beautiful as possible. We 
know men and women who have so thoroughly 
mastered uncongenial surroundings that they have 
really been very successful in their work, in spite 
of the unfavorable circumstances. A brave, strong 





An 


Uncongenial 


resolution to make the best of one’s environment, 
whatever it may be, often works wonders. 

If you find yourself irrevocably tied to an occu- 
pation for which you have no likimg, and have 
been slighting your work because it was uncon- 
genial, resolve now that you will do so no longer. 
Make up your mind to do everything intrusted to 
you, no matter how trivial it may seem, as well as 
it can be done. Not only do it well, but do it 
cheerfully. Make a firm resolution that you will 
not be unhappy and be the cause of unhappiness 
in others, simply because you think you are not 
doing what you are best adapted to. It is barely 
possible, too, that you may have made a mistake 
in your estimate of your own powers. But, how- 
ever that may be, your duty is now clear, and no 
matter how distasteful or disagreeable the work 
you are compelled to do is, provided it is in itself 
honest and honorable, you should throw yourself 
into it with all your might. Put yourself under 
stern and rigid discipline each day; be true to 
your best instincts and faithful to the daily task 
imposed upon you; be animated with the high 
purpose of pleasing God rather than yourself, and 
it may be that the cultivation of this higher and 
nobler spirit will attract to you opportunities of 
bettering your condition which otherwise would 


Occupation 


never have opened to you. This, of course, is only 
a bare possibility; but, by coming up to this 
higher plane, by refusing to allow your spirit to 
be fettered by any accident of circumstances, your 
environment will actually be transformed. ‘‘No 
power on earth,’’ said Lydia Maria Child, ‘‘can 
prevent my soul from holding converse with the 
angels, even though with my hands I feed pigs."’ 
If you do your work in this spirit, you will not 
only be happy yourself, but, even as the spotless 
lily draws its sustenance from the dark unsightly 
mud, and sheds beauty and fragrance all around, 
you will diffuse sunshine and happiness where- 
ever you are. 

Some of the noblest characters in the world’s 
history have been evolved amid the most unfor- 
tunate and uncongenial surroundings. If you can- 
not attain fame or distinction according to the 
world’s estimate, you can at least build up a 
beautiful and symmetrical character, and this 
constitutes the greatest success to which the most 
learned and most highly cultured can attain. 


oe 


Work must be directed with intelligence. A boy sitting 
on a rocking-horse may put out more effort than one rid- 
ing, a wheel, but he does not get anywhere with it — 
* Views."’ 
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Mr. Erskine, smiling. ‘<I see lit- 
tle company. I desire to see none 
at all. If youremain with me, 
you must let nothing pass your lips 
regarding me or my avocations."’ 

«© Ye'll find that John McWhan 
can haud his tongue to the full as 
weel as a learned man like your- 
sel’, sir.’’ 

‘‘] have an uncertain temper, 
John.”’ 

‘Faith, then ye hae gotten the 
verra man for ye, sir,’’ cried John, slapping his 
knee delightedly. ‘Lord keep us, ye will be 
but as a bairn at the schule to what Maister 
McCulloch was. When the coarnel’s liver was 
wraslin’ wi’ him, it was as muckle as your life 
was worth to gang within bowshot o’ him. But 
yet he never hairmed John. He misca’d him, 
—aye, he did that,—till the ill names coomed 
back oot o' the wood ower by, as if the wee 
green fairies were mockin’ the sinfu’ angers 0’ 
man. But John never heeded. And ina wee, 
the coarnel wad be calm as a plate o’ parritch, 
and send me into the hoose for his pipe, sayin’, 
‘John, that has dune me guid; I think I'll hae 
a smoke.’ Na, na, ye may be as short in the 
grain as ye like, but, after Coarnel McCulloch, —’’ 

At this point of his comparison, John felt the 
inadequacy of further words, and could only ejac- 
ulate, ‘‘ Hoots awa, mon!"’ 

So in this fashion John McWhan stayed on as 
‘«man’’ in the policies of Barlochan. 

That night at dinner it was John who carried in 
the soup tureen and set it before his new master, 
a very much scandalized table-maid following in 
the wake of the victor. 

««T haé brocht your kail,® Maister Areskine,”’ 
he said, setting the large vessel down with a flour- 
ish, ‘‘as I hae dune in this hoose for five-and- 
forty year. This trimmie (though, Guid forgie 
me, I doubt na that she is a decent lass, for an 
Englisher,) may set the glasses and bring ben the 
kick-shaws, but the kail and the roast are John 
McWhan's perquisites, as likewise the cleanin’ 0’ 
the silver. And I wad thank ye kindly, sir, to let 
her ken your mind on this same!"’ 

With these words, John stood at attention, with 
his hands at his sides and his lips pursed, gazing 
solemnly at his master. 

Mr. Erskine turned round on his chair, his 
napkin in his hand. His eyes encountered, 
with astonishment, a tall figure, gaunt and angu- 
lar, clad in an ancient liveried coat of tarnished 
blue and gold, knee-breeches, black stockings, 
and a pair of many-clouted™ buckled shoes com- 
pleting an attire which was a marvelous transfor- 
mation from John's laboring moleskins. 

With a word, quiet and sedate, Mr. Erskine 
satisfied John’s pride of place, and with another, 
(the latter accompanied by a certain humorous 
twinkle of the eye,) soothed the ruffled Jane. 

After that, the days passed quietly and unevent- 
fully enough at Barlochan. Mr. Erskine’s habits 

were regular. He rose early, he read much, he 
wrote more. The mail he received, the sealed 
letters he sent off, were the wonder of the coun- 
tryside fora month or two. Then, save for the 
carters who drove the coal from the town, or 
brought in the firewood for Mr. Erskine’s own 
library fire, (for there he burned wood only,) and 
the boxes of provisions ordered from Cairn Ed- 
ward by his prim housekeeper, Mrs. Lambert, 
from the local tradesman, Barlochan was silent 
and without apparent distraction. 

All the same, there were living souls and busy 
brains about it. The great intellect of the master 
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worked at unknown problems in the library. 
Busy Mrs. Lambert hurried hither and thither, 
contriving household comforts, and developing . 
the scanty resources of a moorland cuisine to the 
uttermost. Jane and Susan obeyed her beck, 
while out in the garden John McWhan dug and 
raked, pruned and planted, his hands never idle, 
while his brain busied itself with his master 

«It's a michty queer thing he does na gang to 
the kirk,’’ said Johm to himself, ‘‘a terrible queer 

thing,—him bein’ sic a weel-learned gentleman. 
I heard some word;he was eddicated for the kirk 
himsel’. O, that we had amang us a plant o’ 
grace like Maister Hobbleshaw doon at the Nine 
Mile Burn, that can whup. the life oot a text as 
gleg© and clever as cleanin’ atroot. Faith, I wad 
ask him to come wi’ me to oor bit kirk at Mach- 
ermore, had we a man that could mair than peep 
and mutter. I wonder what we hae dune that we 
should be affiicted wi’ siccan a reed shaken wi’ 
the wun’ as that feckless bit callant, Hughie 
Peebles. He can preach nae mair than my cat 
Tib,—and as for unction, — —"’ 

Here again John’s words failed him under the 
press of his indignant combinations. He coul 
only drive the ‘‘graip’’© into the soil of the Bar- 
lochan garden, with a foot whose vehemence tolc 
of his inward heat. For the pulpit of the little 
Dissenting kirk, which John McWhan supported 
by his scanty contributions, (and abundant criti- 
cisms,) was occupied by a minister who had not 
fulfilled his early promise and of whom his con- 
gregation desired to be rid. 

‘«Not but what we like the craitur’, too, '’ John 
explained to his master as he paused near him in 
one of his frequent promenades in the garden. 
‘«He has his points. He is a decent lad and wi’ 
some sma’ gift in intercessory prayer. But he 
gang frae door to door amang the fowk as if he 
were comin’ like a beggar for an awmous“) and 
were afeard o’ the dog. Noo,what the fowk like 
is a man that walks wi’ an air, that speaks wi’ 
authority, that stands up wi’ some presence in the 
pulpit, an’ gies out the psalm as if he was kind o' 
prood to read words that the guid auld tune o 
Kilmarnock wad carry to the seeventh heevens! 

‘And your minister, John, with whom you are 
dissatisfied, —how came you to choose him ?"’ 

‘Weel, sir,”’ said the old man, palpably dis- 
tressed, ‘‘it was like this—ye see fowk are no 
what they used to be, even in the kirk o' the 
Marrow. In auld days they pickit a minister for 
the doctrine and smeddom ) that was in him. 
Was he soond on the fundamentals? Had he a 
grip o' the fower Heads? Was he faithfu’ in his 
monitions? Thae were the questions they askit. 
But nooadays they maun hae a laddie fresh frae 
the college, that can leather aff a blatter o’ words 
like a bairn’s lesson. I'm tellin’ ye the truth, 
sir, —Saint Paul himsel’ after he had had the eare 
o' a’ the churches for a generation, wadna hae 
had half the chance o' a bare-faced aipple-cheekit 

loon™ in a black coat and adowg-collar. An’ 
for Peter, he wad hae had juist a smell o’ the 
short leet.’’ 

‘‘And how would Saint Peter have had no 
chance ?"’ inquired Mr. Erskine, smiling. 

‘«Because he was a marriet man, sir. It's a’ 
thae feckless weemen fowk, sir. A mano’ wecht 
and experience has little chance, though he speak 
wi’ the tongues o’ men and o’ angels,—a marriet 
man hae chance ava’. It's my solemn opeenion 
that, when it comes to votin’ for a new minister, 
only respectable unmarriet men o’ fifty years an’ 
upward should be allowed to vote. It's the only 
thing that will stop thae awfu’ weemen frae rulin’ 
the kirk o God. Talk o' the session,—faith, it's 
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no the session that bears rule ower us in things 
spiritual,—na, na, it’s juist thae randies that got 
us turned oot o’ Paradise at the first and garred® 
me hae to grow your honor’s veegetables in the 
sweet 0’ my broo!’’ 

‘«But why only unmarried men of over fifty ?’’ 
asked Mr. Erskine, humoring his servitor. 

‘«For this reason,’’—John laid down the points 
of his argument on the palm of one hand with 
the crooked forefinger of the other, his foot hold- 
ing the ‘‘graip’’ steady in the furrow, all the 
while. ‘‘The young unmarriet men wad be 
siccan fules as to do what the young lasses wanted 
them to do, and the marriet men o’ a’ ages (as 
says the Scripture,) wad vote as their wives bade 
them, for the sake o’ peace and to keep doon 
din!”’ 

‘«Well, John,”’ said Mr. Erskine, ««I will go 
down to the kirk with you, next Sunday morning, 
and will see what I can advise. It is a pity 
that,in this small congrega- 
tion and thinly peopled dis- 
trict, you should be saddled 
with an unsuitable minis- 
ter!’’ 

‘‘Eh, sir, but we wad be 
prood to see ye at Macher- 
more Marrow Kirk,’’ cried 
John, dusting his hands with 
sheer pleasure, as if he were 
about to shake hands with 
his master on the spot. ‘‘I 
only wish it had been Mais- 
ter MacSwatter o’' Knock- 
emdoon. He fairly revels 
in Daniel and the Revela- 
tions. He can gie ye a screed 
on the ten horn and a maist 
affectin’ application frae the 
consideration o’ the wee yin 
in the middle. But Maister 
Peebles—he juist haes na 
‘fushion’® in him, ony mair 
than a winter-frosted turnip 
in the month o’ Aprile!’’ 

In accordance with his 
promise to his factotum, on 
the following Sabbath morn- 
ing Mr. Erskine walked down 
to the little Kirk of Mach- 
ermore. It was a fine har- 
vest day, and the folks had 
turned out well,as is usually 
the case at that season of the 
year. John McWhan was 
too old a servant to dream 
of walking with his master 
to the kirk. He had ‘‘mair 
manners,’’ as he would have 
said himself. All the same 
he had privately communi- 
cated with several of the 
elders, and so ensured Mr. 
Erskine a reception suited to 
his dignity. 

The ex-minister of state 
was received at the door by 
Bogrie and Muirkitterick, 
two tenants on a large neigh- 
boring property. These were 
the Marrow men in the dis- 
trict, and much looked up 
to, both coming in their own 
gigs to the kirk. Bogrie it was who opened the 
nner door for him, and Muirkitterick conducted 
im to the seat of honor in the little kirk, the 
manse-pew, immediately to the right of the pulpit. 

It was not for some time that Mr. Erskine per- 
eived that he did not sit alone. Being a little 

\ort-sighted, until he got his glasses adjusted, 
ie faces of any audience or congregation were 
ways a blurto him. Then all at once he no- 

ed a slim, girlish figure in a black dress almost 
shrinking from observation in the opposite cor- 
ner. The service began almost immediately after 
e sat down. 

The minister was tall, of good appearance and 
presence, but Mr. Erskine shuddered at the first 
rating notes of the clerical falsetto which Mr. 
eebles had adopted, solely because it had been 
1e fashion at college in his time. But it was not 
ntil the short prayer before the sermon that any- 
ing occurred to fix the ex-minister's wandering 
ttention. 

Then, as he bent forward, he heard a voice 
‘ar him pleading, in an intense whisper, ‘‘Oh, 
id, help my Hughie!"’ 

He glanced about him in astonishment. 


It was 
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the girl in the black dress. She had knelt in the 
English fashion when all the others of the congre- 
gation were merely bending forward ‘‘on their 
hunkers,’’ or, as in the case of not a few ancient 
standards of the Faith, standing erect and pro- 
testant against weak-hammed defection. 

When she rose again, Mr. Erskine saw that her 
lips were trembling, and that she gazed wistfully 
about at the set and severe faces of the congrega- 
tion. The minister began his sermon. 

It was not in any sense a good discourse. 
Rather, with the best will in the world, it proved 
feeble, flaccid, unenlivened by illustration, un- 
firmed by doctrine, unclinched by application. 
Yet, all the time, Mr. Erskine was saying to him- 
self, ‘‘What a fool that young man is. He hasa 
good voice and presence, how easily he might 
study good: models, and make a very excellent 
appearance. It cannot be difficult to please a 
score of country farmers and ditchers!’’ 





“AND HE BUILT TADMOR IN THE WILDERNESS” 


But he ended with his usual Galileo-like reflec- 
tion that, ‘‘ After all, it is none of my business. ’’ 
And so, he forthwith removed his mind from the 
vapidity of the discourse to a subject connected 
with his own work. 

But as he issued out of the little kirk, he 
passed quite close to the vestry door The girl 
who sat in the pew beside him was coming out 
with the minister. He could not help hearing 
her words, apparently spoken in answer to a 
question, ‘‘It was just beautiful, Hughie, you 
never preached better in your life.’’’~ And in the 
shadow of the porch before they turned the cor- 
ner, Mr. Erskine was morally certain that the 
young minister gave the girl’s arm an impulsive 
little hug. 

But his own heart was heavy, for, as he walked 
away, there came a thought into his mind. A 
resemblance that had been haunting him sud- 
denly flashed vividly upon him. : 

‘«If Marjorie had lived, she would have been 
about that girl’s age, and like her, too,—pale, 
slim, and dark.”’ 

So, all the way to his lonely mansion of Bar- 
lochan, the ex-minister of the crown thought of 
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the young girl who had faded from his sight just 
as she was becoming a companion for the man 
who, for her sake, had put his career behind 
him. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Erskine sat in his arbor, 
while John, in his Sunday best, tried to compro- 
mise with his conscience as to how much garden- 
ing could be made to come under the catechistic 
heading, ‘‘ Works of Necessity and Mercy.'’' He 
solved this by watering freely, training and bind- 
ing sparingly, pruning in a furtive and shanie- 
faced manner, (when nobody was looking,) but 
strictly abstaining from the more open iniquities ot 
weeding, digging, or knocking in nails with ham- 
mers. In the latter emergency, John kept for 
Sunday use the iron-shod heel of an old boot; and, 
in any case, he never so far forgot himself as to 
whistle. On that point he was adamant. 

At length, after hovering nearer and nearer, he 
paused before the arbor and addressed his master 
earnestly and directly :— 

‘« Thon juist settles it!"’ 

Mr. Erskine slowly put 
down his book, still, how- 
ever, marking the place with 
his finger. 


‘*I_ do not understand. 
What do you mean by 
‘thon ?’’’ 


‘« The sermon we had th’ 
day, sir. It was fair affront- 
in’. The session are gaun 
up to ask Maister Peebles 
to consider his resignation. 
The thing had neither be- 
ginning o' days nor end o’ 


years. Itwas withoot form, 
and void. It’s a kind o’ 
peety, too, for the laddie, 


wi’ that young Englishy wife 
that he has taken on his 
hand. I’m afeard she is no’ 
the kind that will ever help 
to fill his mealark.'"’ 

‘*T am very sorry to hear 
you say so, John,’’ said Mr. 
Erskine. ‘‘Can nothing be 
done, think you?’’ Why 
don't they give the young 
man another chance? Can 
no one speak to him ? There 
were some things about the 
service that I liked very 
much. Indeed, I found 
myself at home in a church 
for the first time in years."’ 

‘‘Did ye, sir? That's 
past thinkin’. A’ Macher- 
more was juist mournin and 
lamentin. What micht the 
points be that ye liket? I 
will tell the elders. It micht 
do some guid to the puir 
lad. 

Mr. Erskine was a little 
taken aback. He could not 
say that what pleased him 
most in the service had sat 
in the manse-seat beside 
him, had worn a plain black 
dress, and possessed a pair 
of eyes that reminded him 
of a certain young girl who 
had taken walks with him over the hills of Sur- 
rey when the blackbirds were singing in the 
spring. 

Nevertheless, he managed to convey to John a 
satisfaction and a hopefulness that were all the 
more helpful in being a little vague. To this 
he added a practical word. 

‘«If you think it would do any good, John, I 
might see one or two of the members of the ses- 
sion myself.’’ 

‘Ye need na trouble yoursel’,thank ye kindly, 
sir,’’ said John McWhan. ‘‘I wull undertak’ the 
job. Though my infirmity at orra® times keeps 
me frae acceptin’ the eldership, [1 hae been 
twice eleckit.] I may say that John McWhan’s in- 
fluence in the testifyin’ and covenant-keepin’ 
Kirk o’ the Marrow at the cross-roads 0’ Macher- 
more has to be reckoned wi’. Aye, it has to be 


“soe 


reckoned wi’. 
+ ~~ * * * 


Nevertheless, the agitation for a change of min- 
istry continued to increase rather than to dimin- 
ish. It took the form of a petition to Rev. 
Hugh Peebles to consider the spiritual needs 
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of the congregation, and forthwith to remove 
himself to another sphere of labor. 

Now, John McWhan’s Zion was not one of the 
greater and richer denominations into which the 
presbytery in Scotland is unhappily divided. It 
was but a small and poor ‘‘body’’ of the faith- 
ful, and such changes of ministry as that pro- 
posed were frequent enough. The operative 

1use might be inability to pay the ‘‘steepend,”’ 
f it happened to be a bad year. Or, otherwise, 
and more frequently, a ‘‘split,’""—a tune mis- 
placed, an overplus of fervor in prayer for the 
royal family, (a very deadly sin,) or a laxity in 
dealing with acase of discipline,—and lo! the 
minister trudged down the glen with his goods 
before him in a red cart, to fight his battle in 
another glen, and among a people every whit as 
difficult and touchy. But one day there was an 
intimation read out in the Machermore Kirk of 
the Marrow to the following effect:— 

‘« The annual sermon of the Stewartry Branch of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society will be 
preached in the Townhill Kirk in Cairn Edward 
on Sabbath next, at six o'clock in the evening, 
by Rev. Hugh Peebles, of the Marrow Kirk, 
Machermore.”’ 

Mr. Peebles read this through falteringly, as if 
it had concerned some one else, and then added a 
doubtful conclusion. ‘‘In consequence of this 
honor which has been done me, I know not why, 
there will be no service here on the evening of 
next Lord's Day!”’ 

lt was observed by the acute that Mrs. Peebles 
put her face into her hands very quickly as her 
husband finished reading the intimations. 

‘« Praying for him, was she?’’ said the Marrow 
folk, grimly, as they went homeward, ‘‘aye, an’ 
she had muckle need!’’ 

To say that the congregation of Machermore 
was dumfounded is wholly to underestimate the 
state of their feelings. They were aghast, for 
the occasion was a most notable one. 

\ll the wale of the half-dozen central Galloway 
parishes which were canvassed as one district by 
the agents of the Bible Society would be there,— 
he professional sermon-tasters of twenty congre- 

ns. At least a dozen ministers of all de- 
nominations (except the Episcopalian,) would be 
seated in ak awe-inspiring row in the square 
pew. The Townhill Kirk, the largest in 
Galloway, would be packed from floor to ceiling, 
ind the sermon, published at length in the local 
yaper, would he discussed in all its bearings at 
Kirk door and market ring, for a month to come. 

And all these things must be faced by their reed 

iken with the wind, their feckless shadow of a 

nister, weak in doctrine, ineffective in applica- 
tion, utterly futile in reproof. Hughie Peebles, 
ind he alone, must represent the ancient liberties 
of the Marrow Kirk before rree Kirk Pharisee 

nd Erastian Sadducee. 

Considering these things, Machermore hung its 

| and the wailing of the eldership was heard 
Only John McWhan, as he had promised, 
pt his counsel, and went about with a shrewd 
nkle in his eye. He continued to bring in the 
soup at Barlochan,— indeed, he waited all 
through dinner, and, though there was nothing 
said that he could take hold of, John had a shrewd 
suspicion that it was not for nothing that the young 
\inister- had been closeted with his master for 
two or three hours, six days a week, for the last 
nonth. But, though it went sorely to his heart 
it he could not even bid Machermore, and the 
folk thereof, ‘Wait till next Sabbath, at six 
o'clock, an’ ye'll maybe hear something!’’ he 
yally restrained himself. 
* * * * * 

At last the hour came and the man. Mr. Ers- 
kine, having ordered a carriage from the town, 
drove the minister and his wife down to Cairn 
Edward, in style. John McWhan held the reins, 
the urban ‘‘coachman"’ sitting silent and indig- 
nant on the lower seat, by his side. 

On the front seat within sat Mr. Peebles, very 
and with his hands gripping each other 
nervously. But he looked across at the calm face 
of Mr. Erskine, and a sigh of relief broke from 

The Townhill Kirk was densely crowded. 

Chere was that kind of breathing hush over all 
hich one only hears in a country kirk on a very 
solemn occasion. Places had been kept for the 
minister's wife and Mr. Erskine in the pew of 
honor, near the elder's seat, but the ex-minister, 
after accompanying Mrs. Peebles to her place, 
went and sat immediately in front of the pulpit. 
Wondrous weel the laddie looks,’’ said one 

of the judges, as Hugh Peebles came in, looking 


elders 


pale, 
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boyish in his plain, black coat, ‘‘ though they say 
he is but a puir craitur’ for a’ that!"’ 

‘« Appearances are deceitful,—beauty is vain!" 
agreed her neighbor, in the same unimpassioned 
whisper. 

There was nothing remarkable about the ‘‘pre- 
liminaries,"’ as the service of praise and prayer 
was somewhat slightingly denominated by these 
impatient sermon-lovers. 

‘«Sap, but nae fushion!'’“ summed up Mistress 
Elspeth Milligan, the chief of these. 

The preliminaries being out of the way, the 
great congregation luxuriously settled itself down 
to listen to the sermon. Machermore, which had 
hidden itself bodily in a remote corner of one of 
the galleries, began to perspire with sheer fright. 

‘« They 'll throw the psalm-buiks at him, I wad- 
na wunner,—siccan grand preachers as they hae 
doon here in Cairn Edward!’’ whispered to a 
friend the ruling elder. He had sneaked in after 
all the others, and was sitting on one of the 
steps of the laft. It was John McWhan who occu- 
pied the corner seat beside him. 

‘« Maybe aye, an’ maybe no?’’ returned John, 
dryly, keeping his eye on the pulpit. The hush 
deepened as Hugh Peebles gave out his text. 

«« And he built Tadmor in the Wilderness.”’ 

Thereupon ensued a mighty rustling of turned 
leaves as the folks in the ‘‘airy’’ and the three 
galleries pursued the strange text to its lair in the 
second book of Chronicles. It sounded like the 
blowing of a sudden gust through the entire kirk. 

Then came the final stir of settling to the atten- 
tion-point and the first words of Hugh Peebles’s 
sermon. Machermore, elder and _ kirk-member, 
adherent and communicant, young and old, bond 
and free, crouched deeper in the gallery. Some 
of the more bashful pulled up the collars of their 
coats and searched their Bibles as if they had not 
yet found the text. The seniors put on their 
glasses and stared hard at the minister as if they 
had never seen him before. They did not wish to 
look as if he belonged to them. 

But when the first notes of the preacher's voice 
fell on their astonished ears, it is recorded that 
some of the more impulsive stood on their feet. 

That was never their despised minister, Hughie 
Peebles. The strong, yet restrained diction, the 
firmness of speech, the resonance in the deeper 
notes,—all was strange, yet, somehow, curiously 
familiar. They had heard them all before, but 
never without a terrible alloy of weakness, and 
the addition of something that made them empty 
and valueless. 

And the sermon—well, there never had been 
anything like it heard in the Ten Parishes before. 
There was, first of all, the great passage where the 
preacher pictured the Wise King sending out his 
builders and carpenters, his architects and cun- 
ning workmen—those very men who had caused 
the Temple to rise on Moriah, and set up the 
mysterious twin pillars, to build in that great and 
terrible wilderness a city like to none that the 
world had ever seen. There was his gradual 
opening up the text, and applying it to the send- 
ing of the Word of God to the heathen who 
dwelt afar off,—without God and without hope in 
the world. 

Then came the searching personal appeal, 
which showed to each clearly that in his own 
heart there were wilderness tracts—as barren, as 
deadly, as apparently hopeless as the ground 
whereon Solomon set up his wonder city—Tad- 
mor, or Palmyra, the city of temples and palaces 
and palm trees. 

Above all soared the preacher's application, his 
gradual uprising from the earthly king, ‘‘golden- 
robed in that abyss of blue,’’ to the Great King 
of all the worlds, Him who can make the wilder- 
ness, whether that of the heathen in distant lands 
and far isles of the sea, or that other more diffi- 
cult, in our own breasts, to blossom as the rose! 
These things will never be forgotten by any in all 
that congregation. 

Once only Hugh Peebles faltered. It was for 
but a moment. He gasped and glanced down to 
the first seat in the front of the church. Then in 
another moment he resumed his argument. Some 
there were who said he did this for effect, to 
show emotion; but there were two men in that 
congregation who knew better—the preacher and 
one other. 

All Machermore went home treading on air. 
They hardly talked to each other for sheer joy 
and astonishment. ‘‘Dinna look as if we were 
surprised, lads! Let on that we get the like o’ 
that everyday in oor kirk!”’ 

That was John McWhan's word, which passed 
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from lip to lip. And Machermore and the 
Marrow Kirk thereof were almost insufferably 
puffed up. 

«I'll never say a word mair,"’ said the ruling 
elder, ‘‘gin he never preaches anither decent 
word till the day o’ his death."’ 

This was, indeed, the general sense of the con- 
gregation. But Hugh Peebles, though perhaps 
he never reached the same pinnacle of fame, cer- 
tainly preached much better than of old. With 
his success, too, he had gained a certain confi- 
dence in himself. Added to this, he was al- 
most as often at Barlochan as before the mission- 
ary sermon. 

His wife was with him sometimes in the even- 
ings at dinner, and then Mr. Erskine’s eyes 
would dwell on her with a kind of gladness; 
for she had a color in her cheek and a hap- 
pily proud look on her face which had not been 
there on the day when he had first heard her 
pray, ‘‘Oh, God, help my Hughie!’’ in the 
square manse-pew. 

God had, indeed, helped Hughie,—as He 
mostly does,—through human agency. And Mr. 
Erskine was happier, too. He had found an ob- 
ject in life, and, on the whole, his pupil did him 
credit. 

He has also inserted a clause in his will, which 
insures that Hugh and his wife shall not be de- 
pendent, in their old age, upon the good will of 
their faithful, but scanty folk. 

And as for Hugh Peebles, probable plagiarist, 
he writes his own sermons now, though he always 
submits them before preaching to his friend at 
Barlochan. But it is for his first success that he 
is always asked when he goes from home. There 
is a never-failing postscript to any invitation from 
a clerical brother upon a sacramental occasion. 
‘“‘The congregation will be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if you do not give us ‘Tadmor in the 
Wilderness.’ *’ 

And Hugh Peebles never disappoints them. 


(a) soup; (> mended; (-) quickly; (a useless ; (¢) pronged spade; 
(f) alms; g} grip and wisdom: (+) youngster; (f) made; ( 
strength and character ; (4) all. 
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Knowing How to Forget 
ALFRED T. MARKS 


HOW me the man who can fail to remember,— 

at times,—and I will undertake to show you 

a person who is at once capable of real living 
and equipped for winning. 

To forget,—well, as a latter-day business prop- 
osition, it isn't dazzling, to be sure. But for- 
getfulness hath its victories, beside which feats 
of memory are gray and uncertain shadows. Na- 
poleon could not forget that he was Napoleon, — 
and went down at Waterloo. Czsar was im- 
pressed with the ever-present memory that there 
was but one of him,—and the ‘‘envious Casca’’ 
and others assassinated him. Greeley couldn't 
forget,—and placed a period at the conclusion ot 
a brilliant life in mental dusk. 

So there's the pity ;—the non-forgetful, the men 
who attempt to store away in brain-cells every- 
thing, from the trivial to the important, have a 
decided léaning toward that which would better 
be forgotten. 

The man who can't forget infests every circle, 
makes existence wearisome, and, sooner or later, 
has his mail addressed to a lunatic asylum, finally 
giving a correct imitation of a blessing in disguise 
when he claims the only six feet of earth he was 
ever accused of having a clear and undisputed 
title to. 

Deliver us from the man who considers his 
memory a sacred and inviolable trust, to be ex- 
ercised for the benefit of long-suffering and 
patient humanity. 

And the glad day will come. Its erstwhile 
shadowy outline is becoming more and more dis- 
tinct on the shadowy horizon. For is it not a 
matter of literary record that the great and original 
Kipling calls upon the Lord of Hosts to prod the 
laggard memnory? The Lord will not heed him, 
but all will yet be well. 

Do not consider this a plea for the dullard who 
can’t remember, but a hand for the quick-think- 
ing and self-acting men who won't; a word for the 
far-sighted who know what to remember and what 
to forget, and who know enough and have nerve 
enough to give the ‘‘forget’’ the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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Many a man has loaded himself down so completely 
with the works of other men that they have crushed out 
all originality in him and proved a useless burden. 
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who are born to-day will read :— 

«« English is everywhere the language of busi- 
ness, of science, and of culture, throughoutthe world. 

‘«We date all the blessings of international 
peace and the cessation of war from the birth of 
tne Anglo-American Union in or about the year 
1g00, (for it stole into existence as softly as the 
dawn, and no man can tell exactly‘when and 
where it took place.) 

‘«Sometimes there has been talk of war; but 
our Anglo-American Union, magnanimous and 
invincible, has invoked the Angel of Peace, and 
the voice of Moloch has died away, like a roll of 
distant thunder, in the nethermost abyss. 

‘‘The rest of mankind, who at first hoped, 
ifterwards envied, and finally imitated us; the 
Teutonic, the Latin, the Russian, and the Mon- 
solian Confederation have, in turn, been formed 
on the model of ours, and each has ended by 
affiliating with our glorious Union,—the sole 
condition of admission being the absolute submis- 
sion of international disputes, great and small, to 
the appointed tribunal. 

‘« During the past century no warrior of Anglo- 
Saxon blood has fallen in battle; no epidemic has 
appeared, or famine raged on Anglo-Saxon soil; 
the English-speaking people have enjoyed elec- 
trical communication at trifling cost; import 
duties have been abolished, except on intoxicants, 
and articles of pure luxury; our children have 
been educated, each to the limit of his capacity; 
every worker has lived in honor and substantial 

omfort, with a provision for old age; the essen- 
tial truths of the Christian religion have been incor- 
porated in our laws, and have influenced our opin- 
ions; above all else, we have learned to love our 
neighbors, Jew and Gentile, white, black, or yel- 


Copyright, Tabor, San Francisco 
Europe in SouthAfrica? Does not the invasion of the 
Transvaal show that the whole strength of the Brit- 
ish Empire can be massed at one point,as diffused 
electric energy is concentrated in a thunderbolt? 


. . a 


I USE the word ‘‘union’’ to express the identity 

of interest and policy which I have in view, 
but I do say that a better term is an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Alliance. [I never care for the Latin names 
at a rose show.] There is no defined union be- 
tween England and the Colonies; yet we have 
seen stalwart colonists hastening from the ends of 
the earth to take up the quarrel of the Old Coun- 
try. Not only do they love her, but they know 
she will never draw the sword in an unjust cause, 
or except under pressure of the direst necessity. 
This same feeling of affectionate confidence is 
becoming more and more apparent in the re- 
lations between England and America. Why did 
we give you uncompromising support in the strug- 
gle with Spain, when the rest of Europe looked 
frowning on? Because we, and, perhaps, we only, 
appreciated your chivalrous resolve to put an end 
to intolerable tyranny; we felt that you are ‘‘chips 
of the old block.’’ It is as difficult for an Anglo- 
Saxon to see oppression, without interfering, as it is 
for some of his neighbors to believe that he is act- 
ing disinterestedly in knocking down the oppressor. 

a a 7 


MAN whose achievements have reflected equal 

luster on the land of his birth, Great Britain, 
and the land of his adoption, America, is Henry 
M. Stanley, G. C. B. That acute observer, who 
knows your country as intimately as any manager 
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his conviction to me, a few days ago, that, if ever 
England were ip real peril, your half hundred 
great states and territories would rise, as one man, 
in her defense, as spontaneously as Canada and 
Australia have risen. I go farther! I say that this 
unsigned alliance, this instinctive and mutual at- 
traction between two great kindred peoples, one 
of which is unassailable by land, and the other on 
the sea, accounts for the happy issue of more than 


one crisis in recent years. ‘‘It works!’’ 


- a + 


HIs accord, spanning the gulf of the Atlantic, 
like the rainbow on the dark background of 
history, represents the fairest hope of humanity. 
How long will foolish nations continue to waste 
their earnings on armaments, when they have the 
grand example of our peaceful, prosperous Union 
ever before their eyes; and every overtaxed Ger- 
man, Frenchman, or Russian knows that he is wel- 
come to its citizenship, and that on its soil he will 
labor primarily for his own profit. How long will 
disease and crime, and economical blunders be 
tolerated elsewhere, after being banished from the 
Union? And who can wonder at the existence of 
such an accord? Are you not, after all, our own 
flesh and blood? Have not our sons and daughters 
swarmed into your cities and spread over your 
waste places, for more than a century, until the 
total of these settlers exceeds many times that of 
the emigrants to all our colonies put together? 
Take a single fact. There has just been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons a return of 
emigration in 1899. We find that the total num- 
ber of these exiles is 243,760. The United States 
absorbed eighty-five per cent. of the native emi- 
grants, (and during the preceding four years the 
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To Cure Defects in Education (na 


Senator TH best method is for a young man to study 
W. E. Chandler, while he is at work. In America, now, 
New Hampshire Nn ambitious young man can hardly choose a 
method of earning a living which does not 

him opportunities for study, if his persistency and industry equal 

ition. | once knew a boy who, at fifteen, began to do copying 

wrote letters, posted books, worked for a skillful railroad sur- 

became a copyist m the office of the Registrar of Deeds; and, 

while studying law, continued to earn his living by copying and 

, an honest penny in every direction that was open to him. 
While thus busily occupied, he also engaged in literary work, and was 
tted to the bar, having paid his own way from the time he left 

|. He was quite well fitted for the practice of his profession, too. 

ye sure, in such a case, the literary culture will not equal that which 
obtained through a college education, but the habit of study 





| in youthful days,and kept up during maturer years, may give sut- \ 


culture to enable such a boy to compare favorably and also to 
ete successfully with those who have had greater opportunities for 
Chese things, I think, will serve: aspiration, industry, and con- 


t effort to do everything that is to be done, whether large or small, in 
possible manner; mastery of little subjects, as well as great ones, 
taking care oi the pennies, so that the pounds will take care of 
lves. A slow but constant growth in learning leads to the ac- 


tion of reasonably sufficient stores of knowledge. Success in life, 

omes oftener to those who have been deficient in early oppor- 

es for study than to those who have had abundant facilities, which they 
t, in some degree, to neglect to improve. 


+ * a 


Senator F course, a knowledge of grammar and the rules of 

B. R. Tillman, arithmetic must be obtained, if not already mas- 

South Carolina tered, by man or boy; then, reading of any and all 

kinds will be the best means of adding to the store of 

ge and training the mind to reason correctly. This training of 

nd to think, and to discriminate between truth and error, is the 

f education. Once trained, the further acquisition of knowledge 

ds on industry and memory. Many of the world’s greatest men had 
intages of education beyond this. 


o ” a. 


Senator TH best way for a young man to educate himself, 
J. W. Daniels, when his primary schooling has been necessarily 
Virginia cut off, is, in my opinion, to get a few good books and 
master them. If he is in dead earnest, he can master 

etic, algebra, geometry, and grammar, besides Latin; and, when he 

ne this, his own judgment will guide him as to the rest. To learn 

ster a few things is better than to know a little of many things, and 

rnest student who goes slowly and surely will be the man who wins 


e end. 


. 2 o 
Senator CHOOLS and colleges only prepare a man to acquire 
Thomas H. Carter, an education by intelligent observation and dili- 
Montana gent application through life. Those who assume 


that their education is completed when they are grad- 
d from a college have spent time to little purpose. The task of acquir- 
education without the preliminary advantages of school and college 
line is more difficult, but not by any means impossible, to accom- 
fhe young man who desires to acquire an education, whether favored 
minary school and college training or not, must cultivate habits of 
thoroughness, and application. Education will follow such habits 

rely as the night follows the day. 


2 a a 


Senator 7 IF compelled to leave school, let a young man sur- 
J. C. Burroughs, round himself, as far as possible, with good books 
Michigan on history and political economy. The day of costly 
books has gone by, and standard works, including those 
ire educational, are readily within the reach of any active young 
With such a library about him, he should be content and happy 
himself during leisure hours. After five or ten years of this occu- 
seriously and conscientiously given, during leisure hours, let him 
n inventory,and my judgment is that he will find himself possessing 
in education as will well equip him for intelligent citizenship and for 

iness and social —T he will encounter. 


_ a 
Senator puter are, in the Cities, evening schools and private 
Henry M. Teller, instructors, of which one can avail himself at little 
Colorado expense; but, if cut off from even these advantages, a 


man of pluck and intelligence can proceed alone and 

led, except by books. He can easily procure the curriculum of a 
school, and select from it any of the studies which will promote 
education and aid him in after life. A few studies thus taken up and 
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A Symposium for ‘‘Success” by 
Members of the United States Senate 


properly pursued will,on account of the discipline of mind which 
they will furnish, assist materially in strengthening the will, 
improving the memory, and increasing the general intelligence. 
He should also read the works of the best authors,—and read 
them with such care as to secure permanent benefit from the reading. 
Add to this course due observation of natural phenomena, and the 
experience one will get in a life of business, or in one of the trades or 
professions, and any man may cure most of the defects of his early 
education by the time he is thirty years of age. Still, I believe it bet- 
ter, when it is practicable, to secure the training of schools and colleges. 
g @ @ 


Have No Fear of Rich Men’s Sons 


Bo°%s often get the impression that there are no good openings in large 

institutions for poor boys, inasmuch as the proprietors and officers of 
such concerns are constantly trying to make places for their own sons and 
relatives. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all the members of great establishments 
dislike very much to have the sons or relatives of the proprietors in the 
business: first, because they are relatives, and, consequently, expect easier 
places and more salary; second, because they are not,as a rule,as well quali- 
fied to fill positions as poorer boys. As a rule they do not want to work hard, 
and they have not the power of persistence or the determination to get on 
by their own efforts. They have not the same incentive to work as poor 
boys, because they know they are not absolutely obliged to depend upon 
themselves for a living, and very few youths will use their own feet, meta- 
phorically speaking, as long as they have crutches. 

I know members of large institutions in New York who do not let the 
proprietors know when there is likely to be a vacancy in any department, 
because they do not want to take one of their sons or relatives to fill it. 
Some managers of great firms have a standing order with commercial col- 
leges and business schools to send them the names of any particularly 
bright boys connected with their institutions, for possible vacancies. 

So far as his own development and best good are concerned, the rich 
man’s son is always at a disadvantage, in that the most powerful stimulus 
to effort—self-dependence,—has been taken away from him. 


g @ g 
A Young Man’s Advice to Young Men 
Joun R. WALSH 


YOUNG man usually leaves school or college with an idea that he is 

worth a great deal to the world. In other words, if he is at all bright, 

he is conceited. He won the first prize in this or that subject, or was grad- 

uated first in his class. This is the natural, and, in my opinion, not dis- 

creditable condition of a healthy and ambitious young mind,—not silly 
conceit, but a good, high opinion of himself. 

But how different it is when he finally secures a position! Instead 
of the ‘‘big salary’’ he expected, he usually finds that he must begin at 
a ‘*moderate’’ one, or, in many Cases, a mere pittance. However, his 
opinion of himself does not suffer in the least, for he imagines he can 
quickly convince his employers of—what he considers—their mistake, 
and that they then will give him his just deserts. Herein the danger lies. 

Five months pass, but there is no change. He is in the same position, 
and at the same salary. In the sixth month, however, his employers, —if 
the young man has proved himself punctual, regular, and painstaking, — 
add, perhaps, one dollar per week to his income. Now, this certainly 
should be an encouragement; but, in nine cases out of ten, it has the op- 
posite effect. Especially is this the case with a college graduate. He 
thinks he is not being treated ‘‘ squarely,’ and so becomes discontented. 

His paramount thought is then to secure another position. Each 
morning he rises early, and buys a newspaper. He answers advertise- 
ments, and, in time, perchance, receives two or three replies. 

At the first place he calls, he is offered the same salary he is at present 
receiving; but he will have none of that. 

At the second place, he is probably offered one or two dollars more, 
and he at once clinches the ‘‘opportunity,’’ without troubling himself as 
to whether the business will be congenial with his tastes. This is but a 
secondary thought with him; the money is the main question. How 
foolish! In a very short time he becomes aware that he has made a great 
mistake. He does not like his new position; the business is not congenial, 
and so, for the second time, he becomes restless. He secures another, and 
still another position, with the same result. And so it goes, until he has 
grown to be quite a disappointed and discouraged young man. It is then 
but a step to utter hopelessness, which finally leads to despair. 

This is what is responsible for most of the failures in life, and, many 
times, of the suicides that daily occur. 

So, young men, take timely warning! If you are in a business which 
you thoroughly like, which harmonizes with your tastes, and, in a word, 
in which you find yourself ‘‘at home,’’ stick to it; learn it thoroughly; 
make yourself indispensable to your employers, and, in time, they will 
reward you according to merit. It will not then be .an increase of one 
dollar per week, but many, many times that amount. 
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Success is the All-Round <Q” Development of Human Life 


PERHAPS it is not success in life that girls want and need MARY LOWE 
so much as it is to make success out of life. Success 

is not an outside advantage to be won from the world of action or of 

thought, but a condition into which all life is to be transmuted. 

Viewed thus, our subject is at once lifted from the level of the com- 
monplace. Everything concerning it ought to be interesting and enter- 
taining, as girls themselves ought to be; yet nothing, either in the words 
or the girls, should have mere entertainment or interest as its end. Illus- 
tration, anecdote, experience,—these all help to elucidate a point. Our 
consideration is not of a point, but of a sphere. Success for a girl, as 
for a boy, is simply success as the rounded, symmetrical, forceful devel- 
opment of a human life. : 

That sounds like a rather long and bookish definition, does it not? 
I remember an old colored cook who received, with a judicial mind, any 
recipe not emanating from her own brain. She said, when a variation 
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from her own pattern of a pudding was proposed: ‘Now, honey, dat 
puddin’ you all's has got outer de book or confabulation in you all's 
haids,—mo’s suttenly it’ll bear steddyin’! I'll steddy on it. Mebbe I'll 
fin’ it’s a no-account puddin’ dat | wouldn't dare to make to upset de chil- 
len’s’ congestion.’’ 

Like the suspected pudding, my definition will bear studying, and 
be found to contain no harm for the children’s digestion. On the con- 
trary, there is harm in that narrowing conception of success that limits it 
to the results of the action of one particular set of faculties. It is really 
the effect on character and life of the harmonious action of the whole. 


Not in Seeming, but in Being, Lies Success 


If I emphasize this aspect of success, it is because it has been so 
often tested and proved to be fundamental. A girl develops a power to 
learn or to save, or judiciously to spend money. We call her a big suc- 
cess. As a money-getter, as a money-saver, as a money-spender, yes; as 
a girl, she may be a bigger failure than if she had none of these gifts. 
Success means more than money-getting, saving or spending. It means 
more than the training of the hand that allows the girl to make or to mend, 
to cook or to wash. It means even more than the power of systematic 
management that knows how to make other people do all this for her. It 
means more than the skillful running of the domestic machinery of a 
household; more than the ability to lay up knowledge,—which many of us 
do as if facts were the true treasure in heaven,—and more than the power 
to impart it, which makes so many girls invaluable as teachers of the 
childhood of to-day. It means more than to make a good worker in any 
one field or profession, such as a good nurse, a good physician, or, (I add 
it reverently,) a good wife and mother. In her life as a whole, a woman 
may be anything but a success, while the woman who is successful as a 
woman is a success in any one orall the phases and departments of 
womanly life. 

Lest this be doubted, it may be said that the evidence lies in the utter- 
ances of women and girls themselves. Now and then it falls to the lot of 
one woman to be so closely allied to other women as to be the sharer of 
their sorrows and struggles, their aspirations and regrets. Only such a 
life can adequately judge how little of what is termed success has in it any 
element of permanence or joy. In the eyes of the world, the work accom- 
plished, the reputation made, the enviable marriage, the social position 
enjoyed, are all numbered with successes. If we heard the testimony of 
the heart, it would be, too often, ‘What a failure 1 have made of my life!’’ 
And, looking closely into the life, one can see clearly enough how often it 
is the success that is the unreality,—the failure is the fact. 

If, by some subtle spiritual power, the light could be thrown on the 
innermost truth in the hearts of the girls who have found rank among the 
successful women of to-day, we should find the word ‘‘failure’’ written 
across so many records as to make us feel that few girls have learned the 
alphabet of true success. 


Attainments Are but Parts of a Noble and Beautiful Career 


What then? Does the fact that we have not got the secret prove that 
no true success exists; or, if it exists, is unworthy of pursuit? Not at all. 
The sham we call success is often not worth the waste of an hour of life, 
the labor of a lifted finger. The true and real success is worthy of all 
one’s best for all one’s life, here and hereafter. Aiming for that, all these 
attainments for which we strive so hard and sacrifice so much become 
like segments of a circle, —parts of a noble and beautiful whole. 

Success in any one field is, then, simply one of the ‘‘all things that 
shall be added unto you,"’ if you have chosen first ‘the kingdom of God,”’ 
It is this first choice that throws wide the door to all there is on earth or 
in heaven, all there is in life and love and work and knowledge. They are 
all in the kingdom of God. Choosing first to dwell in that kingdom, to 
make it your home, to be a child of the kingdom and so to have a child's 
right to the possession and enjoyment of all the treasures of the Father's 
house, every girl may be rich, may be clever, may be a perpetual blessing 
to her little world, may be a success in every small endeavor, because a suc- 
cess in this first supreme choice. It is a choice to be a success, not to get 
some small gain, some petty distinction, to which we give the name, success. 


DICKINSON Ail our gains of money, of reputation, of work, or of book- 

learning, unless we make them links in the great chain 
that draws the world into the kingdom which we have sought first, yield 
no genuine or lasting joy. We cannot find full satisfaction in a mere bit 
of the earth when the whole universe is ours. 

To get this little thing, to learn to act with the vigor to bring results, 
to study until we know the secrets of nature and of thought, to be, not 
as good or as wise as the other girls, but the very utmost that we were 
meant to be, —these are the only things great enough to hold interest, — 
the only standard worthy of the girlhood of to-day. 


Character-Light Streams Through the Open Door of All Achievement 
Careful students of the lives and work of women are agreed that the 
chief elements of failure are absence of definite purpose and failure 
to make choice of the absolute best that young girls can know, or be, or 
do. It is in recognition of this fact that some organizations emphasize 
the value of the committal of the whole life, openly, to the highest that 
life can conceive. Instead of urging girls to exceeding diligence in some 
little service, or to learn one little lesson, or to espouse some trifling work, 
they urge the yielding of the whole nature to a whole lifetime of seeking, 
first, the kingdom of God; then, the great, and real, and worthy ends 
and aims that dignify life and prepare the way for service, achievement, 
and true success in everything, however small. 

A multitude of girls, in this generation, has already tested, and is 
testing the truth of the fact that this is the only open door to all success. 
Entering it, the indecision, the vacillation, the uncertainty so destructive to 
effort, are atan end. The troubled sense of responsibility as to deciding 
what is best to attempt is over. There can never be but one right way, 
and the truly honest soul is never left in doubt. The waste of time, of 
vital force in experimenting along one line or another, ceases, and peace 
develops power. 

This great character-work of the whole lifetime well started, all other 
work falls into its rightful place. It matters not so much what line one 
chooses, if it is the one that will, in the conviction of the girl herself, make 
her life of the greatest good to others. Steadfast in this purpose, she will 
not be left to fall into the mistakes constantly made by the unanchored soul. 

Common sense is a handmaiden constantly in attendance upon such a 
purpose. The girl who would truly be ‘‘about her Father's business’’ 
will early find that there are many things to do besides ‘‘disputing with 
the elders."’ She has only to have her eyes open to see the failures in the 
lives of those who manifestly thought they could do the things for which 
they were least fitted,—women teaching and preaching whose real talent 
was for making crazy-quilts and pincushions for a fair, and other women 
making pincushions who should have been on the platform or in the pulpit. 


Always be Ready for the Crown and Treasure of Your Life 


There is less danger in this generation than in previous ones, perhaps, 
of girls mistaking their calling. Still, it may be well to remember that not 
all of feminine creation was meant to preach, lest the preachers have no 
audience, and only the men be left to practice. Not all were meant to go 
to college, though I suggest some serious thinking and a good, long 
pause before you decide that you are not to go. It is another of ‘de 
points dat will bear steddyin’ on.’’ Not all girls are meant for a profes- 
sional, a business, a philanthropic career; though, for many, the road to 
their truest success, their truest helpfulness, lies in such a career. Even 
when this is the case, it does not necessarily prevent a girl fulfilling her 
highest destiny as a wife, mother, and maker of a home. 

While it is hardly to be expected that to every girl will come this high 
and blessed heritage, yet every girl may keep it in her heart as the one 
thing that, if it does come under the right conditions, will be the crown 
and treasure of her life. Whatever her choice of a career or line of work, 
she should avoid, in it, anything that would unfit her for the home. All 
that she can get from the training of school or discipline of work ought to 
make her more available rather than less, on the day when she comes into 
this home-kingdom where God meant she should be the beloved and hon- 
ored queen. 

There is, in every girl’s life, one,—nay, two fundamental things, with- 
out which her whole fabric totters, sooner or later, and crumbles to dust. 
These are the love of right and the love of home. Seeking first the king- 
dom of God is seeking His righteousness,—another name for His rightness 
in purpose. Since God is love, the great divine love includes the lesser 
home-love, which, even if it finds no home and child, makes of the out- 
stretched arms of women an orphanage for the needy children of the world. 


oS @ # 


OMAN has occasionally dabbled in astronomy, the highest science of 

mathematics, but she has seldom been taken seriously until recently. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, a California girl, has received high masculine 

recognition by obtaining from the Paris University the degree of D. M. S., 

for her thesis on ‘‘ The Rings of Saturn.’ She is on the staff of the Paris 

Observatory, and was, until recently, known as the sister of the famous 
artist, Anna Klumpke, the recipient of the late Rosa Bonheur’ s fortune. 
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MAGIC 


STORY, 


| WAS sitting alone in the café, and had just 
eached for the sugar preparatory to p1.t- 
ting it into my coffee. Outside, the weath- 

er was hideous. Snow and sleet came swirl- 








ng down, and the wind howled frightfully. 
Every time the outer door opened, a draft of un- 
welcome air penetrated the uttermost corners of 
the room. Still, 1 was comfortable. The 


snow and sleet and wind conveyed nothing to 
me except an abstract thanksgiving that I was 
vhere it could not affect me. While I dreamed 
und sipped my coffee, the door opened and 
sed, and admitted—Sturtevant. 
Sturtevant was an undeniable failure, but, 
withal, an artist of more than ordinary talent. 
He had, however, fallen into the rut traveled 
er-do-wells, and was out at the elbows 

as insolvent. 

\s I raised my eyes to Sturtevant's, I was 

us of mild surprise at the change in his 

rance. Yet he was not dressed differently. 

He wore the same threadbare coat in which he 
; appeared, and the old brown hat was 

same. And yet there was something new 
and strange in his appearance. As he swished 
h t around to relieve it of the burden of 
snow deposited by the howling nor’ wester, there 
was something new in the gesticulation. I 
not remember when I had invited Sturte- 

vant to dine with me, but involuntarily I beck- 
to him. He nodded, and presently 
seated himself opposite me. I asked him what 
he would have, and he, after scanning the bill 
of fare carelessly, ordered from it leisurely, and 
invited me to join him in coffee for two. I 
watched him in stupid wonder, but, as I had 
| the obligation, I was prepared to pay 

for it, although I knew I hadn't sufficient cash 
to settle the bill. Meanwhile, I noted the brightness of his usual lack-luster 
e ind the healthful, hopeful glow upon his cheek, with increasing amaze- 


Have you lost a rich uncle ?"’ I asked. 
No,"’ he replied, calmly, ‘‘ but I have found my mascot.”’ 
Brindle bull, or terrier?’ I inquired. 
Currier,’’ said Sturtevant, at length, pausing with his coffee cup half 
» his lips, ‘‘I see that I have surprised you. It is not strange, for I 
surprise to myself. I am a new man, a different man,—and the 
tion has taken place in the last few hours. You have seen me come 
; place ‘broke’ many a time, when you have turned away, so that 
| think you did not see me. I knew why you did that. It was not 
1use you did not want to pay for a dinner, but because you did not 
the money to do it. Is that yourcheck? Let mehaveit. Thank you. 
n't any money with me to-night, but I,—well, this is my treat.’ 
He called the waiter to him, and, with an inimitable flourish, signed 
name on the backs of the two checks, and waved him away. After 
that he was silent a moment while he looked into my eyes, smiling at the 
nishment which I in vain strove to conceal. 
Do you know an artist who possesses more talent than 1?’ he asked, 
sently. ‘‘No. Do you happen to know anything in the line of my 
profession that I could not accomplish, if I applied myself to it? No. 
vou have been a reporter on the dailies for—how many ?—seven or eight 
years. Do you remember when I ever had any credit until to-night? No. 
Was I refused just now? You have seen for yourself. To-morrow my new 
r begins. Within a month I shall have a bank account. Why? Be- 
| have discovered the secret of success.’’ 
Yes,’’ he continued, when I did not reply, ‘‘my fortune is made. I 
een reading a strange story, and, since reading it, I feel that my 
fortune is assured. It will make your fortune, too, All you have to do is 
to read it. You have no idea what it will do for you. Nothing is impos- 
sible after you know that story. It makes everything as plain as A, B, C. 
[he very instant you grasp its true meaning, success is certain. This 
rning | was a hopeless, aimless bit of garbage in the metropolitan ash 
to-night I would n't change places with a millionaire. That sounds 
foolish, but it is true. The millionaire has spent his enthusiasm; mine is 
i it hand.’’ 
‘You amaze me,’’ I said, wondering if he had been drinking ab- 
sinth. ‘*Won't you tell me the story? I should like to hear it.”’ 
Certainly. I mean to tell it to the whole world. It is really remark- 
able that it should have been written and should remain in print so long, 
with never a soul to appreciate it until now. This morning I was starving. 
| had n't any credit, nor a place to get a meal. I was seriously meditating 
suicide. I had gone to three of the papers for which I had done work, 
and had been handed back all that I had submitted. I had to choose 
quickly between death by suicide and death slowly by starvation. Then I 
found the story and read it. You can hardly imagine the transformation. 
Why, my dear boy, everything changed at once,—and there you are.’’ 
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FREDERIC 
VAN RENSSELAER 
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‘« But what is the story, Sturtevant ?’’ 

«“‘Wait; let me finish. I took those same 
old drawings to other editors, and every one 
of them was accepted at once.”’ 

‘«Can the story do for others what it has 
done for you? For example, would it be of as- 
sistance to me ?"’ I asked. 

‘*Help you? why not? Listen and I will 
tell it to you, although, really, you should read 
it. Still, I will tell it as best 1 can. It is like 
this: you see, - 

The waiter interrupted us at that moment. 
He informed Sturtevant that he was wanted at 
the telephone, and, with a word of apology, the 
artist left the table. Five minutes later I saw 
him rush out into the sleet and wind and dis- 
appear. Within the recollection of the fre- 
quenters of that café, Sturtevant had never be- 
fore been called out by telephone. That, of 
itself, was substantial proof of a change in his 
circumstances. 

One night, on the street, I encountered 
Avery, a former college chum, then a reporter 
on one of the evening papers. It was about a 
month after my memorable interview with Stur- 
tevant, which, by that time, was almost for- 
gotten. 

‘*Hello, old chap,’’ he said; ‘‘how's the 
world using you? Still on space ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ I replied, bitterly, ‘‘with pros- 
pects of being on the town, shortly. But you 
look as if things were coming your way. Tell 
me all about it."’ 

‘«Things have been coming my way, for a 
fact, and it is all remarkable, when all is said. 
You know Sturtevant, don't you? It’s all due 
to him. I was plumb down on my luck, —think- 
ing of the morgue and all that,—looking for 
you, in fact,with the idea that you would lend me enough to pay my room 
rent, when I met Sturtevant. He told me a story, and, really, old man, it is 
the most remarkable story you ever heard; it made a new man of me. With- 
in twenty-four hours I was on my feet, and I've hardly known a care or a 
trouble since."’ 

Avery's statement, uttered calmly, and with the air of one who had 
merely pronounced an axiom, recalled to my mind the conversation with 
Sturtevant in the caf2 that stormy night, nearly a month before. 

‘«It must be a remarkable story,"’ I said, incredulously. ‘‘Sturtevant 
mentioned it to me once. I have not seen him since. Where is he now?"’ 

‘«He has been making war sketches in Cuba, at two hundred a week; 
he’s just returned. It is a fact that everybody that has heard that story has 
done well since. There are Cosgrove and Phillips,—friends of mine,—you 
don’t know them. One's a real estate agent; the other, a broker's clerk. 
Sturtevant told them the story, and they have experienced the same results 
that I have; and they are not the only ones, either.’ 

‘‘Do you know the story ?’’ I asked. ‘* Will you try its effect upon 
me ?’’ 

‘Certainly; with the greatest pleasure in the world. I would like to 
have it printed in big black type, and posted on the elevated stations 
throughout New York. It certainly would do a lot of good, and it's as 
simple as A, B, C; like living on a farm. Excuse me a minute, will you? 
I see Danforth over there. Back in a minute, old chap.”’ 

He nodded and smiled,—and was gone. I saw him join the man whom 
he had designated as Danforth. My attention was distracted for a moment, 
and, when | looked again, both had disappeared. 

If the truth be told, I was hungry. My pocket at that moment con- 
tained exactly five cents; just enough to pay my fare up-town, but insuffi- 
cient also to stand the expense of filling my stomach. There was a ‘‘night 
owl"’ wagon in the neighborhood, where I had frequently ‘‘stood up’’ the 
purveyor of midnight dainties, and to him I applied. He was leaving the 
wagon as I was on the point of entering it, and I accosted him. 

‘I'm broke again,"’ I said, with extreme cordiality. ‘*You'll have 
to trust me once more. Some ham and eggs, | think, will do for the 
present.’’ 

He coughed, hesitated a moment, and then reéntered the wagon 
with me. 

«Mr. Currier is good for anything he orders,’’ he said to the man in 
charge; ‘‘ one of my old customers. This is Mr. Bryan, Mr. Currier. He 
will take good care of you, and ‘stand for’ you, just the same as | would. 
The fact is, I have sold out. I've just turned over the outfit to Bryan. By 
the way,—is n't Mr. Sturtevant a friend of yours ?"’ 

I nodded. I couldn't have spoken if I had tried. 

««Well,’’ continued the ex-‘‘ night owl’’ man, ‘‘he came in here ong 
night, about a month ago, and told me the most wonderful story I ever 
heard. I've just bought a place in Eighth Avenue, where I am going to 
run a regular restaurant,—near Twenty-third Street. Come and see me.” 

He was out of the wagon, and the sliding door had been banged shut 
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before I could stop him; so I ate my ham and 
eggs in silence, and resolved that I would hear 
that story before I slept. In fact, | began to 
regard it with superstition. If it had made so 
many fortunes, surely it should be capable of 
making mine. 

The certainty that the wonderful story—I be- 
gan to regard it as magic,—was in the air, pos- 
sessed me. As | started to walk homeward, 
fingering the solitary nickel in my pocket and 
contemplating the certainty of riding down town 
in the morning, I experienced the sensation of 
something stealthily pursuing me, as if Fate were 
treading along behind me, yet never overtaking, 
and | was conscious that I was possessed with or 
by the story. When I reached Union Square, 
| examined my address book for the home of 
Sturtevant. It was not recorded there. Then | 
remembered the café in University Place, and, 
although the hour was late, it occurred to me 
that he might be there. 

He was! In a far corner of the room, sur- 
rounded by a group of acquaintances, | saw him. 
He discovered me at the same instant, and 
motioned to me to join them at the table. There 
was no chance for the story, however. There 
were half a dozen around the table, and I was 
the farthest removed from Sturtevant. But I 
kept my eyes upon him, and bided my time, 
determined that, when he rose to depart, I would 
go with him. A silence, suggestive of respectful 
awe, had fallen upon the party when I took my 
seat. Everyone seemed to be thinking, and the 
attention of all was fixed upon Sturtevant. The 
cause was apparent. He had been telling the 


story. I had entered the café just too late to 
hear it On my nght, when! took my seat, 


was a doctor; on my left, a lawyer. Facing me 
on the other side was a novelist with whom I had 
some acquaintance. The others were artists and 
newspaper men. 

‘‘It’s too bad, Mr. Currier,’ remarked the 
doctor; ‘‘ you should have come a little sooner. 
Sturtevant has been telling us a story; it is 
quite wonderful, really. I say, Sturtevant, won't 
you tell that story again, for the benefit of Mr. 
Currier ?"’ 

‘‘Why, yes. I believe that Currier has, some- 
how, failed to hear the magic story, although, as 
1 matter of fact, I think he was the first one to 
whom I mentioned it at all. It was here, in this 
afé, too,—at this very table. Do you remem- 
ber what a wild night that-was, Currier? Wasn't 
| called to the telephone, or something like that ? 
lo be sure! I remember, now; interrupted just 
at the point when I was beginning the story. 
\fter that, I told it to three or four fellows, and it 

braced them up,’ as it had me. It seems in- 
credible that a mere story can have such a tonic 
effect upon the success of so many persons who 
are engaged in such widely different occupations, 
but that is what ithas done. It is a kind of never- 
failing remedy, like a cough mixture that is war- 
ranted to cure everything, from a cold in the 
head to galloping consumption. There was Par- 
sons, for example. He is a broker, you know, 
and had been on the wrong side of the market 
for a month. He had utterly lost his grip, and 





SUCCESS 


“Vou will relate it to me now,” | said, savagely 





was on the verge of failure. I happened to meet 
him at the time he was feeling the bluest, and, 
before we parted,something brought me around to 
the subject of the story, and I related it to him. 
It had the same effect upon him that it had on 
me, and has had upon everybody who has heard 
it, as far as I know. I think you will all agree 
with me, that it is not the story itself that performs 
the surgical operation on the minds of those who 
are familiar with it; it is the way it is told,—in 
print, 1 mean. The author has, somehow, pro- 
duced a psychological effect which is indescriba- 
ble. The reader is hypnotized. He receives a 
mental and moral tonic. Perhaps, doctor, you 
can give some scientific explanation of the in- 
fluence exerted by the story. It is a sort of elixir 
manufactured out of words, eh ?"’ 

From that the company entered upon a general 
discussion of theories. Now and then slight ref- 
erences were made to the story itself, and they were 
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just sufficient to tantalize me,—the only one 
present who had not heard it. 

At length, I left my chair, and, passing around 
the table, seized Sturtevant by one arm, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing him away from the party. 

‘«If you have any consideration for an old 
friend who is rapidly being driven mad by the 
existence of that confounded story, which Fate 
seems determined that I shall never hear, you 
will relate it t6 me now,"’ I said, savagely. 

Sturtevant stared at me in mild surprise. 

«All right,’’ he said. ‘‘ The others will excuse 
me for a few moments, | think. Sit down here, and 
you shall have it. 1 found it pasted in an old 
scrapbook I purchased in Ann Street, for three 
cents; and there isn’t a thing about it by which 
one can get any idea in what publication it origi- 
nally appeared,or who wrote it. When I discov- 
ered it, | began casually to read it, and in a mo- 
ment I was interested. Before | left it, I had 
read it through many times, so that | could repeat 
it almost word for word. It affected me strangely, 
—as if | had come in contact with some strong 
personality. There seems to be in the story a 
personal element that applies to everyone who 
reads it. Well, after] had read it several times, 
I began to think it over. 1 couldn't stay in the 
house, so I seized my coat and hat and went out. 
I must have walked several miles, buoyantly, 
without realizing that I was the same man who, 
only a short time before, had been in the depths 
of despondency. That was the day ! met you 
here,—you remember."’ 

We were interrupted, at that instant, by a uni- 
formed messenger, who handed Sturtevant a tele- 
gram. It was from his chief,and demanded his 
instant attendance at the, office. The message 
had already been delayed an hour,and there was 
no help for it; he must go at once. 

‘¢Too bad!'’ said Sturtevant, rising and extend- 
ing his hand. ‘* Tell you what I'll do, old chap. 
I'm not likely to be gone more than an hour or 
two. You take my key and wait for me in my 
room. In the escritoire near the window you will . 
find an old scrapbook, bound in rawhide. It was 
manufactured, I have no doubt, by the author of 
the magic story Wait for me in my room until 
I return."’ 

With that he went out, and | lost no time in 
taking advantage of the permission he had given 
me. 

I found the book without difficulty. It was 
a quaint, home-made affair, covered, as Sturte- 
vant had said, with rawhide, and bound with 
leather thongs. The pages were a curious com- 
bination of yellow paper, vellum, and home-made 
parchment. I found the story, curiously printed 
on the last-named material. It was quaint and 
strange. Evidently, the printer had ‘‘set’’ it un- 
der the supervision of the writer. The phraseol- 
ogy was a curious combination of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century mannerisms, and the interpola- 
tion of Italics and capitals could have originated 
in no other brain than that of its author. 

In reproducing the following story, the pecul- 
iarities of type, spelling, etc., are eliminated, but 
in other respects it remains unchanged. 

[Zo be concluded in the January numéber| 





THE ENDLESS QUEST: AN ALLEGORY _ ERNEST NEAL LYON 


r was on a sunny June morning that | set out 
along the crowded highway that led, so many 
folks assured me, to a fair temple called Success, 
vhere dwelt the radiant goddess, Fame. Although 
| saw many travelers on the way, yet each was so 
intent upon his own journey that he gave me 
scarce a look. So I was as lonely as if in a desert. 
But was I quite lonely? Did not song whisper 
her melodiés in my heart, and even stoop at 
times to kiss my lips? Did not Hope's sweet 
voice assure me that the road, which seemed 
so stony, would,in after-time, grow smooth and be 
o’erstrewn with roses, and with asphodels ? 

So | walked cheerily on, and even ran, for I 
vas young and blithe of heart. Once I saw a trav- 
cler throw up his hands, as if in mute ap- 
peal to man or heaven. I heard a gurgling groan. 
Then all was still, and the crowd surged on as 
etore. I asked my neighbor: ‘‘ Why did no one 
ry to help him?"' He smiled in superior wis- 
dom, and said: ‘Are you then so young that 
ou do not know that, if one pause but for an in- 
stant in this race, his place will be seized by an- 
other, and he will lose the prize he seeks ?’’ 

He hurried on, and I, too, hastened my steps, 
ind the merry song I had been singing died upon 


my lips. I had gone but a short distance, when 
I met a little child who seemed to have lost her 
way. Bewildered by the noises, frightened by the 
set, stern faces, she came to me as a frightened 
bird to a friendly hand. 

‘Won't you please carry me ?’’ she pleaded, 
through her tears; ‘‘I am so tired!"’ 

‘*No, no!’’ I answered; ‘‘I dare not. I must 
run, or I shall lose the prize I seek. The way is 
long, and others follow closely behind."’ 

Then I toiled on alone and wearily, for the sun 
was growing hot. 

At mid-day, one who had started with me, and 
had been my rival in the race, overtook me, and, 
as he passed, I saw at his side a beautiful maiden 
with hair of gold, and eyes whose luster would 
dim the clear shining of the stars. I stood, won- 
dering that he should pass me, and then | saw 
the maiden’s upturned face. Lo, it was that of 
the child who had spoken to me in the morning, 
only grown older and more beautiful. And, as | 
stood at the roadside,I saw that she pointed tothe 
right, where a pathway opened through the trees; 
whereat they turned and entered it. And I, look- 
ing after, saw that it was a radiant vista; at its 
end, rising in golden outline, was the temple of 


my quest. Rousing quickly from my maze, | 
would have followed them; but, to my surprise, | 
found there was no pathway there,—that its place 
was all o'ergrown with weeds and tangled vines. 
As I mused in wonder, I felt a hand upon my 
shoulder, and, turning quickly, I saw a withered 
crone, gaunt and misshapen, with the most 
frightful face I had ever seen,—for there was no 
hope in those eyes,—only despair. She asked: 
‘Dost thou know that maiden’s name ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I. ‘‘Canst thou tell me ?’’ 

She smiled terribly, and answered: ‘‘It is 
Opportunity. She first appeared to you, as she 
does to many, in the guise of Helplessness.’’ | 
shivered in my soul, but she continued, mock- 
ingly: ‘Thou shalt not walk alone, tor I, hence- 
forth, will be thy companion."’ 

‘‘Who art thou?’’ | cried, in terror. And her 
burning eyes, looking into mine, seemed resting 
on my heart, as she answered :— 

‘*l am Remorse!"’ 

Then it grew suddenly black about me, and | 
would have fallen, but her bony hand clutched 
mine, and we plodded on in darkness together. 

And she is with me still, and tells me that our 
journey has no end. 




















The Secret of a Girl’s Success-Winning 
MARIAN DE FOREST 


WHEN you ask me the way for a woman to attain 
success, there seems but one answer: by 
thfulnmess and perseverance. The solution is 
; summed up. 
In my experience, I have not known a faithful, 
istrious and persevering woman who did not 
success; possibly not in the way she hoped, 
very few of us are fortunate enough to realize 
r ideals, but steadfast faithfulness to one’s work 
nsures some measure of success in the end. 
Often a woman fails because she is discon- 
nted, because the work she is given to do is not 
work she wishes to do, because she feels it 
nost beneath her to do the little things in life 
thfully and well; but herein lies the secret of 
ess, hackneyed as the saying may be,—‘‘A 
ng worth doing at all is worth doing well.’’ 
Suppose you aspire to “fine writing,’ and 
sent out to get astory of a church fair. Write 
Write it the best you know how. Never 
d the fact that to you it is uninteresting. Re- 
ber, if it would not interest some one, the 
per would not want it. 
ppose you are asked to write for the social 
mn of a newspaper. Be considerate in what 
write, as ifevery item were about some one 
know and like. Respect the wishes of those 
write about. The result will be that your 
n will be accurate,and will be read by those 
rested in that department of the paper, and 
vill win respect and confidence. Even if you 
ke the work, the fact that you have done it 
ind faithfully will give larger opportunities. 
study. No one knows all there is to know 
it anything. Realize that you can’t stand 
You must either go forward or back. You 
t afford to deteriorate. If you do, there is 
bright, energetic, capable girl who will want 
r place, and she will get it. If she does, it 
ve your own fault. 
Don’t say you can't do anything. Few things 
mpossible, and those few will not be required 
Start out with the determination that you 
lo a thing, and the chances are that you will 
mplish it. 
Don’t think you are ill because your head 
es,or that you must stop work because you are 
Everyone is tired, and the woman who 
eeds is the one who works until her duties are 
pleted. 
if unfortunate enough to become involved in any 
npleasant attention on the part of men, probably 
fault is yours. If necessary, end it with a few 
ds, 
fake care of your health to the best of your 
ty. Get plenty of sleep, and all the outdoor 
se you can. When once you have left the 
e, put all thought of it behind you. Relax- 
on is what you need, and getting it depends 
ely upon your own mental training. If you 
e not learned to avoid worry, make it your 
ness to learn it at once. It means the differ- 
between discontent and peace of mind. 
i} ntent is better than medicine, and a cheerful 
osition is a perpetual joy. Don't get dismal, 
f you feel depressed, keep your fit of the 
s to yourself. 
1m it up, and you will find that success de- 
s largely upon using your common sense. It 
not necessary to be especially gifted. Work 
thfully and be patient, and success will come. 


Miss Marian DeForest is the brilliant secretary of the 
in's Board of the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, 
s expected to rival that of Paris. As an author 
urnalist, too, she has won a substantial place. 
Annie Russell, all the critics agree, is a sweet, nat- 
ymanly and cleverartist. ‘lhere have been greater 
surely, but none more worthy of American ap- 
PHE Epiror.] 
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Women Who Have Won Their Own Way Upward 
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MISS PITKIN 


A Lady of the Roses 


WOMAN who, while yet in her twenties, has 

made her way to the editorial chair of the 
woman's department of a big daily, whence she 
exercises jurisdiction over a force of five reporters, 
has, by mght, a place of honor in Success. 
Helen Pitkin, of the New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Dem- 
ocrat,’’ is a trinity of grace, intellect and beauty, 
—a flat contradiction of the heresy that, in wo- 
man, loveliness and literature are incompatible. 
Miss Pitkin has been writing verses and stories 
since she was seven years old. Music was be- 
lieved to be her special gift, so she became a 
pianist and harpist. Then newspaper work cap- 
tured her. She says:— 

‘«T have never cared for society, but like books 
and companionable people. My father, who is post- 
master at this place, was minister to the Argentine 
Republic under President Harrison, but I was too 
indifferent to the outside world to accompany him 
abroad. I live in the old French quarter of New 
Orleans, where I have a dear old Creole house 
and a half-dozen splendid dogs, which are my 
delight. My grandmother, who reared me, is my 
beloved and constant companion and I could not 
ask for a better."’ 

This ‘‘old Creole house’’ is one of the most 
charming and hospitable in New Orleans, and the 
literary woman who reigns there, with her piano, 
her harp, and her flowers around her, can well 
subordinate her other titles into that of a ‘‘ Lady 
of the Roses;"’ as her friends sometimes call her. 
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A College Girl of the Period 


MARIA S, PORTER 
GHE can talk to you of Cato, of Socrates and Plato; 
“" Knows her Horace and her Virgil, word for word; 
Tells of cities, long since buried, o'er the Styx, how 
Charon ferried 
All the stories of mythology she ‘s heard. 


—Knows all about Aspasia, and how learnéd was 
Hypatia, 
Of her lectures, and the manner of her death ;— 
Of the ‘Serpent of old Nile,"’ who Czesar did beguile; 
And of Sappho, who, by drowning, lost her breath. 


—Reads the plays of Sophocles, and of Aristophanes; 
And can shine, a Grecian maiden, on the stage 

In Browning’ s dramas act, with great cleverness and tact, 
For in Boston Browning still is all the rage. 


And Henrik Ibsen, too, she has read him through and 
through, 
And the Ibsen readings weekly doth attend; 
To Music Hall she goes, every symphony she knows, 
And can talk of Bach and Wagner, without end. 


UptoConcord' s famous school shewent yearly, asarule, 
And is fathoms deep in psychical research, — 

To Hermetic circles goes, of Theosophy she knows; 
Studies fishes from the porpoise to the perch. 


She can classify the bees, and the ants, and shrubs, and 
trees, 
Every book of Sir John Lubbock’s she has read; 
Quotes from Darwin, Ruskin, Froude, and makes 
studies from the nude; 
Has the rules of architecture in her head. 


In philosophy she 's versed, till you'd think her head 
would burst; 
What with Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and their lore,— 
She can talk on many a theme, and so glibly, it w'd seem 
That she even could assimilate much more. 


—Translatesa Latin ode; wins when prizes are bestowed 
For which college-men are striving by the score; 
Knows the names of many stars, up to Jupiter and Mars, 
And is very high in astronomic lore. 
She can row, and swim, and shoot, hardest numbers 
can compute, 
Like Miss Fawcett, in the college by the Cam, 
Passing senior wrangler by, with proud triumph in 
ner eye, 
Yet ‘with steady nerves enjoys her breakfast jam.” 
So, in spite of Dr. Clarke, she is rising like a lark, 
And in realms of erudition she doth soar; 
In the future, who can say, that she will not get fair play, 
And have opened to her every college door? 
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Advice to Dramatic Aspirants 
ANNIE RUSSELL 


HAVE been asked by SUCCESS to express myself 
regarding the stage as a vocation for the aver- 
age young woman, not the especially gifted, but 
the girl who holds, say, a normal school diploma, 
is fairly good-looking, healthful, ambitious, repu- 
table, and the owner of a reasonable amount of 
sound, common sense,—just the kind of girl, in 
short, who, if she did not adopt the stage as a 
means of livelihood, would make an excellent 
typewriter, a trustworthy saleswoman, or a good 
little housewife. 

Now, it is impossible to forecast that which 
might or might not happen to such a young wo- 
man, in the event of her obtaining a footing 
on ‘‘the boards." The dramatic profession is 
one of surprises, you know. The only thing | 
can do, therefore, is to indicate the qualities which 
an aspirant to histrionic honors should possess, 
and add a word or two regarding those aspects of 
professional life that constitute its drawbacks. 

First, then, the would-be actress must have a 
well-proportioned form, and a face that, if not 
precisely beautiful, should at least be mobile and 
pleasing. If she is not thus blessed, she may as 
well abandon her intention. Nothing will com- 
pensate her for a lack of physical attractions. 

Next, she must possess temperament, —the re- 
ceptive faculty that readily responds to impres- 
sions of the eye, ear, or mind. The emotional 
side of her nature should be well developed, and 
completely under control. The faculty of imita- 
tion is greatly to be desired. This can be culti- 
vated, provided it exists to a reasonable degree in 
the first instance. Lastly, she must have magnet- 
ism,—that mysterious something which is as in- 
definable as it is actual. Without it, she’ cannot 
hope to rise above mediocrity. Just what this 
much-disputed charm is, | am not prepared to 
say. It may be the outcome of a well-balanced 
development of the other essentials, or it may be 
outside and independent of these. But it is an 
actuality, nevertheless, and | need not add that 
the successful women of the stage are those who 
have it in a greater or less degree. Here, again, 
direct work on the stage is needed, to prove 
whether the novice is or is not blessed with it. 

Given all these, the next thing needed is op- 
portunity. In this connection, I would strongly 
advise our hypothetical young woman to begin he: 
life on the stage at the very foot of the ladder. 
If she is content to do this, she will at least be in 
a position to test her abilities. I went on the 
stage when I was eight years of age, and any 
measure of success that I may have achieved is 
based on the humble work of those earlier years. 

Having obtained her footing, that which fol- 
lows will depend upon herself. To the qualities 
that I have enumerated she must add a capacity 
for work, a persistent belief in her future, and a 
determination not to be overcome by setbacks. 

The so-called temptations of the stage exist, 
it is true, but surely in no greater degree than 
they do in the store, the office, or the workroom. 
The girl who goes out into the world must realize 
that the safeguards of home life are no longer pos 
sible to her. The rest remains with herself. Vir 
tue is not a matter of environment. The lives o! 
scores of our actresses are a sufficient refutation 
of the ancient superstitions regarding the alleged 
evil influences of the stage. 

Would I recommend the stage as a vocation fo: 
our average young woman? My reply would 
depend upon her individuality. Speaking fo: 
myself, I can only gay that, the longer I am in 
the profession, the more I realize its possibilities 
and the more I love it. Perhaps this will serve 
as an answer to this last query. 

’ 
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A CENTURY UNPARALLELED IN ACHIEVEMENT 


(XE hundred years ago! What a remarkable 

story the panorama of the closing century re- 
veals! In 1800, our country was a plucky fledge- 
ling, healthy, vigorous, ardent in hope, high in 
resolve. Our total population was less than 
5,500,000. Germany and Britain each had four 
times our number, Spain twice as many, and 
even little Portugal had as big a family of sons 
and daughters as Uncle Sam. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, all was wilderness. We had thirteen 
little states and few cities of prominence ex- 
cept Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
and Charleston. The entire revenue of the United 
States government under our first administration 
was only $4, 500,000, while it now costs annually 
$98, 100, 413. 33 to defray the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of Greater New York. Washington was 
then a new settlement, with only a few thousand 
population, and had been only lately made the 
capital. The total wealth of the country was 
roundly estimated at $200,000,000, or a very lit- 
tle less than forty dollars per capita. 


. 4 a 


The Good Old Times 
| IFE was a strenuous affair in the old days, and, 
* even in its best aspects, was crowded with 
what would now be regarded as inconceivable 
hardships, Those were the days of tinder boxes 
and flint locks. People were compelled to keep 
fire constantly in the house, either a light or a 
covered-up fire in a grate; for, otherwise, they 
might have to go a long way to borrow a live coal. 
Franklin stoves were known, but very little used, 
and open grates were in every house. Women 
carried foot-warmers when they went visiting in 
the winter, churches were unheated, and box 
toves were used in schools, offices and halls. 
Chose were the days of cold, unhygienic, draughty 
dwellings and frequent pneumonias; of bungling 
urgery and unalleviated pain; of human slavery 
nd military and naval conscription; of unscien- 
tific diet and short life; of antiquated farms, 
ad roads and slow travel; of toothless old age; 
f unlighted towns, and log-cabins and corduroy 
oads in the country; of ox-wains, wagon teams, 
nd pony expresses; of dear books; of tallow dips 
ind oil lamps; of hair-trigger pistols, challenges 
ind frequent duels; of crass superstition, religious 
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intolerance, ‘‘witch-burnings’’ at home and the 
Inquisition abroad. They might well have been 
called ‘‘the bad old times,’’ in strong contrast 
with the enlightened ones that came afterwards. 


The Old, Slow Ways 
LL news traveled slowly then. It took three 
days for the news of Wellington's victory to 
reach anxious London, and six weeks elapsed be- 
fore New York heard of Waterloo. A courier 
regularly occupied fifty hours in the journey, post- 
haste, from New York to John Adams's home, at 
Braintree, Massachusetts, with state dispatches. 
From New York to Philadelphia was a two day's 
journey by the fastest stage, and from Boston to 
New York, a week's. When the business man of 
New York called for his paper, he was handed the 
«Daily Gazette,’’ with the ‘‘important domestic 
dispatches’’ a week old. In Boston he was no 
better served in the ‘‘ Independent Chronicle.”’ 
In the whole country, there were less than one 
hundred newspapers and periodicals. Probably 
a dozen influential dailies had an average circula- 
tion of one thousand each. Men made their wills 
before starting on a three-hundred-mile journey. 
Ships sometimes took seven weeks to cross the 
Atlantic. New York reported the arrival of five 
vessels in one day; Boston, of one hundred and 
eighty-two between August 4 and December 7. 
We had little shipping and no navy, for the last 
war craft was sold in 1785. There were only nine 
hundred and three post offices in the entire coun- 
try. All things moved slowly, for the energy of 
the new world had not yet been fully awakened. 


Slavery and Superstition 
NEITHER the white man nor the black was free 
in those days; the former was still bound in 
the shackles of an almost médizval superstition 
and ignorance; the latter was the chattel of his 
white brother. In 1800, a sound, healthy negro 
man or woman could be bought, in New York, for 
anywhere from two hundred to five hundred dol- 
lars. There were then 1,002,037 blacks in the 
whole country, probably less than one-twentieth 
of them free. New England owners had thou- 
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sands of slaves. Even fifty years later, though 
the institution of slavery languished in many 
states, it continued to flourish in others. The 
South was a series of great plantations, kept up 
by slave labor. Slavery was a part of the re- 
ligion of the time. A negro was regarded as a 
distinctly inferior creation, expressly designed to 
serve white men. This view was preached from 
the orthodox pulpits generally, along with many 
other doctrines that seem strange nowadays. Our 
forefathers listened, doubtless with due trepida- 
tion, to sermons proclaiming eternal punishment, 
the damnation of unbaptized infants, preterition, 
and predestination, — beliefs which made the 
young shudder and filled the lives of the aged 
with gloom. We had no foreign missionary ¥ork, 
and our own hemisphere, from Patagonia to 
Alaska, was dotted with tribes of warring savages 
who had neverseen a Bible or heard a sermon. 


Our Grandfathers’ Letters 
GORGE WASHINGTON Never saw a postage stamp 
or an envelope. They were unknown here 
until 1837, after Rowland Hill had introduced 
them in England. Letters were written, folded 
and addressed, all on the same sheet, and stuck 
with a wafer or with sealing wax. Our early 
statesmen could hardly have dreamed of the mil- 
lions upon millions of portraits of themselves that 
would some day be distributed broadcast by a 
great postal system. In 1880, the mail routes 
included a few cities in Maine, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, making tri-weekly deliv- 
eries in summer and bi-weekly in winter. There 
was no postmaster-general in the Cabinet until 
1829. Letters were charged twenty-five cents 
postage for anything over four hundred and fifty 
miles; half a century later, ten cents, prepaid, 
carried a letter three thousand miles, and, under 
that distance, five and three cents. The popular 
pen was the good gray-goose quill. It was not 
until 1819 that we got our first steel pens from 
England, where Perry had just begun their man- 
ufacture. Henry Clay learned to write by tracing 
the letters on sand with a sharp stick, and Daniel 
Webster's first pen was surreptitiously plucked 
from his mother’s pet goose, his ink being soot 
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water. A few individuals were the 
ssessors of gold pens which were made 
the majority used ‘‘ Dutch quills.’’ 


a a a 


Early Books and Education 
somewhat of a luxury, and few, even 
the wealthy, owned more than a lim- 
tio! Our great libraries were not then 
t was the age of type made with matrix, 
i, and of manual-power presses. 
few colleges and no universities. Our 
system, which was organized in New 
mial times, and carried by her 
they migrated, had not been devel- 
ithful ancestors in rural districts 
harsh pedagogues, in log school- 
ted in winter. But they learned 
well, and the result of that sturdy 


‘ evidenced in their strong, self-re- 
nd their tendency toward thrift. 
. _ 


The Day of Small Fortunes 
; days, the Old World knew little about 
Ne nd cared even less. Commerce, 
nufactures,—we had none to boast of. 
nage in the eight years after our first 
tablished was $2,534,000. It wasa 
oderate pecuniary ambitions. Our 
pulation, thrifty and substantial as a 
ntained few rich men. Washington, who 
lered one of the wealthiest Americans 
tan estate valued in land and slaves 
$530,000. It was held as evidence of 
means that he owned ‘‘a hundred 
One hundred thousand dollars was con- 
omfortable fortune, fifty thousand a 
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competence, and a man with thirty thousand 
was rated as well-to-do. The foundations of 
the great fortunes of the country—of the As- 
tors, Goelets, Rhinelanders, Goulds, Vander- 
bilts, Rockefellers, Huntingtons, and others 
of that class,—were not laid until years later. 
a = 
Labor in 1800 
ABOR and wages were on a peculiar basis. 
There were no unions to regulate prices, 
and handicraftsmen of all sorts were paid ar- 
bitrarily, from two to four shillings a day. 
More than half the entire population worked 
on the land. There were less than two score 
recognized trades altogether. Almost every- 
thing was hand-made. The earliest recorded 
strike was that by the Philadelphia shoe- 
makers, in 1796, which recurred in 1798, 1799 
and 1805. How it terminated is not stated. 
The first strike against non-union labor was 
that of the Albany printers, in 1821. Bos- 
ton and Pittsburg also had experiences with strikes, 
in the first half of the century, and, as unions in- 
creased, and the industrial world learned the value 
of organization, these conflicts became more and 
more frequent. Their influence, however, was 
purely local, and did not extend, as the serious 
strikes of late years have often done, to the indus- 
trial interests of any large section of the country. 
. +. a 
Early Canals and Railroads 
S° bad were the roads, in those early times, that, 
even in the War of 1812, the delays in trans- 
porting men and ordnance were almost fatal to 
the American patriotic cause. In 1828, 2,000 
miles of military road had been constructed, mainly 
in New England. The development of the canal 
system followed soon afterwards, and in 1825 the 
Erie Canal, being finished from Troy to Buffalo, 
gave a great impetus to New York's population. 
Other canals were constructed, adding so greatly 
to the population of the states north of Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi that, in the twenty years 
preceding 1840, it increased three hundred and 
sixty per cent. But a more potent factor than 
the canals had already arisen, and was soon to 
eclipse all others and transform the New World. 
The first railroad built in the United States ex- 
pressly for locomotives, was laid between Charles- 
ton and Columbia, South Carolina, in 1829. At 
the outset the cars were drawn by horses; next, 
they were driven by a contrivance with a huge 
sail, and, later, by a queer-looking locomotive, 
which had been humorously christened, ‘‘ Best 
Friend.’’' Soon the road was extended to Hawley, 
and a famous trial of speed between horses and 
the locomotive took place. People came from 
long distances to witness the event. Folks in 
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DOING HER OWN COOKING 








the section through which it passed were badl) 
scared at the strange-looking, puffing machine. 
Even the poets of the day poked fun at it in de- 
risive meter, little knowing how the result would 
affect the nation’s destiny. In 1832, a ‘‘great 
excursion’’ was arranged and the run of one hun 
dred and forty miles was made in seventeen hours, 
eclipsing all speed records. Three years later, there 
were 1,098 miles of railway in operation in Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey,—all mere feeders to 
the canals, for no one then believed the water- 
ways could ever be supplanted by the new-fangled 
idea. Early time tables were unique. That oi 
one of the leading roads, issued in the year 1834, 
announced: ‘‘ The locomotive wil! leave the depot 
every day at—o’clock, if the weather is fair.’ 
* a « 

Opening the Country 

AILROAD-BUILDING then began in earnest, 

Road after road was constructed, opening 

new sections of the country. Old farms brought 
their owners unheard-of prices. The boom had 
begun. Government gave land freely to help the 
work. Town sites were sold for a song; cities 
were staked out in the wilderness, and from 1835 
to 1840 the fever of speculation steadily rose. 
Not until 1843, however, could a traveler cross 
New York State by rail. The first road entered 
Chicago in the early fifties. In 1849, Asa Whit- 
ney startled the nation by his project of a trans- 
continental railroad to secure trade with China 
and the Pacific. He spent a fortune in the 
scheme, but, up to 1861, nothing had come of it. 
In the following year, Congress gave a liberal sub- 
sidy and large land grants to the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific. Then came such a strug- 
gle to girdle a continent as the world had never 
witnessed. Ten thousand laborers were employed, 
including four thousand Chinese, in track-build- 
ing and rail-laying, and the two roads, one work- 
ing east and the other west, met at Ogden, where, 
on May 10, 1869, the last spike was driven home, 
and the union of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
was completed in bands of steel. 





7 - “ 

A Burning Household Question 
“HERE was a quaint picturesqueness about all 
of the old-fashioned ways. Homespun was 
yet very generally worn, and the busy housewife, 
—outside the cities, at least,—was spinner, 
weaver, and dressmaker as well. Martha Wash- 
ington, a hundred years ago, had the same kind 
of distaff in spinning that was used by Penelope, 
three thousand years before, during the wan- 
derings of Ulysses. Wood was the common 
fuel. In 1803, two tons of anthracite coal 
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reached Philadelphia from Lehigh, where ‘‘ blade- 
stone’’ had been discovered by Philip Ginther, 
a hunter, several years before. The good people 
of Philadelphia ‘: tried to burn the stuff; but, at 
length, disgusted, they broke it up and made a 
walk of it!’’ Fourteen years later, Colonel 
George Shoemaker sold eight or ten wagon loads 
of it in the same city, but warrants were soon 
ssued for his arrest for taking money under 
false pretenses. Some of the same lot was sent 
to the Fairmount Rail Works. A whole forenoon 
the workmen tried to make it burn, but, des- 
pairing of it, they raked it together, shut the 
furnace, and went to dinner. They were amazed, 
m their return, to see the furnace all in a glow 
ith the red-hot coal. The news spread, and 

soon every housewife in Philadelphia had a sup- 
ly. American coal had at length come to play 

part in the development of the whole nation. 


a o o 


“ Fulton’s Folly ”’ 


UT I have delayed mention of the first notable 
impulse to our country’s development, which 

was given bya farmer's boy. Robert Fulton, the 
young Pennsylvanian, doubtless knew of the ex- 
periments in steamboat-building of John Fitch 
and other early constructors, but to Fulton alone 
elongs the fame of having designed the first 
successful steamboat. Two wealthy patrons, Joel, 
Barlow and Robert R. Livingston, aided him with 
funds while he was building the little ‘‘Cler- 
mont.”’ After many trials and discouragements, 
she was finished. She made her first trip on Au- 
ust 11, 1807, the start being witnessed by a great 
crowd, which had assembled to ridicule ‘‘ Fulton's 
Folly."* The voyage from New York to Albany, 
ne hundred and fifty miles, was made in thirty- 
two hours, the return trip in thirty hours. The 
long reaches of the river and the cliffs of the Pal- 
isades echoed back the sharp whistles of this fore- 
runner of the great steamship fleet which now 
plies on all the oceans and rivers of the world. 
Soon after this historical trip, a permanent line of 
steamers was established on the Hudson. Steam- 
boat-building crossed the mountains and, four 
years later, the ‘‘New Orleans'’ was launched 
Pittsburg. In 1815, a steamboat went against 
the current from New Orleans to Pittsburg, in one 
onth and five days,—a wonderful feat at the 
time. Steam navigation was soon opened on the 
great lakes. The ‘‘ Walk-in-the-water’’ was the 
st boat to steam from Cleveland to Detroit. 
No steamer touched Chicago until 1832. An 
\merican steamer, the ‘‘Savannah,’’ was, in 
1837, the first vessel of its kind to cross the Atlan- 
Fulton lived only eight years after the ‘‘Cler- 
nont’s’’ trial trip; but, before his death, he had 
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the satisfaction of knowing that his great inven- 
tion after many tests was a complete triumph. 
- * 
A Nation’s Manhood 
NCLE SAM'S family has multiplied at a rate 
that has astonished the statisticians. Our 
latest census, just completed, shows that the 
fledgeling nation of a century ago has now 76, - 
295,280 members, to say nothing of some 
8,500,000 colonials,—a fine, healthy, compar- 
atively happy and contented lot of boys and 
girls,and continually growing, too. We have 
doubled since 1870, and multiplied more 
than tenfold since 1800. Three of our cities 
have a population of over a million. New 
York, with its 3,500,000, is threatening to 
outrival London and become the most populous 
city on the globe within the next twenty years. 
Already we have as many people as England 
and France combined, and athird more than 
Germany. The little sisterhood of states and ter- 
ritories has expanded to forty-five, and the Miss- 
issippi Valley is now the center of the Union, which 
is territorially larger than all Europe, with Russia 
omitted. Great cities, teeming with population, 
have sprung up, as if by magic, in the old-time wil- 
derness. Our yearly bill of expenses for governing 
the nation now averages $575,000,000, and the 
total wealth of the country is $100,000, 000, 000, — 
a sum large enough to dazzle the imagination, 
but well within the mark of our aggregate wealth. 





a + 7 

The Twin Genii 
GTEAM and electricity are the twin genii of the 

century. Together, they share the throne, though 
electricity sways the scepter. Electro-magnets 
were employed for propelling machinery as early 
as 1837, but on a limited scale. In 1855, the first 
practical experiments were made with the electric 
spark. Twenty-five years later, Edison, ‘‘the won- 
derful train-boy,’’ was astonishing the scientific 
world with his demonstrations of the mysterious 
‘‘white light,’’ which afterwards developed into 
the arc light and incandescent light, now in 
universal use. The early machines of Edison, 
Houston, and Brush, are now mere curiosities, so 
far beyond them have we progressed. Electrical 
engines now supply power for a very large pro- 
portion of our machinery. Our cities and dwellings 
are electrically lighted, our trolley cars, elevators, 
elevated trains, launches, automobiles, escalators, 
(inclined stairways,) are all run by electricity. 
Power companies supply electricity to hundreds 
of factories and press-rooms. There are also 
electric piano-players, phonographs, X-ray ma- 
chines, electric cooking stoves, search-lights for 
our battleships, [What a stride since the days of 


‘LIBERTY ” 
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John Paul Jones and even Farragut!] electric fire 
and burglar alarms, electro-plating machines for 
gold and silver workers, electrical medical batteries, 
electrocution for capital offenders, and in a hundred 
other ways the new agent is made to serve 
man’s purposes. Since the historic message of 
Morse was flashed over the wires, we have 
erected 189,858 miles of poles, and 904,633 miles 
of land telegraph wires, which are operated 
from 22,285 offices, and over which 70,000,000 
messages were flashed in 1899. The profits last 
year were $5,868, 732.88. Since Cyrus W. Field's 
first Atlantic cable was laid, in 1858, we have 
organized thirty cable companies. We now use 
1,184,846 long and short-distance telephones in the 
daily transaction of business. The credit of near- 
ly all of these inventions, which have conferred 
inestimable benefit upon the world, belongs 
to the tireless inventive genius of Americans. 
a + + 

The ‘‘ Better Days” We Live In 
E have seen how tremendous was the stride 
from the social conditions and surroundings 
of our forefathers to those of the present day. 
Yet few realize all that the transition involves. 
Let us suppose a great city—New York, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia,—without telegraph, telephone, 
typewriters, electric light, electric tramways, 
water supply, fire departments, elevators, rail- 
ways, steamboats, steam-heating, and gas. To be 
deprived of these would instantly plunge such a 
city back into an age verging on barbarism. If, 
in addition, we obliterate, with a wave of our 
necromancer’s wand, its daily newspapers, libra- 
ries, art galleries, hospitals, modern hotels, and 


nine-tenths of its exchanges, banks, and insurance 


companies, little would be left worth living for 
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The century has been rich in gifts that confer 
omfort and happiness. It has lifted woman out 
f the condition of a mere drudge, and welcomed 
her as man’s co-laborer in business and the profes- 
sions. In four states she is his full political equal, 
nd in many others she has a limited suffrage. She 
s no longer the slave of the needle, —that shining 
tyrant of the household,—which has been abol- 
shed by the swift-running sewing machine,— 
Howe's splendid gift to the world, in 1846. The 
pen grate and the brick oven have given way to 

e modern range. Matches superseded tinder 
nd flint in 1830, at ‘‘a shilling a box;’’ now, 

iny million gross are manufactured yearly. Med- « 

il science has learned to combat disease, and an- 
esthetics have robbed the operating table of its 
errors. Life holds infinitely more pleasure and 
profit for everybody than it did a century ago. 


o a — 


A Steam-power Nation 
[X no other direction has our national develop- 
ment been so phenomenal as in railroad-build- 
ng. We operate 232,080 miles of railway out 
f a world-total of 456,420. We handle near- 
y half the world’s freight, or 820,000,000 tons, 
ut of a world-total of 1,920,000,000 tons. The 
Pennsylvania Central alone carries more freight 
innually than our entire foreign commerce amounts 
to. We operate about 15,000, 000 horse power out ot 
world-total of 32,000,000. Our carrying pow- 
on river and lake vessels is that of 10,500,000 
orses. Ground was broken for our first great 
road,—the Baltimore and Ohio,—in 1828. 
What a mighty transformation since that sod was 
ned! Our various roads now employ 928,924 
workers, at an aggregate salary of $522,967, 896. 
st year, the gross earnings of all the American 
nes reached the total of $1,313,610, 118. Over 
one-third of the whole world’s $30,000,000,000 
f railroad capital is now held in the United 
states. In 1850, the capital held here was only 
$2,000,000,000. The revenues of King George III., 
ym England, Scotland, Ireland and the Ameri- 
in colonies combined, did not amount to as much 
the annual receipts of the New York Cen- 
tral. The Pennsylvania Road spent $30,000,000 
n developing a single branch. In the mechanical 
epartment of railroading, we have distanced all 
npetitors. A century ago, we built on George 
Stephenson's model; now, our American locomo- 
ves are in demand in Russia, China, Japan, and 
half a dozen other countries, being acknowl- 
ed the safest, speediest and best in the world. 

ao - * 
An Educational Era 

[ HE son of a laborer, to-day, can know more of 
istronomy than Galileo ever knew, more of 
athematics than Newton, more of geology than 
Hugh Miller, more of geography than Cook or 
Frobisher, more of literature than either Addi- 
or Steele. Education has rapidly reduced 
proportion of illiterates. Our public school 
stem—unsurpassed anywhere on the globe,— 
has multiplied itself fivefold in thirty years. In 
399, our public schools cost $123, 809, 412, a larger 
than combined Europe expends for a like 
rpose. The pupils now number 15,179,424. 
ur technical schools, colleges, and universities 
tnumber those of England, France, and Ger- 
iny, and are more generously endowed and 


equipped. The endowment of Yale, Harvard, 
Cornell, or Chicago University, is from two to 
ve times as large as that of Oxford, or Cam- 


bridge, or the University of Paris or of Berlin. In 
one year, gifts aggregating $79,000,000 were do- 
nated by wealthy men for educational purposes. 
Our public libraries also are more numerous than 
those of Europe. Ina single year, Andrew Car- 
negie established twenty, at a cost of over $2,- 
500,000, and thirty-four other donors gave several 

llions for educational and humanitarian pur- 
poses. Our literary market is far the best on 
We now average some five thousand 
new books every year, that being considerably 
more than the output of any other country. 


the globe, 


” a 
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A Double Emancipation 
H oan freedom and political equality are 
among the notable gifts of the century. 
There were occasional gleams of the light strug- 
vling to break through the clouds, even in colo- 
nial days. Here and there, a generous master 
oluntarily freed his slaves, but it was not until 
Benjamin Lundy, in 1821, issued the first number 
of his ‘‘Genius of Universal Emancipation,’’ 
that the definite agitation against slavery began. 
Lincoln's immortal proclamation, issued January 



























































“ GEORGE WASHINGTON NEVER SAW A POSTAGE 
STAMP OR AN ENVELOPE ” 
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1, 1863, liberated 4,000,000 bondmen and crushec 
slavery in America forever. Negroes have dem 
onstrated their capacity in business, in the pro 
fessions, and in politics. They are now 9,000, 0x 
strong. The century has also been marked by th 
white man's emancipation from religious dogm: 
and superstition. Catholics, Protestants, Budd 
hists, and Mohammedans have met on the sam: 
platform. Creeds have broadened, our compre 
hension of man's mission and destiny has grow: 
clearer, and the whole civilized world has bene 
fited by the change. We have also develope 
amazingly as an evangelizing power. Our mis 
sionaries. have done splendid service in China 
Manchuria, Japan, Africa, Malaysia, India, Cey 
lon, Greenland, the Pacific and South Sea Islands 
and many other of the earth's darkest places 
With the exception of Tibet and some parts of 
Central Africa, the whole world has heard the 
Gospel, and 650,000,000 of its total populatio: 
of 1,400,000,000 are now nominal Christians 
The American Bible Society prints the Bible in 
whole, or in portions, in more than three hundre« 
languages. Our home churches have a gran 
total of four thousand missionaries in the foreign 
field. There are, in all, one hundred and forty-nine 
different religious denominations in the United 
States, with 153,901 pastors and 27,710,004 com 
municants. Our flag floats over nearly 20, 000, 000 
souls, whose ancestors, a century ago, were ido! 
worshiping heathen, ignorant and barbarous. 
. . ~ 

Up-to-Date Journalism 
H°s cylinder press, patented in 1847, gav: 

journalism its first great impetus. Since 
then the electric telegraph has been the princi 
pal factor in the transformation. Editors now 
handle the news while it is still ‘« hot from the grid 
dle.’’ Instead of printing an account of a battl: 
in Europe or Asia from six weeks to two months 
after the event, the cable-flash from east to west 
‘annihilates time,’’ and enables the America: 
journalist to give the news actually ahead of the 
occurrence. This familiar phase of journalisn 
is explained by the difference in time. Ou 
up-to-date newspaper is a_ throbbing pulsa- 
tion of events that are occurring almost simulta- 
neously with its'@wn birth. Rapid _linotype 
machines, electrotyping plants, and perfecting 
presses that print, fold and count ninety-six 
thousand copies of an eight-page edition in an 
hour, make this possible. Self-feeders devour 
miles of paper at the speed of a race horse. A 
modern metropolitan newspaper's complete plant 
costs a fortune, and its news franchises alone out. 
weigh in value the entire American press of a 
century ago. There are now 22,056 daily, weekly 
and monthly publications issued from Americar 
presses, —the world’s total being 50,000. ‘Twenty 
of our dailies are each equal in circulation to al! 
the papers of the country in 1800. If the shade 
of Franklin could revisit these scenes and see the 
great perfecting presses at work on our dailies 
and the six-color presses throwing off the week. 
lies and monthlies, the old Philadelphia printer 
would confess that evolution has produced 
the most tremendous agent ever known in human 
affairs, —the modern power printing press. 


Expanding Our Borders 
© adequately trace the successive stages of the 
process of expansion by which the little 
group of original states has attained to the proud 
eminence of the ‘‘greatest of republics,’’ wit! 
3,025,600 square miles of territory, would fill sev- 
eral volumes of Success. Immigration between 
1820 and 1830 added 143,439 to our rapidly aug- 
menting population; from 1850 to 1860, 2,579, 580 
more newcomers from Europe sought our shores 
from 1881 to 1890, 5,246,613 were added, and, 
in the last decade, 5,000,000 more, chiefly Euro- 
peans, have found here their adopted home. 
Uncle Sam has already given, to settlers on hi 
public lands, 130,000,000 acres for farms, and | 
has still 567,000,000 acres left. 

To our original domain we have added, during 
the century: Louisiana, (purchase, ) 1803, 1,17!, 
931 square miles; Florida, (purchase,) 1845, 59. 
268 miles; Texas, (purchase, ) 1845, 375,250 squad 
miles; from Mexico, (cession, ) 1848, 545,783 squaré 
miles; Alaska, (purchase,) 1867, 570,000 squaré 
miles; Hawaii, 1898, 6,740 square miles; Port 
Rico, 1898, 3,600; Guam, 1898, fifty-four squar¢ 
miles; and the Philippines, 1899, 143,000 squart 
miles. Our commerce with these new possessions, 
in 1899, was $101, 756,689, as against $54, 841,52 
three years ago. Commensurate with our ¢% 

[Concluded on pages 536-537) 
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He Made His Own Opportunity 
FreD L. KRIEBEI 


OHN E, ANDRUS, the millionaire philanthropist, 
of Yonkers, New York, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. of what a man can accomplish who makes 
his own opportunity. His father was a struggling 
Methodist preacher, and John had his own way to 
make in the world. He decided that a college 
training would improve his chances for getting 
on, so he entered Wesleyan University. He com- 
pleted the four years’ course, entirely dependent 
on his own resources. 

Many stories are told of the novel methods he 
adopted for increasing his income. An idea by 
which he says he made money easier than he ever 
has since was suggested by seeing a fight To 
earn the money to meet the expenses of his junior 
year at college, he took an agency for an outfit 
devised to print letters on cloth. While canvass- 
ing a machine shop, he saw two of the employees 
tighting. One was completely whipped. Andrus’s 
natural sympathy for the ‘‘under dog’’ led him 
to ask the vanquished man the cause of the fight. 

‘*Why,"’ said the latter, ‘‘that fellow has taken 
a tool of mine. It's mine, but | can’t prove it. 
He says it is his, and he is stronger than I am; so 
what can I do?’’ This set Andrus to thinking, 
ind he said to himself, ‘‘ If adetter can be printed 
m cloth, why can't one be stamped on iron or 
steel tools?’’ He saw it could be done and de- 
vised a way for doing it. He returned to the shop, 
and said to the man who had been whipped in the 
fight: ‘*If you had your name stamped on your 
tools, you could prove they belong to you and the 
other fellow could n't ketp one, could he? Well, 
| can put your name on your tools for you so no 
one can take them, and there need be no more 
ights.’’ He then explained his idea. The man was 
delighted, and had all his tools marked. So did 
the other men in the shop. Andrus made enough 
money in two weeks to pay his college expenses 
for a year. 

Mr. Andrus is engaged in the manufacture of 
medicinal preparations, which are standard and 
staple throughout the world. He discovered a 
soluble form of iron and immediately put it on 
the market. Physicians had long recognized the 
value of iron in medicine, but were unable to ob- 
tain it in soluble form. The preparation of Mr. 

\ndrus, therefore, met with a great and wide- 
spread sale. When asked where he got the capital 
to place his preparation on the market, Mr. An- 
drus said: ‘‘I saved it. On leaving college, | 
taught school in a small town. My salary the first 
year was four hundred dollars, and I saved one 
thousand dollars. I kept that position three years. 
My salary for that time was two thousand dollars, 
ut I saved ten thousand dollars. That is the 
apital I used in starting business."’ Very few 
people could save ten thousand dollars in three 
years, especially when their salary aggregated only 
‘wo thousand dollars. Mr. Andrus did it by keep- 
ng books for the town merchants, by tutoring, by 
uying the state right to a patented device and 
re-selling county rights, and in many other ways 
vhich only a shrewd person would have thought 
f, or an energetic person carried out. 

Though very wealthy, Mr. Andrus is modest, 
iNassuming, and easy to approach. He has done 
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SUCCESS 


NEHEMIAH M. DYER 


’ HEROES OF ACHIEVEMENT * 


much for the Methodist Church, of which he is a 
member, and also for the cause of education. His 
gifts. however, are bestowed without ostentation 
or display, and he rarely allows publicity to be 
given to his generous donations. 

In these days, when so many incentives exist 
for the acquisition of wealth by questionable 
methods, an example like this is an inspiration, 
for it tells the story of riches won by honorable 
ambition, by means of patient industry, and along 
safe, proper, old-fashioned lines. 


- . o 


From Gunner’s Mate To Admiral 
FRANCENA L’ HOTE 


INCE the establishment of the Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, the only one who has risen from 
the rank of a naval gunner to an admiral’s com- 
mission in the United States navy is Captain 
Nehemiah Mayo Dyer, who will retire with the 
rank of rear-admiral, in 1901. 

Captain Dyer was born in Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1839, and was educated in the public 
schools. At the age of fourteen years he entered 
the merchant marine. When the Civil War broke 
out, Dyer enlisted in a Massachusetts regiment, 
serving with General Banks's division in the 
Army of the Potomac. In 1862, he was ap- 
pointed acting master's mate in the navy. From 
that time on, Captain Dyer’s career, though ever 
encompassed with difficulties and perils, was 
marked by achievement and honor. Indeed, his 
whole career is a series of promotions for meri- 
torious conduct. 

When the Confederate schooner ‘‘Isabel’’ lay 
aground under the walls of Fort Morgan, Dyer 
was ordered to secure the papers she carried, 
which were thought to be of great importance. In 
the darkness, Dyer, with a boat's crew, boarded 
the ‘‘Isabel,’’ overcame the guard, entered the 
cabin, and, seizing the captain, forced him to 
deliver the ship's paperstohim. He then soaked 
the cargo with kerosene, and set the vessel afire. 
Under the heavy fire from the port, he brought 
off the entire crew as prisoners. For this he 
was promoted, three days later, to the command 
of the ‘‘Glasgow.”’ 

Throughout the war this young man’s faithful- 
ness to duty was the characteristic that won for 
him the confidence of those whom he served. 
In 1864, he was urged to take a two months’ 
leave, so that he might recruit his health. While 
passing through New Orleans, he learned that an 
attack on the Mobile forts had been planned. 
He immediately returned to Mabile and reported 
for duty. He was placed iff command of the 
‘«Metacomet."’ A few days later, he assisted in the 
capture of the hostile fleet, the commander of the 
vessel ‘‘Selma’’ surrendering to him in person. 
At the close of the war, the young man was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the regular service. 

A number of years ago, while Captain Dyer 
was sailing in Pacific waters, he encountered a 
hurricane off the coast of Lower California. The 
fury of the storm abated somewhat, leaving a 
high running sea. A man fell overboard while 
making sail on the maintopsail yard. The sailor 
drifted astern, helpless. Captain Dyer was stand- 
ing on the poop-deck, and saw the man fall. 
Jumping into the sea, he soon had him; and, 
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after a hard struggle, he succeeded in getting him 
to a boat which had been lowered. For this he 
was officially commended by the secretary of the 
navy, besides receiving the silver medal of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society. 

At the battle of Manila, Captain Dyer com- 
manded the ‘‘ Baltimore.’ The manner in which 
he acquitted himself is still fresh in the minds of 
the people of this country. After the famous 
breakfast, he was accorded the distinction of 
leading the second attack upon the Spanish fleet. 
When he returned to this country, the city of 
Baltimore presented a sword of honor to Captain 
Dyer. The event of the presentation was made 
the occasion for a general holiday in that city. 

In appearance, Captain Dyer is of command- 
ing figure, one of his most distinguishing features 
being magnetic gray eyes. It is said modesty is 
a characteristic of the true hero. Captain Dyer 
proves the truth of this assertion. He has never 
described an act of valor or prowess performed 
by himself. A superb bust of the captain is 
being made by James E. Kelly for the Spanish- 
American war group. 


7. . - 


The American Minister to Turkey 


’T'HERE is a quaint little town in western Georgia 

that never, in the memory of its oldest in- 
habitant, has been any larger or smaller than it is 
at the present time. 

In ante-bellum days, it was a place of much 
wealth, culture, and refinement. The dwellers 
often drew the mantle of self-complacency about 
them, and felt a condescending pity for their fel- 
low-mortals who were so unfortunate as not to 
have been born and to live in Talbotton. Yet this 
aristocratic isolation and exclusiveness did not 
beget stagnation. It gave to the outside world 
more talented men and beautiful women than 
almost any other spot of equal size in America. 

Among Talbotton’s sons, I recall the name of a 
gifted chancellor, who is now presiding over one 
of the finest universities in the South. Another 
is a supreme court judge, and another is a New 
York editor of national reputation. 

Another is the subject of this sketch, —Oscar S. 
Straus, who, though not a native of the place, 
was taken there by his parents in his infancy, — 
the youngest of four children,—strangers in a 
strange land. Far from being rich in this world’s 
goods, the family possessed traits of character 
which proved an earnest of their future success. 
The father was possessed of a great deal of nervous 
energy, of stern integrity, and an uncompromi- 
sing sense of honor. The mother was gentle, 
refined, and suave of manner,—of such gentle 
breeding that, when prosperity came to her in 
after years, it was not to a parvenu, but as if the 
beautiful descendant of Sarah and Rebecca had 
come to her own. Small wonder, then, that from 
this happy combination their three sons should 
all achieve success in their different vocations, 
and, as a family, should be as distinguished for 
philanthropy as for business ability! 

I do not know that our geographical situation 
had anything to do with our patriotism during the 
Civil War, but, as a community, we were intensely 
patriotic. I recall the entertainments the ladies 


[Concluded on page 520) 
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r we must share, if we would keep, 

That blessing from above ; 
sing to give, we cease to have, 

Such is the law of love.” 
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KNOW 
THYSELF 


; VERY human being possesses two 
distinct and utterly dissimilar 
personalities. These may be defined 
s the positive, or plus entity, and the negative, 
nus entity. Under all conditions and cir- 
nstances, these two influences exert themselves 
action and endeavor. 

[he positive, or plus entity, is the assertive, 
nacious, insistent force which surmounts barri- 

crushes obstructions, and demolishes the ob- 

cles opposing the progress and advancement of 

ndividual whose goal is success. The nega- 

tive, or minus entity, is the weak, vacillating and 

ringing part of the human character which cow- 

ers with dread, hesitates with uncertainty, turns 

de when confronted by obstacles, apprehends, 

ibts, distrusts, and fears. It is the element of 

fear upon which the minus entity subsists; it is 
tl is entity of which heroes are made. 

If every person who is striving for success will 

ike a careful study of the dual character within, 
ind cultivate thorough familiarity with each con- 

nt, assisting, encouraging and upholding 
crushing, defying, overpowering and ignoring 

e other, success is already attained. 

Whenever there is a mental conflict between 
luty and inclination, the minus entity is strug- 
ling to exert itself. Whenever there is fear, hes- 

on, or indecision in the mind, it is evidence 

{ the presence of the minus entity. Whenever 

there is a disposition to underrate one’s own abil- 

t is due to this negative condition; but when- 

being conscious of these doubts and terrors, 

ey are overcome, thrust aside, or ignored, it is 

is character controlling the weaker and less 
stworthy intelligence. 

It is never too lateto begin the cultivation of 
this plus individuality; the moment when this 
iltivation and encouragement of one’s better self 
s honestly and sincerely begun, success in every 
ndertaking stands near at hand, beckoning. If 
every person would regard himself or herself im- 
personally, mentally stand aside and carefully 
bserve and study these two quantities, make him- 
elf thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of 
each, precisely as if he watched the passing of 
two human beings before the X-ray, he will attain 

it grandest and most forcible wisdom compre- 

ed in the advice, ‘‘ Know Thyself.’’ 

Helpful to all, and particularly so to those who 
ave not yet found success in life, will be a peru- 

of «‘The Magic Story,’’ written by Frederic 
Van Rensselaer Dey, and begun in this issue of 
cess. The editors advise everybody to read it. 


nny disposition is the very soul of success. 
MATHEWws. 


‘THE LAND OF A LARGE proportion of the 
THE DOLLAR” evils of this country are 
due to the general craze for 

ting rich—for getting rich too fast. Thousands 

{ people are engaged in efforts to get without 
ving, to become rich without paying for wealth 

n equivalent amount of labor. I was visiting in 
Maine last fall, and while there I saw the appa- 
ratus by means of which a certain man offered 
to make gold out of sea-water. They told me of 
1e hundreds of people who were fleeced through 
his scheme, and I thought it was only another 
illustration of the results of wanting to get rich 


t 
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SUCCESS 


quickly. Some people never seem to learn that 
one cannot get something for nothing in this 
world. If we want to make money, we must be 
willing to work for it and not try to climb the lad- 
der of success by pushing others down. 

Business men sometimes tell me that business 
cannot be conducted nowadays upon the princi- 
ples laid down by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount. I say they are mistaken. A man can 
still be honest and be successful in business. He 
may not be able to declare dividends of a hundred 
per cent., but he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is honorable. I have come to 
believe, as a result of my observations, that not 
over ten per cent. profit can be honestly made in 
any business. Too often men forget that all busi- 
ness belongs to God; that He made everything, 
and that we and all we have are His. 

Young men, when starting out in life, make a 
great mistake by seeking to become rich at once. 
They should be content to build slowly, on a firm 
foundation, and they will find that their character 
structure is a lasting one. The thirst for wealth 
takes our minds from the better things in life and 
dwarfs not only our mentality but also our moral 
nature. It is one of the things to be guarded against 
in our national life. 

Now that Christmas is at hand, with all its 
memories and pleasant meetings, surely we can 
rest awhile in the pursuit of worldly success and 
take time to realize some of the good things we 
have been appreciating so little during the busy, 
working months of the year. And, in the coming 
century, it is the hope of all good men that Amer- 
ica will no longer be known as ‘‘ The Land of the 
Dollar,’ but as the home of all that is best and 
truest in life. —CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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We are all sculptors and painters, and our 
material is our own flesh and blood and bones. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s 
features, any meanness or sensuality to imbrute 
them.—THoREAt 


g 
The republic is opportunity.—CHier Justice Futrer, of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
OPPORTUNITY- PPORTUNITIES! Why, even 
BLIND cripples and invalids are 


achieving success to-day 
which ought to put to shame the thousands of boys 
and girls and young men and young women in 
perfect health who are idling their time away and 
crying, ‘‘ No chance, no chance!"’ 

Failure to see opportunities furnishes one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of this 
country. 

The bee and the spider visit the same flower. 
One brings away honey, the other poison. Two 
boys are given similar opportunities; one will edu- 
cate himself and make a fortune; the other will 
turn his advantages into stepping-stones to ruin 
and disgrace. One boy will become rich by means 
of the trifles which others throw away. The scraps 
of leather, cotton waste, slag, iron filings, hoofs 
and horns of cattle which to one represent only so 
much rubbish are made by another the nucleus of 
a fortune. Miners have amassed wealth from the 
tailings of old abandoned mines which those who 
preceded them had discarded as waste. Some boys 
will pick up an education from odds and ends of 
time which others recklessly throw away, and will 
grow rich by practicing small economies which 
others ignore. 

Last summer there were boys in Paris—some 
of them students from our colleges, —who crossed 
the ocean in the steerage of the great ocean liners, 
many of whom did not spend two hundred dollars 
on the entire trip, and yet brought back infinitely 
more information about the exposition and the 
countries they visited than rich boys who had 
all the money they could spend. 

From the same material one man builds a pal- 
ace, another a hovel. One man surrounds him- 
self with comforts and luxuries, while another, 
with the same opportunities, is content to live in 
poverty and obscurity. 

The world is all gates, all opportunities to him 
who can make use of them. Power and fortune 
are lying everywhere about us, even in the most 
out-of-the-way places, awaiting the eye that can 
see, the ear that can hear, the hand that can ac- 
complish. 

In 1830, only about seventy years ago, Indians 
were encamped where Chicago now stands. How 
many saw the possibilities of a city in that low- 
land bordering on Lake Michigan? Many men 
familiar with the geography of the country realized 
that it was a favorable location for a city, yet they 
sold their holdings in that region for a mere trifle 
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and moved into small towns, where they thought 
there would be better opportunities. Only a few, 
such as Marshall Field, Potter Palmer, and Levi 
Z. Leiter, had faith enough, even after the great 
fire, to risk much on the future of Chicago. 

Marshall Field saw, in his mind's eye, the Chi- 
cago of to-day ; and, even while the building of 
the old firm was still smoking after the fire, he 
started business across the street in a little wooden 
shanty. He posted a huge notice to the effett 
that the concern would go on as usual, and that 
even the orders of wholesale customers would be 
filled. The former employees of the firm were re- 
tained and their salaries continued. without a 
break. 

A Chicago drummer had for weeks an option 
on the celebrated ‘‘ Home Stake"’ mines in South 
Dakota for the comparatively small sum of $45,- 
ooo. He took quantities of rich ore from the 
mines, and, having satisfied himself that they were 
extensive and valuable, he tried to get Chicago 
capitalists to invest in them, but without success. 
Over fifty million dollars’ worth of ore has now 
been taken from those mines. 

Hundreds of level-headed business men in New 
York said that John Wanamaker would make a 
flat failure if he should attempt to run the A. T. 
Stewart store. They urged that it was too far 
down-town, that it was in an _ out-of-the-way 
place, and that Wanamaker would find a very dif- 
erent condition of things in New York from that 
which existed in Philadelphia. In short, they pre- 
dicted that the merchant prince would lose very 
heavily on the venture, and that it might possibly 
ruin him. 

Thirty years ago, only a few men saw Omaha in 
possibility. Indeed, many who owned land where 
the city now stands sold it, literally, for a song, 
and moved into other towns which have never de- 
veloped much beyond their original small limits, 
and are still comparatively poor. 


Produce, produce! Were it but the pitifulest, 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it, in 
God's name.—CARLYLE. 
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* The gift without the giver is bare.’ 


PUT YOURSELF 


INTO F you have many friends and 

little money, you will prob- 
a ows ably be pained over and over 
again, during the Christmas season, because you 
cannot express your feeling for them in more or 
less costly presents. 

But have you ever stopped to think what price- 
less gifts, heart gifts, thought gifts, love gifts, you 
can bestow without money ? There is nothing else 
the human heart so hungers for, yearns for, as 
sympathy, encouragement, love; the things that 
gold has no power to purchase. 

‘«T have no gift to send you, dear grandma, but 
I love you, love you, love you, and here are a hun- 
dred kisses for you.’ This was the Christmas 
present sent by a little girl to her grandmother 
many miles away. The simple, loving words, 
which brought the tears to her eyes, gave the 
grandmother more pleasure than any of the pres- 
ents she had received. Yet the child had only 
three cents to spend on ‘‘ grandma's present.’’ 
With one of these she bought a sheet of paper 
and an envelope for the letter, with the other two 
a stamp. 

Do not think, those of you who have money to 
spend freely, that all your duty has been done 
when you have sent a book, a ton of coal, or a 
check, for a Christmas present. You must give 
yourself with your gift. This alone will make it 
valuable. 

Cyrus gave up a cup of gold to Artabazus, the 
courtier, while to Chrysanthis, his favorite, he 
gave only a kiss. Thereupon the courtier de- 
murred, saying: ‘‘Sire, the cup you gave me was 
not so good gold as the kiss you gave Chrysan- 
this.’’ i 

Many a heart will be hungry, vacant, aching, 
after receiving costly Christmas gifts, because the 
giver is not in the gift. The precious gold, frank- 


incense and myrrh laid by the three kings at the. 


feet of the Christ-child would have been shorn of 
their value had not the offerings been accom- 
panied by the hearts of the givers. Who gives of 
himself gives that which is above rubies, that 
which alone can satisfy and uplift humanity,— 
love, ‘‘ the greatest thing in the world."’ 

@ 


Choose an occupation which has the consent of all 
your noblest faculties; which will satisfy mind, hand, 
brain and heart, and which will enable you to look your 
own soul and every man in the face. 
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A New and Powerful Educative Force 


WALTER VROOMAN 


[F each reader will examine a map o. the United 

States and put his finger upon what appears 
to him to be the center, he will cover either Tren- 
ton, Missouri, or a spot adjacent to it. The geo- 
graphical center of the United States has been 
chosen for the central college, around which 
the Success Club movement is being organ- 
ized. Our lecturers have started, not in the 
manner of railway surveyors or commercial 
travelers, going round the hills, avoiding the 
swamps, and skipping the localities that seem 
unfriendly, but with courses, like the roads 
that lead out of Rome, spreading in all di- 
rections regardless of incidents, obstacles, or 
local influences, confident, as were the an- 
cient Romans, that the world belongs to us. 

Every school district in every county, in 
every state, should have its Success Club. All 
young men and women who desire to get on 
in the world, and hope to help push the world 
on, are to have a chance in the future to make the 
most of themselves through the union of the Suc- 
cess Clubs, with the wonderful system of self- 
help colleges, the mother of which is Ruskin Hall, 
Oxford, England. One hundred dollars a year 
now pays for a college course, including board, 
lodging and tuition, the labor required for self- 
support forming an essential part of the new 
education. This makes it possible for every one 
who desires it to have a good education. Those 
who cannot attend college can, by means of the 
Ruskin Hall extension lectures and correspon- 
dence school, take all the college courses at their 
own homes. 

Under the leadership of men like Dr. Norton 
and such gifted women as Miss Cresswell and 
Miss Selsor, the work has been started in Missouri 
with unprecedented energy and the promise of 
most gratifying results. Ruskin College, Trenton, 
is the heart of the movement in that state. A 
central college, serving as a nucleus for an effective 
state organization, will soon be established in 
Kansas; one each in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and 
Arkansas, the states immediately surrounding 
Missouri; while scattered friends in other parts of 
the country are organizing local clubs which will 
all be placed in connection with our itinerant lec- 
turers as soon as the central organization extends 
to their localities. We shall nullify the idea that 
inspired the immortal Gray, when he told us of 
the many unseen gems in the unfathomed caves 
of the ocean, and of the many roses that waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. The network 
of Success Clubs and Ruskin Colleges now spread- 
ing over this country will gather together all these 
undiscovered gems that have brilliance, and all 
the unknown roses that possess sweetness, and 
give every boy and girl born in this land hereafter 
a chance to make the most of himself or her- 
self. 

##s# 


Nearly Two Hundred Clubs Formed 
HERBERT HUNGERFORD 
LOOKING over the work thus far accomplished, I 
am glad to be able to make a favorable re- 
port of our progress. It is surprising, too, how 
many people thought of our idea before it was an- 
nounced in Success. Scores of them have writ- 
ten that, in starting their local Success Clubs, 
they are putting into practice some of their own 
long-cherished ideas. All this is very pleasant, 
because it shows the need of a society such as we 
have founded. 
As many of you know, there was a slight delay 
in getting out our printed instructions to organ- 











” How Self-Help Clubs 


KATHARINE SELSOR 
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izers. This discouraged a few who were going to 
start clubs; but perhaps it is just as well that they 
did not make the attempt, as those who give up 
their plans so easily are not apt to achieve true 
success in anything. A pioneer club organizer 
should be made of sterner stuff. 

The matter of our handbooks has also delayed 
many reports of clubs; therefore,1 cannot give the 
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exact number of societies that will be fully estab- 
lished when this issue reaches the reader. but, 
judging from the number of inquiries that have 
been received, and the reports already sent in, I 
should say that there are, at the present moment, 
at least two hundred Success Clubs in good work- 
ing order. 

This number is especially encouraging because 
of the fact that these clubs are organizing in 
nearly every state in the Union. 

We expect our coéperation with Ruskin Hall to 
prove of great mutual benefit. The clubs that are 
started by experienced organizers will doubtless 
have a permanency that may be lacking in others 
organized under less favorable knowledge of our 
purpose and plans. However, this thought need 
not discourage you from making an attempt to 
start a society. In most cases, anyone with a 
reasonable amount of common sense may be able 
to start an organization that will always be true to 
its name,—a Success Club. The exceptions will 
be where an injudicious selection of officers is 
made when the club is first started. Incompetent 
or unenthusiastic officers will kill any society, 
were its name even more inspiring than the one 
we have chosen. In any case,it is not a bad plan 
to have someone who is experienced in the work 
visit you and help get started, and, usually, if 
you will write to me, I may be able to direct you 
to such a one. Remember always that our bu- 
reau is for your benefit, and do not hesitate to ask 
for any information that will help you, either in 
organizing, or in conducting your club after it is 
started. Wecan now supply you with as many 
of our handbooks, containing the model constitu- 
tion and other interesting information, as you may 
desire, if you will send a two-cent stamp for each 
copy; and, in asking for other information, you 
will doubtless remember that it is courteous to en- 
close a stamp for the reply. 

A suggestion has been received that we have 
a Success Club song book. This seems a good 
idea; and, as there are probably numberless poets 
among our readers, a chance will be given for 
them to exercise their ingenuity. We want in- 
spiring and spirited verses that may be fitted to 
patriotic and populartunes. We will consider no 
song of more than three stanzas; but to the ones 
sending in the three best songs before January 1, 
1go01, we will give the three following cash 
prizes: First, twenty dollars; second, ten dol- 
lars; third, five dollars. Prizes will be awarded 
January 15, 1901. 

Address all communications to The Success 
Club Bureau, University Building, Washington 
Square, New York City. 
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and Colleges Are Speeding to Their ar 


Form Your Success Club To-day 
CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


O* behalf of the growing boys and girls of Amer- 
ica, I feel like extending personal. thanks 
to the editor of Success for the effort he is mak- 
ing to establish Success Clubs all over the country. 
I think it is Jules Verne who says that, if three 
Americans should be stranded on a desert 
island, the first thing they would de would 
be to call a meeting and eléct one of them 
president, another secretary, and the third 
treasurer. He is right. But what he means 
for satire is the most substantial of compli- 
ments. The genius of organization is Anglo- 
Saxon, and Verne, as a Frenchman, could not 
be expected to understand it. We can be, 
at the same time, free and law-governed, be- 
cause we have this genius. The Latin races 
fail because they have it not. The town 
meeting, of New England, inherited from 
Saxon England, is the greatest of all educa- 
tors of the citizen. It is not too much to say 
that there should be Success Clubs in every village 
and city of the United States. It will do a deal of 
good for young folks, and older folks, too, to meet 
together, to talk over, first, what success is, and 
second, how it is to be secured; to ask one an- 
other why Peter Jones is always depending on his 
neighbors for help when winter comes on; and 
why James Robinson always has his granaries 
and his smokehouse full on Thanksgiving Day. 
The members of such a club need not discuss 
success on the hustings, or success in Wall Street, 
or success in electrical science, or anything else 
about which their knowledge is secured from 
books or newspapers. If they analyze the lives 
they know about, they will have enough to do. 
‘« That is all very well,’’ you say, ‘‘but how am 
I, James Lawrence, aged sixteen years, of Cedar 
Creek, Maine, for example, to establish a Success 
Club? I goto school. Before and after school I 
help with the chores. I am just an ordinary vil- 
lage boy. - We don’t have a reading room or art 
gallery in our town. I want to get along in the 
world, and I’m willing to work hard to succeed. 
But what does this Success Club mean to me?"’ 
It means everything or nothing, for it all depends 
on yourself. If you are ‘‘a hustler,’’ it means every- 
thing. Hunt up a dozen other young people. 
Tell them about the plan. Perhaps not one of 
you has any money to pay for aemeeting place. 
Never mind. There is a church or a social build- 
ing somewhere. The trustees are men who will 


_encourage you. Ask them for the assembly room, 


when it isn’t being used for any other purpose. 
You might meet in somebody's parlor, or in a 
barn, if need be; but organize,— organize because 
you are Americans, and Americans always organ- 
ize, even on desert islands. Treat the matter 
earnestly. Try to find out why some men succeed, 
and why other men fail. Imitate the first, avoid 
following in the footsteps of the second; and, at 
the end of a year, you will find your society a 
genuine Success Club. 

You know of the fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars that is being raised to loan to deserving 
young men and women, who are striving for an 
education. Well, the Success Club that ‘‘hustles,’’ 
and is the first to prove that it is composed of 
‘*deserving’’ young persons, will be the first club 
to reap the great benefit from this wonderful op- 
portunity. You have been saying, for years, ‘I 
want to study something that I can utilize in my 
career in life."’ 

Here is the opportunity. Write to the secretar 
of the Success Club Bureau to-day, not to-morrow. 
Read the motto of the club: ‘‘ Don't wait for 
your opportunity: make it!"’ 
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we The Greek Slave Who Won the 





CREON WORKING AT NIGHT 





PI HE teeming life of the streets has vanished; 
I the voices of the children have died away 
into silence; the artisan has dropped his 
the artist has laid aside his brush, the 
his chisel. Night has spread her wings 
the scene. The queen city of Greece is 
ped in slumber. 
1 the midst of that hushed life, there is 
sleeps not, a worshiper at the shrine of 
feels neither fatigue nor hardship, and 
‘t death itself in the pursuit of his object. 
the fire of genius burning in his dark eyes, 
eht of enthusiasm illuminating his pallid 
1 youth works with feverish haste on a 
of such wondrous beauty that it might 
een chiseled by Apollo himself. 
t why is this master artist at work, in secret, 
ellar where the sun never shone, the day- 
t never entered? I will tell you. Creon, the 
d worker, the son of genius, is a slave, and 
enalty of pursuing his art is death. 
hen the Athenian law debarring all but free- 
from the exercise of art was enacted, Creon 
t work trying to realize in marble the vision 
ul had created. The beautiful group was 
g into life under his magic touch, when the 
edict struck the chisel from his fingers. 
Apollo!'’ groaned the stricken youth, 
hast thou deserted me, now, when my task 
stcompleted? I have thrown my soul, my 
fe into this block of marble, and now,—’"’ 
Cleone, the beautiful, dark-haired sister of the 
tor, felt the blow as keenly as her brother, 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 


to whom she was utterly devoted. ‘‘O, immortal Aphro- 
dite! my goddess, my patron, at whose shrine I have 
daily laid my offerings, be now my friend, the friend 
of my brother!’ she prayed. 

Then, with the light of a new-born resolve shining in 
her eyes, she turned to her brother, saying :— 

‘«The thought of your brain shall live. Let us go to 
the cellar beneath our house. It is dark, but I will 
bring you light and food, and no one will discover 
our secret. You can there continue your work; the 
gods will be our allies."’ 


* * x * * 


Tis the golden age of Pericles, the most brilliant 
epoch of Grecian art and dramatic literature. 
The scene is one of the most memorable that has 
ever been enacted within the proud city of Athens. 
Inthe Agora, the public assembly, or market place, 
are gathered together the wisdom and wit, the genius 
and beauty, the glory and power of all Greece. 
Enthroned in regal state, sits Pericles, president of 
the assembly, soldier, statesman, orator, ruler, and 
‘«sole master of Athens,’’ who always, so says Plutarch, 
‘kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the 
straight path of honor.’’ By his side sits his beautiful 
partner, the learned and queenly Aspasia, who, says 
Madame de Staél, ‘‘was considered a model of female 
loveliness, as Alexander of heroism,’’ and who num- 
bered among her disciples even the great Socrates him- 
self. Phidias, one of the greatest sculptors, if not the 
greatest the world has known, who ‘‘ formed a new 
style characterized by sublimity and ideal beauty,”’ 
is there. Near him,conspicuous by faultless grace 
and symmetry, is Sophocles, the greatest of the 
tragic poets. Yonder, we catch a glimpse of a face 
and form that offers the most striking contrast to 
the manly beauty of the poet, but whose wisdom 
and virtue have brought Athens to his feet. It 
is the ‘‘father of philosophy,’’ the wisest and 
noblest of the sons of Greece, Socrates. With 
his arm linked in that of the philosopher, we see, 
—but why prolong the list? All Greece has been 
bidden to Athens, to view the works of art. 

The works of the great masters are there. On 
every side paintings and statues, marvelous in 
detail, exquisite in finish, challenge the admira- 
tion of the crowd and the criticism of the rival 
artists and connoisseurs who throng the place. 
But even in the midst of masterpieces, one group 
of statuary so far surpasses all the others that 
it rivets the attention of the vast assembly. 

‘‘Who is the sculptor of this group?’’ de- 
mands Pericles. Envious artists look from one 
to the other with questioning eyes, but the question 
remains unanswered. No triumphant sculptor 
comes forward to claim the wondrous creation as 
the work of his brain and hand. Heralds, in 
thunder tones, repeat: ‘‘Who is the sculptor of 
this group?’ Noonecan tell. It is a mystery. 
Is it the work of the gods? or—and, with bated 
breath, the question passes from lip to lip, —‘* Can 
it have been fashioned by the hand of a slave ?"’ 

Suddenly a disturbance arises at the outer edge 
of the crowd. Loud voices are heard, and anon 
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Olive Crown 


ASPASIA CROWNING THE ARTIST-SLAVE 





the trembling tones of a woman. Pushing their 
way through the dense concourse, two officers 
drag a shrinking girl, with dark, frightened eyes, 
to the feet of Pericles. ‘‘This woman,’’ they cry, 
‘«knows the sculptor; we are sure of this; but she 
will not tell his name.”’ 

Neither threats nor pleading could unlock the 
lips of the brave girl. Not even when informed 
that the penalty of her conduct was death, would 
she divulge her secret. ‘‘ The law,’ said Pericles, 
‘‘isimperative. Take the maid to the dungeon."’ 

Creon, who, with his sister, had been among 
the first to find his way to the Agora that morning, 
rushed forward, and, flinging himself at the 
ruler’s feet, in heartrending tones cried: ‘‘O, Per- 
icles! forgive and save the maid. She is my sister. 
I am the culprit. The group is the work of my 
hands, the hands of a slave."’ 

A silence so intense fell upon the multitude 
that each separate heartbeat might have been 
heard, and then went up a mighty shout,—‘‘To 
the dungeon, to the dungeon with the slave.’’ 

‘*As I live, no!’’ said Pericles, rising. ‘‘ Not 
to the dungeon, but to my side, bring the youth. 
The highest purpose of the law should be the de- 
velopment of the beautiful. Apollo decides by 
that group that there is something higher in 
Greece than an unjust law. To the sculptor who 
fashioned it give the victor’s crown.’’ 

And then, amid the plaudits of the multitude, 
Aspasia placed the crown of olives on the youth's 
brow, and tenderly kissed the devoted sister who 
had been the right hand of genius. 





“After All is Said and Done, 


Mother is the Only One’’ 


Robert Mackay 








WE L, after all is said and done, 
Your mother is the only one,— 
The only one in all th’ land 
I’ give a chap a helpin’ hand, 
I” cheer him in the daily work 
Thet he’s a-dyin’ just t’ shirk; 
Who says, whenever things go wrong, 
Keep up, Si, ‘t will be done ‘fore long.” 


S‘ )METIMES, when crops refuse to grow, 
No matter how I hoe 'n hoe; 

plow, 'n rake, 'n sow, 'n weed, 

Jest so’s th’ stock ken hev some feed,— 
Well, pa comes roun’ an’ says, ‘‘ Say, Si, 
[ reck’ thet crop's ‘bout goin’ t’ die;"’ 

An’ brother Jim, who's citified, 

Says, ‘‘ Really, has the fodder died ?"’ 


N 


An’ Sue, who reads them romance things, 
Says 3ack to earth what old earth brings."’ 
And then she hol's her hands ‘n looks 


J ike the gals in novel books. 

But ma! Ah, mother comes along 
Softly hummin’ an ol’ sad song, 

I drop th’ hoe, I mop my brow,— 
Ain't got no use for sunshine, now.— 
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in’ life is filled with sudden bliss, 





Fer ma has asked me for a kiss, — 
An’ after that,—well, I jest swear 
I would n't change with a millionaire! 


SoME time ago, when Higgins’ gal 

Was lookin’ fer a life-time pal, 
An’ when I went to church, why she 
Wuz there, too, an’ she winked at me. 
An’ at one meetin’, by her side, 
I says, ‘* Liz, will yer be my bride ?”’ 
‘Fore I had time to make a guess, 
She squeezed my hand an’ whispered, ‘‘ Yes."* 
We talked ‘bout flowers an’ weddin’ rings, 
"N cottage love, ‘n all them things, 
'N how we'd live on honey drops 
On a farm that did n't need no crops,— 
But,—something ‘neath my Sunday vest 
Told me I loved my mother best. 


A® mother’s gettin’ old and gray; 
Some day, why, she'll be laid away 
Down in th’ field by th’ old mill stream, 

Where all the roses love to dream. 

And when thet happens, like ‘ez not, 
The old farm ‘ll jest ‘bout go to pot; 
We'd lose all hope, ef ma was gone, 








Fer she most runs the farm alone. 

Up with th’ sparrers every morn, 
Callin’ the chickens to their corn; 

She cooks a meal I wouldn't trade 
Fer the finest farmhouse ever made; 
She cleans th’ house an’ sets the hen, 
An’ shoos the pigs back to their pen; 
She feeds the cow, an’ then she goes 
Inter th’ house, an’ sews, an’ sews, 
An bakes a cake, an’ runs th’ churn, 
An’ gathers in th’ wood t’ burn; 

An’ ef you say, ‘‘ Ma, rest a while!’ 
She'll answer, with her old sweet smile, 
‘Child, I ain't tired a bit. Are you? 
We can't rest when there's work to do."’ 
An’, supper o'er, the chores all done, 
She hears our lessons, one by one, 
An’ then she sees th’ cat is fed, 

An’ puts the children all t’ bed, 

An’ when th’ family's tucked away, 
Then she, alone, kneels down to pray. 


& ® @ 


Yes, after all is said and done, 
Your mother is the only one. 
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Christmas Greetings 

W. Jay Peck, M. A. 
wt is the happiest incident of the Yuletide ? 
The coming of Santa Claus. And the 
next? The parlor Christmas tree. Not a dis- 
senting voice, is there, among the hosts of little 
readers of Success? No, I am sure there is 
not. Instead, I can hear only shouts of delight 
as they appropriate dolls, drums, wagons, books, 


dogs, and all the other contents of St. Nick's. 


sledge. Their voices make more musical the 
grand old hymn of the Nativity :— 


**O, little town of Bethlehem! 
So, above all mothers, shone 
Thou, mother of the Blessed One."’ 

It is a beautiful thought that millions of scenes 
like the one at the head of this page,—the studio 
of my friend, Rev. R. H. McCready, D. D., of 
Chester, New York,—will be enacted through- 
out Christendom, carrying a sum total of human 
gladness past all computation. 

So be it! May the wave of Christmas joy enter 
and fill to overflowing every junior reader of 
Success, every child life in this and other happy 
lands! Le id hearts beget universal good cheer! 

+ . 


IF 1) 
‘ mderful Dogs, These 
MARGARET BRENT 


D*® DavipD JAYNE HILL, the assistant secretary 

of state, owns a dog, named Mustapha, who 
understands three languages, English, French, and 
German. Commands expressed in any of these 
languages will be executed with precision. Once, 
accidentally, he was locked up in the bath room. 
Nobody knew where he was. It was only after a 
tumultuous ringing of the electric bell from the 
bath room that the dog was discovered, with his 
nose pressed against the electric button, after which 
he joyously made his escape from captivity. 

Dr. Hill quietly says to this good dog, ‘‘Call 
William.’’ Mustapha goes to the electric button 
in the wall, raises himself erect; and presses his 

THOMAS F. AT WORK 


THE SON OF GILSON WILLETTS, THE AUTHOR AND 
JOURNALIST, WITH “CURLY,” HIS ST. BERNARD 
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nose against the button. William comes,and Mus- 
tapha expresses his acknowledgment of the fact 
with a gentle ‘‘ Woof."’ 

When Dr. Hill and his family came to Wash- 
ington, a very good servant was discontented for 
some time, and the family could not understand 
what was troubling him. One day, William, the 
servant, came to Mrs. Hill, and said: ‘‘’ Deed, 
madam, I can't stay inthis house. Mighty funny 
things go on here. I hears the door bell ring, and 
goes to open it, and there's nobody there. Some- 
times it rings and I gets there so quick that no- 
body could get away, and no one is around, only 
that dog. ‘T ain't natural for bells to ring in that 
way.’’ William had never been present when 
Mustapha made use of the resources of civiliza- 
tion to call servants to open doors for him, or to 
attend his master or mistress, It was only after 
the negro had been ocularly convinced that he 
would believe that the house was not bewitched. 
Since then William looks upon Mustapha as a 
superior sort of dog, and treats him with great re- 
spect. The intelligent animal knew the door 
would be opened when the bell rang. 

~ = - 

At present old residents around Edgewood and 

the home of Salmon P. Chase, the chief 
justice of the United States, during the Civil War, 
are very much impressed with the love and devo- 
tion which Clyde, the splendid old collie, the con- 
stant companion of Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, 
displays. When Mrs. Sprague died, a clergyman, 
who lives near the old homestead, gave the dog 
an asylum. Every evening, at dusk, Clyde dis- 
appears. His present master was curious to know 
the reason, and watched the dog furtively. The 
poor fellow trots across the country for about a 
mile, goes to the old homestead and makes an in- 
vestigation of the premises. His master once 
secured him admission to the home itself, and he 
trotted around through the rooms and corridors, 
lingering fondly in the old doudoir where his 
mistress so often mused on the brilliant and tragic 
events of her past life as a social queen. 
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Balancing Accounts 
Myrta Locketr AVARY 


MASTER Thomas Francis Shea made one of a 
big family gathering at a New England home 
the past summer. 

‘«This is a regular family hotel,’’ said Aunt 
Joan at the breakfast table. ‘*We must begin 
to charge board. Of course I mustn't be partial, 
Thomas Francis, so you'll have to pay with the 
rest, but I'll make it as light as possible; three 
dollars a week will do."’ 

Thomas Francis put on his thinking cap. «I 
do a lot of work here,’’ he said to uncle Tom, 
‘and I don't think it's fair to charge me so much. 
It ll take all in my bank. I’ vea mind to go home."’ 

Uncle Tom gave Thomas Francis a hint, with 
the result that, at the end of the week, the 
latter gravely called his aunt to a settlement 
and handed her two nicely balanced accounts. 
They read like this; all items being entered care- 
fully in stiff printed letters, made by Thomas 
Francis himself. All time he had reckoned care- 
fully by a little clock «« Uncle Tom"’ gave him, 
in which he took great pride :— 


Helping carry boards out of cellar, (three hours, )$ .10 


Helping Aunt Joan find hens’ nests. ; -03 
Bringing in two armfuls of wood...... , 04 
Sweeping the yard, (day's work, ) R . 25 
Finding Aunt Joan's thimble, (day's work, )... 25 
Picking thread off carpet a eas sathice ss 10 
Doing (at least) 12 errands daily......... .60 
Lending my pony to the whole family... . . 5.00 

ER Tah a ip-0s: 9 sc nedphs 66's 0 . S97 
Board, (to be deducted,).............. Pe 3.00 

Balance due Thomas Francis......... $3.37 


A little boy came home after the children had had their 
eyes examined, with the following note, duly signed by 
the principal :— 

‘“*Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir,—Your son shows decided 
indications of astigmatism, and his case is one that should 
be attended to without delay."’ 

The father sent the following answer the next day :— 

*‘Mr. Kershaw: Dear Sir,—Whip it out of him. Yours 
truly, Hiram Judkins."’ 

THOMAS F. DRESSED UP 


CLYUVE, THE FAITHFUL OLD COLLIE 
OF MRS. KATE CHASE SPRAGUE 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


nothing at a cost of only $3.00 can surpass a yearly subscription to 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD-_ tie busy folks’ news-magazine, 


—AND A— 


POST 14-Kt. GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN —+#ie test of all pens. 


Both are favorably known to very many “ Success” readers. 


if you order before December 31st, you can have both 
Magazine and Pen for $3.00, charges prepaid. 


The news-magazine will be a most desirable and appropriate git for one 
member of the family, and another member of the family, or a friend, will 
certainly appreciate the Pen. These gifts will be constant reminders of 
your thoughtfulness. 
The Regular Price of THE GREAT ROUND WORLD is - $2.00 
“ “ «  « the Post Fountain Pen is - - 3.00 


Not counting postage, the Regular Price of the Combination is $5.00 
= Our Special Limited Offer, charges prepaid,is - - 3.00 





a 

You save charges and the sum of $2.00 
We guarantee the Post Pen in every respect. There is none better. 
The unsolicited testimonials which follow tell how subscribers regard 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, and the Post Fountain Pen: 


SHARON Sprinos, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1900. 
news-magazine has far exceeded our 
tations, and we shall take pleasure in 
the atte 


Suaw University, 
Ra.eicH, N. C., March 28, rgoo. 

Tue Great Rounp Wor cp is of great use to 
ention of our friends to its many | mein my work. It may interest you to know 
ELoIse ODELL. that for two years I have had, once a week, a 
class in ‘‘ current events,” such as you suggest 
in the last number. When I began this class 
DELAWARE, OHIO, March 17, 1900. I did not know of your magazine, and I found 
please find postal order for one | it—busy teacher that I am—a great task to 
ibscription to your magazine and the | wade through our huge dailies to find the few 
ntain Pen. I have been taken with | grains of facts that I wished my pupils to as- 
in the Advocate from the first. To- | similate. I have often spent hours which I 
rmined to stop my daily and sub- | could ill afford from other work, trying to 
ur magazine and get the pen. clarify my own ideas on some subject of current 
nown of Tue Great Rounp Wor tp | interest. I determined if possible to find some 
eginning, as I have sent subscrip- | paper or magazine which would facilitate this 
rom Japan. I ama missionary | work. Of course, I had access to the , the 
irlough, and when I return I shail and the , but they did not meet the 
yet subscribers among our preachers, as | needs of my pupils. They needed something 
magazine and would be glad to simpler. It was after I came back to my work 
J. G. CLEVELAND. that a friend sent me a copy of THe GREAT 
Rounp Wor.ip. / snew at once that it was 

just what I had been looking for. 
Atcony, Ou10, May 2, 1900. Since our girls—and their teacher also—have 
eived the new Post Fountain Pen, and | had this little weekly to read, the class has been 
rised to know that any fountain pen | very interesting. ‘The girls not only read the 
e so near perfect, and give such good | magazine very diligently, but they read the 
ction. I cannot praise the pen too highly. | other papers with which their reading-room 
ny many thanks. is supplied, with much greater interest than 

W. S. KELLENBARGER, before. Ipa J. Brown. 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON IN ORDERING. 


To THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., ? 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 


For the enclosed Three Dollars, send THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 
for 52 weeks, to 











_ 





M 


Correct } 
Address | 











Send a Post Gold Fountain Pen to M 





Correct | 
Address \ 





I want a pen with a STUB—COARSE—MEDIUM—FINE point. 
[}" Strike out all but the point you prefer. We will send the style you have not crossed out. 











THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT M. COQUELIN 











Twin Stars from the French Capital 


M4?4ME SARAH BERNHARDT and Monsieur Co- 

quelin are twin stars during the progress of 
their latest American tour. ‘‘L'Aiglon,’’ the 
opening play, ran all last summer at the Theater 


| Sarah Bernhardt, in Paris, to crowded houses, 


and is considered one of the greatest dramas Bern- 
hardt has ever had. ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ 
which will also be used during this tour, has been 
played for three years in Paris. The play was writ- 
ten for M. Coquelin, and has earned for him many 
thousands of dollars. American audiences will be 
prone to compare his acting in the part with that 
of Richard Mansfield. This will be the first time in 
twenty years that Bernhardt and Coquelin have 
traveled in the same company, and Mr. Grau is 
to be congratulated upon securing two such dis- 
tinguished artists for the American public. Their 
tour will embrace the principal cities, and will 
not close until spring, when the two great actors 
return to Paris and their respective theaters in that 
city. 
g 
The Puzzle of the Greek Cross 


A NEW puzzle by Sam Loyd is unavoidably omit- 

ted from this issue, to make room for Christ- 

mas material. It will appear in a later number 
and will be handsomely illustrated. 

The predominating mistake in the answers re- 

ceived, anent the Greek Cross Puzzle, was in the 


b th: 

Ties, risip 
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SIX CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF THE GREEK CROSS PUZZLE 


making of a Roman instead of a Greek Cross. 
The following-named persons are the winners :— 

Mrs. Ella S. Witherill, Riverside, Alabama; H. 
Frank Smith, Springdale, Arkansas; H.W. Lewis, 
Santa Ana, California; Edwin A. Elliott, Cripple 
Creek, Colorado; Fred. C. Bowman, London, Can- 
ada; Lewis Price, Lagrange, Indiana; Sidney E. 
Masters, Chicago, Illinois; Bonnie E. Jewett, Des 
Moines, lowa; Jno. A. McDonald, Great Bend, 
Kansas; Chas. W. Gossom, English, Kentucky; 
Winifred B. Ladd, East Jefferson, Maine; Fred- 
erick L. C.’ Grover, Haverhill, Massachusetts; 
Miss Eva Catlin, Salisbury, Maryland; E. B. Es- 
cott, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Wm. J. Bodine, 
Springfield, Missouri; Mrs. Lora B. Thompson, 
New Albany, Mississippi, J. W. Shugard, Merri- 
ain Park, Minnesota; Paul H. Larwill, Dillon, 
Montana; H. B. Ellsworth, Fullerton, Nebraska; 
Sara Davenport Jones, Lenoir, North Carolina; 
Arthur E. Vogel, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. G. R. Kenk, Newark, New Jersey; G. W. 
Lampson, Brooklyn, New York; W. R. Niver, 
Centreton, Ohio; Joseph H. Tudor, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Daniel L. Hazard, Narragansett 
Pier, Rhode Island; S. H. Lattimore, Waco, Texas; 
Geo. A. Wake, Salt Lake City, Utah; Walter H. 
Cheney, West Brattleboro, Vermont; J. T. Bower- 
man, Singers Glen, Virginia; Miss Unice V. 
Fisher, Moonfield, West Virginia, and Miss Olive 
Olsen, West Salem, Wisconsin. 


g 
** Life is an endless chain. Each effort of to-day is a link 
which connects the deeds of yesterday with the acts of 
to-morrow.”’ 
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“THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES” IN HIS 
FAVORITE READING ROOM 








Rhodes’s Last Words on Kruger 


H. D. JONES 


THE exciting events of the past twelve months 

do not seem to have ruffled the imperturba- 
ble calm which marks that wonderful Englishman 
whom a witty fellow-countryman called ‘the Co- 


lossus of Rhodes.”’ 


This title, by the way, sprang into being at one 
It was just after news had 
reached the British capital that Cecil Rhodes had 
succeeded in consolidating the diamond indus- 


of the London clubs. 


tries, and one of the members remarked :-— 


‘*Rhodes has put through the most colossal 


consolidation of modern times.'’ 


Another member looked up and said, mildly — 
‘«Why not call him ‘the Diamond Colossus of 


Rhodes ?’"’ 


Recent letters and his latest photograph agree in 
showing Rhodes to be unchanged from what he 


was in 1898. 


Two months ago, when it was reported that 
Kruger contemplated escaping to Amsterdam by 
way of Lourenzo Marquez, Mr. Rhodes’s only 


comment was :— 


‘That will be another case of the Dutch taking | 


Holland.’’ 
a 
IF I WERE A VOICE 
CHARLES MACKAY 
F I were a Voice,—a persuasive Voice,— 
That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, o'er land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale, or singing a song, 
In praise of the Right—in blame of the Wrong. 


If | were a Voice,—a consoling Voice,— 
I'd fly on the wings of air ; 

The homes of Sorrow and Guilt I'd seek, 

And calm and truthful words I'd speak, 
To save them from Despair. 

I'd fly, I'd fly, o'er the crowded town, 

And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 

Into the hearts of suffering men, 

And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were a Voice,—a controlling Voice,— 
I'd travel with the wind ; 

And, whenever I saw the nations torn 

By warfare, jealousy, or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 

I'd fly, I'd fly, on the thunder-crash, 

And into their blinded bosoms flash ; 

And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 

I'd teach them Christian Brotherhood. 


If | were a Voice,—a pervading Voice,— 
I'd seek the kings of earth ; 

I'd find them alone on their beds at night, 

And whisper words that should guide them right— 
Lessons of priceless worth. 

I'd fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 

And tell them things they never heard— 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 

Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 


It I were a Voice,—an immortal Voice,— 
I'd speak in the people's ear ; 
And, whenever they shouted ‘' Liderty,"’ 
Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their error clear. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on miy world-wide way, 
Aud making all the earth rejoice, — 
If / were av oice,—an immortal Voice. 
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$25.00 


Extra Prize to the Boy 


Who sells the Largest Number of Copies of 


During the month of December. 
$20.00 to the boy selling the next 
largest number; $15.00 to the next, 
and so on, making 50 cash prizes 
to the 50 different boys selling the 
PosT. This is in addition to 
your regular profit made on 
every copy you sell. 


The 
Saturday 
Evening 










SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 





We will furnish 
you with Ten 
Copies the first 


week FREE 
OF CHARGE, 
to te uttan Is a handsomely illustrated weekly 


cents a copy; 
you can then 
send us the 
wholesale price 
for as many as 
you find you 


magazine; established in 1728 by 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


can sell for the 

Youcan find Has the greatest living 
many people : : ; 
who will be writers and a circulation 
glad to pat- 


of nearly a quarter of a 
million copies every week 


ronizea 
bright boy, 
and wi ili 
oF youever to 
ty" ta 
deliver it parler at the house, store or office. 
You can earn money without interfering with school duties and be independent. 
Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











Alois P. Swoboda t= re 





aealeees and u 
-—~ sa few minutes’ in your own room just 4 retiring. By this cadensed syetetn 
exercise ned in tea minates than b any other in two hours, and it is 
the o oqiy one whic! 


iy eae nd peed eligi i rf heal! bysical 
tod clatcuy'af mind sd You siasmernmanmee 





Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


ervous Exhaustion 
- and revitalizes the whole body .. . 
Pupils are of both sexes. ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend the 
fren ase cachvease. nite ef once for Tal i poe ey individual instructions are 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 113 Venetian Bidg., CHICAGO. 


"NEATH THE MAPLE A Soldier's Love Song. Pathetic v-ords set to a beautiful melody. 
The retail price is 50 cents, but we will send you a copy in com- 
plete sheet form, together with our Musical Bulletin, New De- 


IN TH E I A NE. scriptive Catalogue, Bargain Lists, etc., upon receipt of 10 cents. 


Address ADAMS MUSIC CO., Dept. S., Jersey City, N. J. 
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SARGENT 


———$—$—_____4 


IF 

YOU 
READ 
OR 
WRITE, 


SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF DEVICES 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS 
st you. Ite mbrag es many convenient contrivances for 
ter ) These include a variety of my for 
that illustrated above, No. 300-AC, - 
t with top fixable at any slant, price, vwith 
as shown, $@.25.) Atlas’ and Folio 
back-ache), Dictionary Holders for one, two 
any dictionary accommodated, including the 
ble Reading Desks (attachable to a Morris or 
hair, couch or bed), Telescopic Book-Racks,and 
covering the whole range of appliances 
W r or student; each individually com- 
changeable parts, collectively they 
ly extensive to provide most anything 
f helpful appliances that a brain worker 
m also includes 


SARGENT" s ROLLER- BEARING ROTARY BOOK CASES 
vely in the New Library of Congress) and uni- 
















gue D, of 48 pages with 7% 5 Sastentionn, givesa 
ods. It is sent without ¢ harg 


George F. Sergent Comgeny, 209 AM 4th Ave., next 280091. 1 y 




















Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham’s 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE IS MAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. 


"Sold by best 
Druggiste « 


or = = plain —_ wrapper & ex- 


raid 1.00 

fe book : “AC Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.”” Good Agents wante 
Mes. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1271 Michigan Ave., Chicage 

NeKewson & Robbins, New York, Wholesale Agents. 
WALTER 8. ROCKEY, New York, Retail Agent 

Broad way and 42nd Street Eighth Avenue and 35th Street 
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The Uplifting Spirit of Work 
e L®™ us rejoice, then,’’ says Mathews, ‘‘if we 
have a talent for work. Whatever the thea- 
ter of our labor, be it the field, the workshop, or the 
counting room,-—whether our task be to clear the 
field of stumps and stones, or, the more difficult 
one, to reclaim the wastes of the mind, —whether 
our days be spent at the anvil of the blacksmith, 
or in the cloister of the student, ‘in the solitude 
of nature, or in the deeper solitude of the 
crowd,’ let us, one and all, buckle vigorously to 
our tasks. ‘The toppling crags of duty,’ says an 
inspiring writer, ‘are before us all.’ Let us strive 
with toil of heart, and knees, and hands, to scale 
them, so that we may be brought, with God's 
help, — 


‘close upon the shining tableland, 
To which the Lord himself is moon and sun.’ 


@ 


THE GREAT MAGICIAN* 


JOHN G. SAXE 
“Ecce iterum Ficuivus!” 


ONCE, when a lad, it was my hap 
““ To gain my mother's kind permission 
To go and see a foreign chap 

Who called himself ‘“The Great Magician; 
I recollect his wondrous skill 

In divers mystic conjurations, 
And how the fellow wrought, at will, 

The most prodigious transformations. 


I recollect the nervous man 

Within whose hat the great deceiver 
Broke eggs, as in a frying-pan, 

And took ‘em, smoking, from the beaver! 
I recollect the lady's shawl 

Which the magician rent asunder, 
And then restored ; but, best of all, 

I recollect the Ribbon-Wonder. 


I mean, of course, the funny freak 
In which the wizard, at his pleasure, 
Spun lots of ribbons from his cheek, 
(Where he had hid ‘em, at his leisure;) 
Yard after yard, of every hue, 
Came blazing out, and still the fellow 
Kept spinning ribbons, red, and blue, 
And black, and white, and green, and yellow. 


I ne'er shall see another show 
To rank with the immortal ‘'Potter's’’; 
He's dead and buried, long ago, 
And others charm our sons and daughters : 
Years—years have fled,—alas ! how quick, 
Since I beheld the Great Magician, 
And yet I've seen the Ribbon-Trick 
In many a curious repetition 


Thus, when an author I have read 

Who much amazed the world of letters 
With gems his fluent pen has shed, 

(All nicely pilfered from his betters ;) 
Presto ! 't is done !—and all complete, 

As in my youth's enraptured vision, 
I've seen again the Ribbon-Feat, 

And thought about the Great Magician ! 


So, when a sermon I have heard 

Made up of bits of borrowed learning, 
Some cheap mosaic which has stirred 

The wonder of the undiscerning ;— 
Swift as a flash has memory then 

Recalled the ancient exhibition, — 
I’ve seen the Ribbon-Trick again, 

And thought about the Great Magician ! 


So, when some flippant man-o -jokes, 
Though in himself no dunce was duller, 
Has dazzled all the simple folks 
With brilliant jokes of every color,— 
I've whispered thus : (while fast and thick 
The jewels flashed across my vision, ) 
“How well he plays the Ribbon-Trick ! 
By Jove '—he beats the Great Magician !"" 


I ne’er shall see another show 
To rank with the immortal ‘‘Potter'’s’’; 
He's dead and buried, long ago, 
And other wizards take the quarters : 
Years—years have fled,—-alas! how quick, 
Since I beheld the Great Magician, 
And yet I've seen the Ribbon-Trick 
In many a curious repetition ! 


*«* Potter, the Great Magician,”’ was a clever prestidigitator 
who formerly exhibited in New England. 


sl 
HE MEANT 


A Davenport boy went to New York to solicit a position 
to travel for a wholesale house. He went five times to one 
establishment, and every time was told that they did not 
want to engage him. He tried to prevail on them to allow 
him to make a trial trip, but to no avail. Finally, he pro- 
posed to buy a small stock of goods; this was business, 
and they were ready to sell. He then went on the road 

on his own account, and made money; so, when the firm 

saw that he meant business, they were ready to employ 
him, and he is now wealthy, being a member of the firm. 
Not a boy in a hundred would have had his persistence, 
after a refusal. There is nothing like courage or faith as 
an aid to success. Another member of that firm had only 
fourteen cents when he reached New York, to seek his 
fortune. 
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FOOD IN NEW YORK. 
An Experienced Physician's Work. 


Dr. Hylande MacGrath, in experimenting on the 
result of food on his own body, says: ‘ After 
eating four heaping teaspoons of Grape Nuts with 
a little cream, I had occasion to walk about four- 
teen miles and was surprised at my feeling of 
strength and buoyancy. On other occasions, 
when I have taken careful note of my feelings and 
sensations, I have discovered that intellectual 
tasks are comparatively easy when using Grape- 
Nuts at each meal, 

‘Of course I understand that the theory regard- 
ing Grape-Nuts is practically perfect. That is, 
the food contains elements that are well known, 
and furnished in a concentrated and quite delicious 
form, it is reasonable to expect results, but the 
physical demonstration of these results is more 
satisfactory, always, than the mere statement of 
theory. 

‘«Grape- Nuts, combined with fruit and season- 
able vegetables, 1 prescribe to ailing women and 
delicate men, and have not had a case yet that 
has not furnished gratifying results. A nervous, 
irritable man of 72 became fat and amiable using 
Grape-Nuts food as a regular (but not exclusive) 
diet. 

‘«I have found slender, anaemic girls improved 
rapidly in health, spirits, weight, and looks on 
Grape-Nuts food. It would be a blessing to 
thousands of such girls if this food was used more 
largely in boarding schools and seminaries, not to 
be administered as medicine, but as a pure, 
healthful, and highly nourishing food.’ Dr. 
MacGrath lives at 96 5th Ave., New York. 
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Royal Lather Brush 


Makes Shaving Easy. 
Never Twists or Curis. 
Always a Brush—Never a Mop. 
Fits Face. 





Don’t ask the razor to do it all—it can’t. 
Fine F: i. h bristles ; never shed. Alumi- 
num ferrules ; never tarnish. Guaranteed. 
At your dealer’ 8, Or postpaid, 0c, Re- 
nsatisfactory. 
Well Lathered is Half Shaved. 
C. E. THOMPSON MPG. CO., Troy, N.Y. Half Open. 


BOYS! 


pos The 10c. toeday for 3 months’ 
trial subscription to 


Tiesitionn Boy 


Best Boys’ Paper in the World! 
Pure, I Z. Departments :—Sst 
iF Business Talks, a 
] Books, i} Church, Schoo! 
Sey OR 
ng, Pho , Stam - 
fos, Orator and De phy, St Se nce, Travel, 
Puzzles ow thers. 82 pager beautifully 


A choice from 300 elegant premiums 
= subscribers. — oe 00a ” se virial 8 ee 
bscription for 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING co. 
ajestic Bidg., Detroit, Micn. 
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I coniy prov =o g REE my book 
of seventy “ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Pecple,” if you 
will send the name of your 
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eas. B. KNOX 
54 Knox Ave., dohnstown,N.Y. 


Fancy Linen Marker. 











A dainty, di wreath with ap | inside 
We will send von one with a bottle 
fine indelible ink, red or black, yy . 2 Cc 
oo introductory imoy A of f only 2c. * 
e want a good agent fs 
for our fast wen 


ialties. 
Write at once to the LEWES ME og | ay — gy 


THE ART OF ATTAINMENT TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


SCIENTIFIC system of practical self catene which aes 
Ais nf gifte and deve to the 





tops 
1a excellence. Value literature free. Ten. 
ANAN, Dept. 8., 1505 Masonic Temple, Chicage, 111. 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
6 





day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 








VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, 


* = = Boston. 


“ KNABE 


Piano of to-day will outlive the 20th 
Century. 


TH early Knabe pianos, now over 60 years old, 
still lend their melodious sweetness to scores 
of homes. 


Viewed from any standpoint, the Knabe of to- 
_ day is the personification of perfection in Pianos.~ 


In the home, on the concert platform—any- 
where, the Knabe is well-nigh incomparable. 


The new Grands and Uprights are now on 
exhibition. 


WM, KNABE & CO. 


New York, 154 5th Ave. (Cor. 2oth St.) 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 


WASHINGTON, 1209 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Genuine Bargain 


PIANO fs 


E have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting by 
persons moving which must be disposed of at once as we cannot 

make Die room for them in our salesrooms. These 
Sterlings and other well, 
istinguished from new, yet all are offered 
at an enormous ous Fe prices when new. Upr as low as 
$100. Very — terms tor freight to to reliable persons. It would 
probably ¢ cost r. bout for ht to have one of t pronase shipped 
to you. New large eee _ with mandolin attachment, 
175, sent opr where ot on eas Write at once for complete 
ist and fall particulars. You can —* a@ great saving by securing 

‘your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as represented. 


LYON & HEALY, 62 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 




















Do You Want a 


nos include 
Ste’ ace, Soe, Oe Fisc! nce 





This dainty Pearl Blade Letter pence, 
with sterling silver handle, measures 3 1-4 


inches long, will be sent postpaid, upon 


receipt of 2§ cents, silver or stamps. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


FREE handsome fi Cotte ne B, for 1900. This 


showing gold 
and silver jewel chains, st = ‘pins, brooches, 


and novelties, will t | on request. 


The S. Linwood Comp’y, Providence, R. 1. 


BUSINESS TALK. 


We sell Standard American Watches 
(Elgin, Hampden and Waltham) as thus: 








> Jeweled Nickel Adjusted Movement in 20-Year 
ld Filled Open Face Case, $16.00. Catalog free. 


Shows you what your money will buy. Mention SuccEss, 


We Deal also in Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks. 


Ridgway ¢& Co. 
WATCH DEALERS, 


163 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Late 
John Sherman, 
American 
Statesman 
and 
Financier 














| Sherman’s Letter Made a Man of Him 


| 








‘EN years ago, when the late John Sherman was 
secretary of state, a young man, the son of 

one of Sherman's schoolmates, wrote to him for as- 
sistance. He said that he had fallen so low in life 
that there was no place for him but the gutter; 
that existence had become a burden, and that he 
wanted to die. To-day, this same young man is a 
prosperous merchant, in New York City. He told 
Success that his position is due to the advice 
given him by John Sherman, in answer to his let- 
ter. SUCCESS was given permission to publish the 
letter, which the owner guards more carefully than 
all his other possessions. Mr. Sherman wrote :— | 


You say that your life has been a failure, and that you 
are thirty years old, and ready to die. You say that you 
cannot find work, and that you see no hope in life. You 
say that your friends do not care to speak to you now. 

Let me tell you that you have reached that point in 
life when a man must see the very best prospects for his 
future career. You, at thirty, stand on the bridge that di- 
vides youth ahd manhood. The one is dying, perhaps, 
but the other will soon burst, young and hopeful, from the 
ashes, and you will find in yourself a new being,—a man. 
Do not let your discontent kill this new life, before it is 
born. 

Unless you are physically deformed, go to work. Go 
to work at any honest work, if it only brings you a dollar 
a day. Then learn to live within that dollar. Pay no more 
than ten cents for a meal, and twenty cents for a bed, and 
save as much of the balance as you can, and with the 
same intensity as you would save your mother's life. Make 
the most of your appearance. Do not dress gaudily, but 
cleanly. Abandon liquor as you would abandon a pesti- 
lence, for liquor is the curse that wrecks more lives than 
all the horrors of the world combined. 

If you are a man of brains, as your letter leads me to 
believe you are, wait until you are in a condition to seek 
your level, and then seek it with courage and tenacity. It | 
may take time to reach it; it may take years, but you will 
surely reach it,—you will turn from the workingman into | 
the business man, or the professional man, with so much 
ease that you will marvel at it. But have one ideal, and 
aim for it. No ship ever reached its port by sailing for a 
dozen other ports at the same time. 

Be contented, for without contentment there is no love 
or friendship, and without those blessings life is, indeed, 
a hopeless case. Learn to love your books, for there is 
pleasure, instruction, and friendship in books. Go to 
church, for the church helps to ease the painsof life. But 
never be a hypocrite; if you cannot believe in God, believe 
in your honor. Listen to music, whenever you can, for 
music charms the mind, and fills a man with lofty ideals. 

Cheer up! Never want to die. Why, I am twice your 
age, and over, and I do not want to die. Get out into the 
world. Work, eat, sleep, read, and talk about the great 
events of the day, even if you are forced to go among 
laborers. ‘lake the first honest work you get, and then be | 
steady, patient, industrious, saving, kind, polite, studious, 
temperate, ambitious, gentle, loving, strong, honest, cou- 
rageous, and contented. 

e all these, and, when thirty years more have passed 
away, just notice how young and beautiful the world is, 
and how young and happy you are! 

[Signed] 





JOHN SHERMAN. 
oe £:' = 


Gifts Should be Appropriate 
HE year just closing has been so prosperous 
that the spirit of philanthropy will find very 

large expression in the giving of Christmas cheer | 
at home and abroad. The trans-Atlantic mails 
are already burdened with the money-letters sent 
from America to ‘‘the old folks at home,’’ and 
there is every reason to believe that the benevo- 
lent institutions are able to provide a happy 
Christmas remembrance to all the worthy 

Next to the gifts which brighten the sent of 
the American citizen, those given to worthy char- 
ity are important to consider. Too many people 
give indiscriminately. They mean well, but so did 
the committee which sent twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of fireworks to the Irish famine sufferers. 

Still others give something of no value what- 
ever. An instance of this was made manifest at 
a public gathering in New York, where one of the 
speakers called attention to the sufferers from a 
prolonged strike, and suggested the advisability of 
giving them something. One of the s cy 
audience got up and said: ‘‘I move that we give 
them three cheers!’’ Let us select our gifts with 


| great benefits they had derived, | 





reference to their appropriateness and utility. 
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BAD DREAMS 
Caused by Coffee. 


‘«] have been a coffee drinker, more or less, 
ever since I can remember, until a few months 
ago I became more and more nervous and irri- 
table, and finally I could not sleep at night, for I 
was horribly disturbed by dreams of all sorts and 
a species of distressing nightmare. 

‘¢ Finally, after hearing the experience of num- 
bers of friends who had quit coffee and gone to 
drinking Postum Food Coffee, and learning of the 
concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble, so | got 
some Postum Food Coffee and had it made strictly 
according to directions. 

‘«1 was astonished at the flavor and taste. It 
entirely took the place of coffee, and to my very 
great satisfaction, I began to sleep peacefully and 
sweetly. My nerves improved, and I wish I 
could warn every man, woman and child from the 
unwholesome drug, ordinary coffee. 

‘«People really do not appreciate or realize 


| what a powerful drug it is and what terrible effect 


it has on the human system. 
a pound of it would be sold. I would never think 
of going back to coffee again. I would almost as 
soon think of putting my hand in a fire after I 
had once been burned. 

‘“‘A young lady friend of ours, Miss Emily 
Pierson, had stomach trouble for a long time, and 
could not get well as long as she used coffee. 
She finally quit coffee and began the use of Postum 


If they did, hardly 


Food Coffee and is now perfectly well. Yours for 
health. Don't publish my name.'’———Her- 
ington, Kan. Name given by Postum Cereal 


Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





BREAKFAST FOOD 
Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


so well with all kinds 
in’’ is wheat, because 
tnec to sustain 
is Gluterean from 
Food is scientifically milled 
and good health is sure to follow it’s continued use. 
A Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 


PURINA MILLS, 
Paramount.” 








FOR THE MAN—XMAS HINTS. 


| J AM potting all half dozen orders for 
; ot lars in - ———. wae 
ow you will ap this od 
ion for Xmas for THE MAN. 
sive him half a dozen of the absolutely 
perfect Corby collars. They are 


1-4 sizes—5 ply—heavy and dressy. 
A box of o oolings will be sent “re 
sensint of | ‘he newest is like 
style and give size of shirt 
band. Collar ould be ee larger. 


of 27 s-ply st Certy’s Cotters ore _15c. each. 
“A Sure Cure for the 
25c. Collar Habit.” # 


THE MAN will wear satisfaction 
every time he wears a Corby shirt. 
Colored catalogue shows 50 new things 
in shirts—the latest is colored body 
to match the predominating color of 
bosom. Stylish and elegant. Pat- 

— very correct. Shirt catalogue 


RALPH B. CORBY. 
138 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. » » w 
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SUCCESS 


This page is for those who have money 
to invest, and who want to know 
where to put it safely, for a good 
profit; the question 1s more import- 
ant for the man with $500 than the 
man with $50,000. 


YOUR MONEY MAY BE INVESTED ALREADY, SAFELY, AT SMALL PROFIT; YOU 
MAY NOT CARE TO CHANGE. WE BELIEVE IN “LETTING WELL ENOUGH 


ALONE ;” WE ADVISE IT. THE QUESTION IS, WHAT IS WELL ENOUGH ? 





FE HAVE now ready for investors who can put in $500 up to 
\Y $5,000, a fine acre tract which we think as choice a property as can 

be found anywhere. It is within easy and inexpensive distance from 
the business center; the character of the settlement already begun is a 
forecast of high-class development. A large number of first-rate -homes 
surround and adjoin the tract. 

We promise nothing as to results; if it is ever safe to make promises 
for the future on the accomplishment of the past, we might promise a 
good deal. It never is safe; not in real estate. But it is only fair that 
we should tell, and you should read what we have done in the years 
following the panic when great labor troubles have been rife, and 
commercial troubles have made a storm center here. We have just 
reported to a number of our clients the results of their investments here, 
based on an exhaustive report of an expert accountant ; one—the worst 
showing of all—put in $15,000, he took out $23,582.50; another—the 
best—36,389.16, he took out $30,930.50. 

These facts may serve as a forecast; they speak well for our methods ; 
the property speaks for itself. We believe the results will be better than in 
the past; we have more at stake on the results than you. 

We will send full particulars and details of the plan if you want 
them. If we carry the plan successfully we shall make a great deal 
more out of it than our share of the profits; the value of your good will 
and influence who join us in it will be worth more than the handling 
of it alone. This is the real consideration that prompts us to make such 
an offer. 


This offer is subject to prior sale before this advertisement appears. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMEN! COMPANY, 
430-108 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





POINTS FOR INVESTORS 


That I handle nothing that will 
not earn him at least 


10 per cent annually; 











Opportunity to place your capital 
in solid business enterprises, where 
instead of going into the pockets 
of promoters to launch speculative 


What 
I am 
Offering 


Assurances 
for the 
Investor 























schemes, your money goes right into the busi- 
ness to developit and increase its earning power. 


Your profits are those of an owner 


and they come directly from the operations of 
the business. 





All of my propositions are enter- 
prises selected, from many sub- 
mitted to me, because of their 
demonstrated earning power; 
because of the competence and 
reliability of the managers; and because more 
profitable than the average investment. 


The En- 











They are Secure. 


Organized under my personal supervision from 
the beginning, I have surrounded these with 
every safeguard that a wide business experience 
has shown me is advantageous to the investor. 
I cannot afford to recommend insecure pro- 
positions. 


that I am qualified to judge a proposition and 
to give reliable business advice ; that I will keep 
him fully advised of the conditions surrounding 
his investment; that there is 


Nothing speculative in my 
operations; 
and, finally, the confidence inspired by the 


followi 
onowiné =~ TESTIMONIAL 


“TI have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for a number of years and know him to be an 
. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.” 


E. P. RIPLEY present a. 7. 2 8. 7. ev evsves CHICAGO 
A. J. EARLING = presioent c., w. @6T. e. ranway CHICAGO 
H.C. HAARSTICRK peer or... @ u,v. Trans. co. ST. LOUIS 
Henny L. LITTLE manacen puissury ences §=MINNEAPOLIS 
CHances E. COFFIN eres'T comraa Taust co. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOHN OMWAKE TREAS. u. 6. PLavINe Can” Co. 
Patrica CUDAHY pres’t cucany enormens Co. 
We. W. ALLIS «= presen ©. PF. mL18 Company 
ALFRED JAMES Pree’) PORTH-w'n MATL IMS. CO. 


DO I GET YOUR BUSINESS ON THIS SHOWING? 





Solicitor of -——— 
Commercial Investments 


Cassius M. Paine sine Trice 


6 New Insurance Building 44 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Francis Wilson and Andrew Carnegie 


Mas* people wonder why Francis Wilson is 
successful and holds the title of a peer of 
the comic opera stage. 
To look at him off the stage, he is the last per- 
son one would think could be the funny man who 
has entertained hundreds of thousands of people 
for the past twenty years. He is small of stature, 
has not half the natural advantages of many other 
artists, yet holds the highest place in this particu- 
lar niche of his profession, and is probably rated 
as one of the few really rich men in it. Demure 
in manner, modest in speech, serious in counte- 
nance, he seems the exact opposite of his many 
famous comedy characters. 

In a general talk with Mr. Wilson in his dress- 
ing room, one night recently, the question of 
his success was mentioned and the reason asked. 
“‘O!" said he, ‘‘I suppose it is just like all others’ 
success; I worked like a mule all the time, and 
kept at it constantly. As Andrew Carnegie says, 
‘Application is the thing.’ I kept at the same 
thing, and it was bound to come. Of course | 
did n't know that that was his game, too, until} 
after I had entered the show business. Had | 
known sooner how easy it was for a man to get 
rich,—as rich as he is,—I think I should have 
invested in iron and steel, and probably put 
a little into coal, not forgetting ice. How- 
ever, I'm well satisfied to look back and see that 
by hard work and application I have succeeded 
where many others have given up. I tell you 
that word ‘application’ means much in this busi- 
ness. The first view I had of it was when a three- 
foot slap-stick used to be applied to me reg- 
ularly from 9 P. M. to 9.10 P. M., during a min- 
strel show. After that I grew to the distinction of 
a clog dancer; then I pined to be able to ‘say 
something’ to the audience, and finally got to 
speak a line or two. Wild horses couldn't hold 
me after that, and I quit the minstrels and took 
small acting parts. Oh, well! there's no use go- 
ing into detail,—I had to hustle and finally suc- 
ceeded. Here I am working as hard as ever every 
night, trying to amuse my audiences."’ 

‘‘How do you teel on ‘first nights,’ Mr. Wil- 
son?'’ I asked. 

‘« First nights? Heavens! don’t speak of them. 
It makes me feel bad now, to think of the Thurs- 
day when we first gave the ‘Monks of Malabar.’ 
Really, I felt like taking a train and running away, 
when that evening came around; and, if it hadn't 
been for my wife coming down from New Rochelle 
with me, I believe I should have tried to swim 
across the Sound and lose myself on Long Island. 
First nights! Whew! They're worse than frost- 
bites, mosquitoes and the yellow jaundice all at 
once. Don't let’stalk about’em. I'm nota bit 
superstitious, but the man who invented them 
owes me his life. I have an idea where he is, 
and I hope he'll stay there till I reach him."’ 


oe 
Don’t Wabble 


O* of the greatest hindrances to the success 
of a modern young man is a habit of 
wabbling. Everywhere we see young men, es- 
pecially in politics, who are always ‘‘ yawing,"’ 
as sailors say. They never know just where they 
stand or what they think. They lean a little to 
the right or to the left. They do not dare to 
stand erect and look the world in the face, think 
their own thoughts, and live their own creed. 
They are never quite certain of anything. They 
never dare state their opinion, if they have any. 
Wabbling or vacillation always indicates weak- 
ness of character, inefficiency. Men with back- 
bone, nerve, grit, do not wabble. They are not 
afraid to look a king in the face. Though they 
may not own a dollar, they at least own them- 
selves, and are not afraid to stand erect. 


| a 


THE BEST FUN-MAKERS 


A healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please. se 


THE LOFTIEST OF HUMAN AIMS 
ashamed to die unless you have won some victory for hu 


manity."' 
a 


LOOK OUT FOR TWENTY-ONE, BOYS! 


of virtue or abandon one of vice. —HORACE MANN, 





Horace Mann's last words to young men were: ‘ Be 


After the age of twenty-one few men commence a cours” 
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Queen 
Wilhelmina, 
Who is to be 
Married 
January 17, 
1901 











The Betrothal of a Queen 


A PICTURE that caught the heart of the whole 
" world was that of the young queen of Hol- 
land, blushingly presenting her fiancé, Duke 
Henry, to the foreign ministers, at The Hague. 
When Wilhelmina was fifteen years of age, she 
told her mother she would never marry, but would 
rule alone, as did the great Queen Elizabeth, of 
England. But this royal girl did not then know 
her heart. It is not the cold, proud, self-satisfied 
heart of Elizabeth, but the warm, maternal, cling- 
ing heart of Victoria, in her early reign. The 
young queen's marriage, it is announced, will oc- 
cur in the coming January, at least a year earlier 
than her cabinet had hoped for. Doubtless she 
would have been opposed in this early marriage, 
but for the great love of her subjects, who, when 
they heard of it, approved in such an emphatic- 
ally hearty manner that the Dutch cabinet did 
not dare to interfere. 

That she should have chosen an obscure duke, 
instead of one of the young princes of the reign- 
ing houses of Europe, is an evidence of her pru- 
dence and good sense. Holland, like the other 
small states of Europe, exists by sufferance of the 
great powers, or rather because of their fear of 
each other, and any alliance with one of them 
would threaten her independence. Kings and 
queens marry for the state and not for the heart, but 
Wilhelmina, in her marriage, has, doubtless, 
gratified both. The whole world will rejoice in 
the young queen’s happiness. 


##s#@ 


The Late 


on 

“The Most 
Successful 
Man” 














THE brilliant author, critic and writer, Charles 
Dudley Warner, who passed away recently, 
was an occasional contributor to these columns. 
He felt deeply interested in the work which Suc- 
cess is doing. Probably the last work of his pen 
was the following answer to the question, ‘‘ The 
most successful man, who is he?"’ 
‘‘A man who has made the most of his 
‘portunities, and who, in addition, has cul- 
tivated every faculty with which he is endowed, 
1as won success. It is the duty of everyone to 
ake the greatest possible progress and to become 
perfectly developed as ability permits. There 
is no room for sluggards, nowadays. I believe 
every young man should go to college for the 
training he will get there. He is sure to come out 
tter able to take his place in the world’s work, 
d all his talents will be of greater use than if 
he had no training. I am afraid there are few 
men who can say that they have made the most 
T 


their talents. If there are any, they should 

nsider themselves successful, because they have 

de the most of what they had. We see the 
porable of the talents lived over again every day, 
and the result is usually the same. The man who 
mikes the most of what he has is the winner in 
th s or any similar competition.” 
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Wing Piano —Style 29—Caencert Grand Upright 
Noe other piano made equais this in style and design of case. 23 other styles to select from 


THE WING PIANO 


SAVE FROM $75 TO $200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 
dealer or agent. We do not employ agents 
to sell the WinG Piano. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost 
of manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the 
retail profit. This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far 
away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more 
convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy froma 
local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


SENT ON TRIAL; FREIGHT PREPAID We will send the above 


piano, or your choice of 
23 other Winc PIAnos, on trial, to any part of the United States, with freight 
prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can com- 
pare it carefully and critically with the highest priced pianos sold in retail 
stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back 
and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our confidence in the 
Winc Piano, All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in 
advance. We pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENT. ACHMENT imitates ectly the tones ef the mandolin, 
U AL ATT M Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano accom ment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a <= player on the piano as 
though rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental 
at it has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any 
other piano, although there are several imitations. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION Al! Wixc Pianos have 7% octaves 
grand scale, overstrung 
giving greatest volume and power of tone; double lever, grand PPEPPP PEE 
ting action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in reverent 
all the est woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, : 
genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. yitiik 


OVER 30,000 WING PIANOS have been manufactured and 

sold in 82 years. Every Winc 
Piano is ranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 
We sell Wixc Piano on éasy payments. Old instruments taken in exchange. 
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“TI should like to say a few words about P need pianos and manner of doing business, No 
one is pry bana ope justice in not availing themselves “ree most liberal terms. The tone, 
touch, and lity of your pianos cannot be questioned. e instrumental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects which cannot be equalled.” 
* —ALBERT DragceRt, Thornbury, Jowa. 

The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, 
touch, and workmanship it is certainly extra fine. he strangest part of it seems to be that you 
can sell such an instrument for such a low price.”—F. D. Green, , Lake County, Ohio. 








A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION 
About 
Rloaes cums Sees on coquent. The enly compinne best oft Sind 


ever Everyone intending piano should have it. 
Wing & Son 3'?3"* © 12th St. New York. 


1868 — gad Year — s900 
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Clothing Success 


A reversible fancy silk vest, one side single 
breasted, reside doubie-breast- 
ed: each gde < different material an 
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Avoip THAT HUMP 


so common among stenographers 


and typewriters 


usmc De McGurrin 
opy Holder 


Price, $2.00 


oe Cc 


Prepaid, to any part of the United States, “‘ on approval,” sub 
ts return at our expense, if not positively the most a the es 
ving copy holder on the market at any price. 


Business men will appreciate its merits by the increased 
speed obtained and the additional work accomplished by 
their stenographers. 

You take no risk---the risk is ours. 
Will fit any machine 
Easy to adjust 

Send for it, naming machine, to 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN 
11 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 















Simple, durable, visible writing. 
You cannot get greater value 
whatever price you pay. 


Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Exposition. 


Write for nearest agent’s address. 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., - Chicago, U. S. A. 





















A Veritable Job Printery 


So the JEWETT is described. Itis adaptable to 
Sesry ag it keeps the repair man 

work. your t i ds— 
if the JEWETT ‘aeons t : a tae oom d 





doesn er d, 
we will build one to order. 
Pamphiet, what fs 
Jewett, tree. Full of poimers tend forone, 


JEWETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
610-612 Locust St., Des Moines, lows. 


“Bestin the World” 


Do You Know 


RG are made in various styles and sizes from GO cts. to $6.00 
They are easy to work and will write neat clean letters in regular standard . If your dealer hasn't 
them, send to us for catalogue and 4 
iain wt auto. Our Holiday Special No.3 
an efficient and h full nickelied and with polished hardwood carrying case, is an 
elegant, sensible 
your money. SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER CO. 638 First Ave., New York. 

year 


$2.75 “2° $6.00 DRESS PATTERN 


Vor $2.75 we furnish a full dress pattern of six yards of 42-Ineh Pterola e-Tene Mercer- 
tned Crepen. 1 choice of colorings, ard. 





price e 


A 













OUR SPECIAL $2.75 
offered by any house. We : 


advertise our dress 





» 
ORDER TO-DAY! 


gene they never again can be offered gf the price. 


















$ Buys this POUNTAIN 
Ss Acme <—— 
Fountain Pen + ebay 
To introduce oun reanias 83 Solid : p> Byte ee ae ae runs freely wat 
me FO! sect ie 2 
for lady or gentleman CHRISTM EX, resaid for sE-. Money back if not 
& most appropriate : CO., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Aguinaldo’s Well-Foun@ed Fear 
OscaR F. WILLIAMS 
(Former Consul to Manila) 


DEC 


GUINALDO 1s afraid of his own people. From 
numerous personal meetings with the Fili- 
pino leader, I have learned enough of his character 
to feel sure that he would much rather be in the 
United States, to-day, safe and at rest, under the 
protection of our flag, than at the head of his non- 
descript and discontented army, a fugitive in the 
mountains of the Philippines. 

He realizes that his cause is lost, but a great 
many of his followers do not realize this; they 
have a very inadequate conception of the power 
and resources of the United States, and still hope 
to retrieve their shattered fortunes. Aguinaldo has 
made them many grand, eloquent promises and 
pledges. He has led them into their difficulties, 
and they expect him to lead them out. If he 
should make a move, at the present time, to sur- 
render his army, or to leave the country, his fol- 
lowers would try to kill him. It will be seen that 
his position is precarious. He cannot maintain it 
long. Every day his people are growing more 
discontented. A reaction is setting in. The Fili- 
pino soldiers are beginning to lay at the door ot 
their once idolized leader the responsibility for al! 
their loss and hardship. My opinion is that, in ; 
few months, by some cunningly devised plan, 
Aguinaldo will contrive to escape from the coun 
try, or have himself captured, in order that h« 
may be secure from his own comrades-in-arms. 
We will not hurt him, and he knows it. He also 
knows that, in his present position, he is in immi- 
nent danger of assassination. 

With Aguinaldo removed from the field of 
action, the Filipino insurrection would fall to pieces 
through its own lack of cohesive power. The 
Filipinos, who are now fighting us, would flock to 
our standards, as so many whose eyes have been 
opened to our real intentions have already done. 
Four of the most prominent members of Agui- 
naldo’s cabinet came into Manila while I was 
there, and asked for protection. As I have al- 
ready said, Aguinaldo would have done the same, 
had it been possible. He opened the flood gates, 
and has himself been tossing, helpless, in the 
current. He wrote personally to me: ‘‘1 can 
agree with you, but I can’t get my people to agree 
with you. After three hundred years of looting 
and oppression, they cannot believe that the pur- 
pose of a white-skinned nation can be honest.” 
He thought that his wife and family, whom he 
loves, would be safest under American protection, 
and arranged to have them fall into our hands. 
One of the members of his cabinet wrote to me, 
asking that his family be allowed to come to 
Manila, because of their greater safety in that 
city, and the request was granted, despite the fact 
that the husband and father was fighting against 
us. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT. If,on examination you are not suited, retur: it and we will refund | 





All this goes to show that the most intelligent 
of the Filipinos realize that we are not ogres, after 
all, and that our intention is not to plunder their 
country, but to develop it. 

The great majority of the people of Manila have 
hailed the advent of the Americans with delight, 
and they make excellent American citizens. The 
men are industrious and peaceful. They love 
their families and their homes. I have trusted 
many of them, and my confidence has never beet 
betrayed. The women are gentle and virtuous. 
The natives take little part in the vice and dissi 
pation to be found in Manila. Aguinaldo is, it 
many ways, worthy of respect. At a time whet 
our relations with him were growing strained, | 
asked him not to destroy the city waterworks, 0 

_ the ground that the sudden shutting off of th 

| water, in a city like Manila, would mean man} 

deaths and much suffeging on the part of innocer 
victims, particularly women and children. A fe 
blows with a sledge hammer would have done th 
mischief. I am sure Aguinaldo felt the temptation 
but resisted it, prompted, I think, by human 
feelings. 

The natives are content under American ru! 
in Manila, and have reason to be. We have esta) 
lished a free church, courts free from ecclesis 
tical influence, and hundreds of public school 
conducted, as nearly as possible, like the publ 
schools in the United States. The people ai 
enthusiastic over these schools. The childre 
quick to learn, pick up knowledge, especially 
the English language, and go home and tea‘ 
their parents. In avery few years, English inste 
of Spanish will be the language of the Philippi» 

There has been much talk about drinkin, 
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The finest catalogue ever issued is yours 
on request. If interested in typewriters, you 
ought to have it. 
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Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


WILSON’S Ear Drums 


The saggaek yer ENE sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They fit 
in the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their efficiency. 
Information and eon ae 
WILSON BAR DR ** 
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Mark Twain as a Man of Honor 








SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, 1900 





ust when we have finished garnering the large 
J crop of military and naval heroes produced . 
our latest war, a distinctly new and very interest- 
ing type appears in the person of Mark Twain, a 


hero of the integrity of debt. It is not an unusual 
thing for an American citizen to pay his honest | 


debts, even when he is not compelled to. But it 
was reserved for Mr. Clemens, one of the world’s 
best known and best loved men, to add a new 
chapter to the story of honesty between man and 
man, by making one more ‘‘tramp abroad,”’ to 
pay his debts. 

Mr. Clemens says he went around the world 
this time to satisfy his conscience. The great 
humorist’s example has, however, afforded an 
inspirational example to all his debt-ridden coun. 
trymen. Doubtless, many of them, ,when he had 
paid his debts, have been incited to pay theirs, 
rather than yo through bankruptcy. They are 
satisfied that the Twain method of wiping out old 
scores is a good one. 

First, we simply laughed at Twain's jokes. 
Then, we discovered that they are literature. 
Next, we learned, against our will, that the humor- 
ist is something else,—a serious suul, who does 
not love the laughter he provokes. And, at length, 
the humorist turns out to be the most striking 
example of the honesty of his country. a quality 
that the world has tried to deny to all jokers. 
Here is a man who can exemplify his country’s 
gift of humor and its honor at the same time. 





[Concluded from page 516) 

Manila. In the nature of things, there is more 
drinking of spirits there than before the arrival 
of the army, but the accounts of intoxication have 
been greatly exaggerated. Very few new licenses 
have been granted. There seem to be more drink- 
ing places because shrewd Asiatic Jews, seeing an 
opportunity to make ill-gotten gains by the com- 
ing of the army, crept into Manila, bought out 
the saloons, refitted and enlarged them. 

As to the future of the. Philippines, I think, 
strange as it may sound to say it, that the islands 
will be developed more by European brains and 
capital than by American. The intelligent and 
educated young men of Europe find few oppor- 
tunities left at home. Therefore, many of these 
young men, ambitious to be more than un- 
derlings, seek the colonies and new countries. 


| On the other hand, capable young men of the 


United States need not go so far afield for their 
opportunities. There are plenty right here at 
home, for men who know how to take advantage 
of them. For these reasons, 1 would make no 
sweeping recommendation to young men of Amer- 
ica to go to the Philippines. They can do as well, 
or better, in the United States. But, of course, 
there are exceptions. For example, if 1 had 
special knowledge of the mining or lumber busi- 
ness, I should be tempted to become a business 
man in the Philippines myself. 
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Not for sale by stores. Express prepaid to your door. 


The Ostermoor Patent + 5 
Elastic Feit Mattress, ° 


“ We are such stuff as dreams are made on.”’—SHAKESVEARE. 
ustrating the extraordinary good 
points and superior work- TRADE MARK, 
manship of hand-laid fill- r ‘ 
closing of our 






ing 
mattress 


TOE COE Et ec oun 


- 
TPeeeeetie 


Parent ELastic Fe.t consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed 
in the tick by hand, and Never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed 
absolutely vermin proof. Tick may pe removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair.caNn BE; 
no repicking or restuffing ever necessary. 


Thousands have purchased, but a thousand doubters hesitate. If you 
doubt, we don’t ask you to buy—simply send your name and address on a 
postal, and we will mail you our handsome 72-page colored, illustrated book, 

The Test of Time.” Send anyhow, whether you need a mattress or not. 





We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and get 
your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at the end of 
THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair 
Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 











EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID EVERYWHERE. 


twenty-one years since is stillin use 
and most comfortable, notwithstand- 


J ’ ork. | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ibs. $8.35 
6 6 eee : | «3 feet wide, 30 lbs. . =. 10.00 ALL 
39 Whitehall Street, January 1, 1900. | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs. 11.70 - ,6 FEET 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR.& Co. 4 feet wide, 40lbs. . . 13.35 | 3 INCHES 
Gentlemen :—The Patent Elastic 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 4 
Felt Mattress_J purchased of you | Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


Take Care! Don't be Deceived! 


ing the wonderfully long service it has There is not a single store in the country that carries our 

given. There can be no question of | mattress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 

the superior excellence and dura- | Feit which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our 
bility ot pet = Mattress. | ame and guarantee is on every mattress. 

espectfully, 

H. S. Kineouawe, Surg,. U.S.A. | Gan be bought only direct from us. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book ** Church Cushions.” 

















Cycle Speaking About 
Christmas 


No gift furnishes more pleasure and 
instruction than a good Camera. The 
Cycle Poco Camera is designed: to 
meet all requirements of up-to-date 
photography. 





Snow Scenes and Interiors . 


are beautiful, but need great range in exposure 
and exact focusing, which can only be had 
with plate cameras. 


= The Most Successful Pictures 


-~ 


are secured from Glass Plates, which owing 
to their easy development, seldom prove fail- 
Uses Glass Plates ures. Besides this they only cost half as 
and Films much as films. 
Write for catalogue fully describing the many styles. 
$ ead Rochester Camera & Supply Co.. 29 South Street, 
up ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 


LEMENT STUDEBAKER Started at the forge of a 
village smithy in Indiana, more than three 


, decades ago. To-day, he is one of the greatest 


manufacturers of America. What was the secret 
of Mr. Studebaker’s success? Every nail that 
he drove held! 

g 


D J. Mackay, once a millionaire railroad man, 

* but now with a debt of half a million dol- 
lars on his shoulders,and no assets but his honor, 
starts life anew, at sixty-seven, with the determi- 
nation of again becoming a millionaire. This 
plucky man lives at Anderson, Indiana, and is 
the manager of one of the largest paper mills in 
the West. 

@ 


OE of the longest, coldest and hardest races 

of the coming year will be that between E. 
B. Baldwin, of Brooklyn, Dr. Fridjof Nansen, and 
the Duke of Abruzzi, to reach the North Pole 
first. None has been there exactly, but reaching 
the pole is no longer in question; it is a question 
of who shall be the first to get there. Mr. Bald- 
win has the most reason to win, according to his 
millionaire backer, W. Ziegler, who says he must 
never again show his face in America if he does 
not get there. Each has a new plan of his own. 


NEW YorK City’s ‘‘hole in the ground,’’ by 

means of which three millions of people 
hope to have rapid transit soon, is eating its way 
from the Battery to Harlem with much energy. 
Contractor McDonald assures the city that the 
road will be completed in three years, instead of 
four as first planned. 


O** of the youngest general railroad officers in 

America is A. J. County, the chief clerk of 
the secretary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
Irish lad came to Philadelphia in 1890, with one 
or two letters and three dollars and sixty-four 
cents in his pocket. He had learned railroading 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway of 
Ireland, where he commenced at the age of thir- 
teen and served five years. On his arrival in 
America he had not a friend, but he had a mind 
trained to his work and the personality that makes 
friends. 

g 


HE boytime ambitions of some great men are 
curious to recall. Howard Pyle wanted to be 
a locomotive engineer. Senator Benjamin R. Till- 
man says that, in his case, a good surgeon was 
spoiled. The lad who is now known as Dr. T. 
De Witt Talmage aspired to be a stage driver at 
ten. Leonard Wood longed to walk a quarter-deck. 
The poor boy, Andrew Carnegie, in far-off Scot- 
land, was itching to get to New York and become 
the owner of a great newspaper. If George Dewey 
had had his way as a boy, he would have been a 
brigadier in the Spanish War instead of sinking 
Montojo at Manila. Bronson Howard was disap- 
pointed that he was not a globe-trotter. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, had he been permitted, 
would have become a Baptist preacher. William 
Dean Howells recollects that his greatest ambi- 
tion was to drive mules to tow a canal boat. So 
the world may congratulate itself on the results of 
many a case of disappointed ambition. 


PATON G. BrounorF is the name of a “Russian | 
composer, pianist and lecturer discovered by . 


F.W. Riesberg. Hecame to this country six years 
ago, quite unknown, and, by sheer force ‘of abil- 
ity and character, has become a shining musical 
light. His lectures on Russian life are a feature 
of educational work this winter in New York City. 


THe death of Professor F. Max Miiller, of Ox- 
ford University, removes from the world one of 


| its greatest scholars. Max Miiller did more than 





any other man to acquaint the West with the spec- 
ulative philosophy of orientalism, through his 
translation of many of the sacred books of the 
East. The professor, although knowing so much 
of India, never visited that interesting country. 
He frequently said that he may have originally 
been a Hindoo who had been reincarnated into a 
European, and that much of his knowledge of the 
East came to him from a past life spent in the 
country of the Ganges and the Himalayas. He was 
German born. 
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Do you 
realize 
the charm of 
a good 
Music Box? 
It is a constant 
source of 
contentment 
whether you are 
alone or 
entertaining. 


OLYMPIA 
MUSIG 
BOXES 


will cheer many an hour. We sell all 
kinds of Music Boxes from a toy to the 
Olympia * Grand.’ 


From 85c. te $2800. 
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T° but few men is it given to achieve renown 
in widely divergent fields of human endeavor. 
| Most of all is this true of those whom destiny led 
to face their youthful fortunes in a new and unde- 
veloped country, amid crude surroundings, and, 
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E. L. CUENDET, Mfgr., 21 John Street, New York. 
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California 
Winter 


esorts 


Coronado, Pasadena, Catalina, 


Santa Barbara, Monterey 
and others. 


Islands as bewitching as Capri, 


a coast as gay as the Riviera, 
mountains rivaling the Alps. 


A winter climate surpassing 


that of Egypt and Algiers. 


Sumptuous hotels with 


accommodations for thousands 


of guests. 


The California Limited runs 


daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 


and San Francisco, 


via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


and 


for 





so to speak, on the very frontiers of civilization, 





when the present century had hardly passed its 
youth; when, in fact, the spirit of the age had 
scarcely manifested itself, and only a vague pre- 
monition was felt in the minds of men of the 


| glories that might inure to the nineteenth century. 


In those days but few dared even dream of the 
splendid achievements that history would be com- 
pelled to transcribe as the distinguishing character- 
istics of the century, and only the seers of the 


time foresaw that the door to a new epoch had | 


been opened, the threshold of a new era crossed. 

Among the names of those who are entitled to 
| the distinction of dual achievements must be 
placed that of Marshall Monroe Kirkman. Born 
nearly sixty years ago in a remote county of the 
then young state of Illinois, he inherited nothing 
but his good name, an honorable ancestry, and 
the grit, honor and courage of an Anglo-Saxon. 
With no field for distinction open before him, 
with the scant education that the time and place 
afforded, but with high hopes, doubtless, he was 
working at the age of iourteen as a messenger boy 
in the service of what is now the great Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway System, at the little 
frontier station of Fulton, on the Mississippi. In 
this first glimpse we find him carrying a telegram 
across the river on the floating ice at the peril of 
his life. He has risen, step by step, from messen- 
ger boy to telegraph operator, from operator to 


train dispatcher, from the operating department | 
to that of accounts and finances, until to-day he | 


is an executive officer of the great transportation 
company into the service of which he entered 
| forty-four years ago. 

When Mr. Kirkman had attained mature man- 
hood, and had passed through the graduation of 
the service, he found himself a master in a pro- 
fession that had no literature; oral tradition alone 
enshrined its tenets; fugitive forms carried with 


them vague legends as to their purport and des- | 


tiny, but beyond this the principles that under- 
lay and the practices that obtained in the art of 
nineteenth-century transactions on this continent 
were covered up with mystery, and known only 
to the initiated. 
and classifying this immense mass of knowledge, 
Mr. 
leisure hours. 


Science of Railways,”’ 


position of the subject. 


pen of a writer, but was also gifted with imagina- 
tive powers and a wealth of language that lent 
charm to the dry subject of which he treated; 
hence it was no surprise to those who knew him 
best that he should write a novel, ‘‘ The Romance 
of Gilbert Holmes,’’ which has gained the ap- 
plause of the critics and the favor of readers of 
fiction. To the church and to the clubs of his town, 
(Evanston, Illinois,) he has given much, and from 
them received distinction and honor. The long 
winter evenings find him in his library in con- 
genial companionship with his favorite books. 
‘*Loyalty’’ is the keynote of his character, and 
to this virtue he attributes his success in life; tor he 
who is loyal in his labor and to his ideals and to 
those about him cannot, whatever outward appear- 
ances may indicate, be counted as having failed. 
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To the herculean task of stating 


Kirkman for twenty-five years devoted his 

In 1894 he published the result | 
of his labors in twelve volumes, known as ‘‘ The | 
which work is accepted | 
the world over as a complete and authoritative ex- | 
In this solid and scien- | 
tific work there were indications that the author | 
possessed not only the genius of analysis and the | 
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A FAMILY BOX 


RI ‘| Containing 


the following 
useful articles :-- 
1 Bar Fairbank’s Fairy Soap 
2 Packages Pearline 

















1 Pound Caramel-Cereal 

1 Package Granose Biscuits 
1 Package Granola 

1-4 Pound Fig Bromose 


2 Small Pkgs. Quaker Oats 


1 Large Box Taicum Powder 
‘1 Can Protose and Beans 1-2 Pound Protose 
1 Package Allen’s Foot-Ease 1-2 Pound Nut Butter 
1 Copy Healthful & Artistic Dress System Pamphiet 


(New Edition, Hiustrated) 


GIVEN for one xew subscription to ‘‘ GOOD a P ey articles are omens heme agoneiin. . If you ware 
to purchase " ty bout $1.50; thus you effect a saving in purchasing household supplies, and a 
get . Se a ey eae GOOD ABALTH™ FREE. Included in this list are some of the famous Battle Creek 
Health Foods. T table delicacies not excel at ‘ “ 

“ GOOD HEAL i” is achnowledend to be the oldest, most reliable, and best health periodical published. For 
thirty-five years it has been the leading exponent of hygiene and sanitation. Published monthly, regular magazine 
size, and fully illustrated with special half-tone engravings. nae ; 

(is fen ockae an auunanaae is sent by express or freight collect, for one new subscription, accompanied by the 
egular subscription price of $1.00. Address all orders direct to— 


Good Realth Publishing Co., 305 U1. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


$9-59 OUTFIT FREE 


TO ANYONE WHO WILL ACT AS OUR AGENT. 


We have given profitable and permanent employment for years to thousands of agents throughout the U.S. who 
are making from $4.00 to $10.00 per day selling the new and attractive Household Specialities in Tinware and 
Aluminum which we are constantly manufacturing and introducing. Our goods are made of the best material, are 
pleasing to all housewives, give liberal profits to agents and find ready sale the year round. They are labor-saving 
urticles. most of which were invented by women because they were needed. ‘To encourage the interest shown by agents 

w selling our goods and add good active workers to the large number already employed we have decided to make 
nother free outfit offer comprising a most desirable selection from the large variety of useful and attractive House- 
hold Novelties which we alone absolutely manufacture. Read our offer and learn how to get free this outfit of 
five attractive articles which we have found are among our very best sellers. 










































Is standard cup 
measure for which 
all receipts call. Is 
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THE “ CLEAN CUT” 
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Consists of nine dif- 


ferent useful articles 
combined in one. 








Our retinned Steam Cereal Cooker 
consists of a large bottom pan 10 14 inches 
wide with an rack and cereal pan 
which holds five pints for cooking cereals, 

juality tin with a flat, thin knife, securely 


ete, It allows the steam to circulate over D> lap 
riveted in center and at rim. Simple and and into the cereals Ty EI kernels cy 
durable. It is a great seller. tender, delicious and readily digestible. Co 
EE OUTFIT All that is required of anyone who wishes to secure the above $1.50 outfit free is to 
HOW TO GET FR e send us name and address with 50 cents and this valuable outfit, together with cata- 
ones, printed matter, instructions, ete., will be sent by —— to any part of the U.S. We ask for this small deposit of 50 cents, 
ust one-third the value of the goods only as a guaran that the person asking for the outfit is willing to work for us, selling our 
goods and to protect the agent from those who might wish to ie the outfit only for their own use. When any person who receives 
the owtfit has sent us an order amounting to $6.00 or over we will know that he or she is acting as our agent and will allow a deduc- 
tion of 50 cents and the express charges paid on outfit from the amount of the order and in this way the outfit is obtained absolutely free. 
TO SAVE rReihr oR EXPRESS CHARGES TO AGE and to insure more quickly the soos of goods, orders 


may be addressed to and shipped from any of the following seven cities where we have permanent branches esta’ . In writing 
mention Special Offer 156. 


H Novelty Works, 1 9 to 25 Randolph St., Chicago. 


or New York, N. Y.;-B Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col. 























Good Clothes for Men 


Who want the best in material. 


Well Made Clothes for Men 


ho appreciate careful workmanship. 


Fashionable Clothes for Men 
Who care to be dressed in style. 

We 4o not furnish at any price the sort of cheap. shoddy clothing that has no attraction 

but its cheapness. We do not compete with your local clothier. He can't furnish our kind of 

clothes. But we do make-to your order stylish. serviceable suits at from $15.00 u 

fessors, Bankers, Docto dressers from every walk of life, from Maine to California. send 

us their order yearafter year. Write for instructions for self measurement and samples of cloth. 


Our attractive book. “Good C.othes” illustrated 
with expensive half tone Vings, tells what to 
wear on every occassion. nt FREE on request. 


JOSEPH HVUSAK RCHANT TAILORING COMP ° 
ie Soy een Street, Chicago. — 
In Business 20 Years. See Dun or Bradstreet. 








And Pri =a 
ATENTS Money 30023. rie 
book, newspaper, with 
Maker ot: iso: 318 printing 
Patents. 
| 


. Type setting 

FREE! Valuable Bookon Tells how to se- 
hantes nents inival easy, ted rules sent. For man or boy. 
peo ony Ia Bn oe pond tor catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Big Book Free! novdst. Wachinates. D.C. 
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Heroes of Achievement 
[Concluded from page 505] 


_ sometimes gave, when they put before the foot- 
| lights the eldest of the Straus brothers,—a lad of 





| fourteen or fifteen years,—to make impassioned 


appeals to the audience to contribute something 
from their slender purses for the boys at the front. 
The little Oscar was rather small to take part in 
these exhibitions, but it was about this time, if I 
am not mistaken, under the tutelage of a sister of 
the writer, he was given his first lessons in Eng- 
lish literature. He was a bright, obliging, ener- 
getic little fellow, with brown, wavy hair, brown 
eyes, and rosy complexion, such as many of the 
successful men of the country have. 

At Collinsworth Institute, (our local Harvard, ) 
he made good use of his opportunities, until his 
father’s business necessitated a change of resi- 


| dence to our larger and much more pretentious 


neighbor, the city of Columbus. There he en- 
tered Professor Dewes's school and kept unbroken 
his record for industrious application and good 
behavior. 

At the close of the Civil War, with his father’s 
family, he removed to New York. There he 
attended the Columbia Grammar School, and 
Columbia University. Among his classmates were 
James Brander Matthews and Stuyvesant Fish. 
He was graduated with distinction, attended the 
Columbia Law School, and entered the office of 
Charles O'’Conor, becoming one of the leading 
lights of his profession. 

As evidence of the high appreciation in which 
he is held by his friends and fellow-citizens, it 
may be mentioned that he has had the degree of 
LL.D. conferred upon him by Brown University, 
Washington and Lee University, and more re- 
cently by the University of Pennsylvania. 

During President Cleveland's administration, 
Mr. Straus was the American representative at 
Constantinople; and, during the present term of 
President McKinley, when services of more than 
the ordinary degree of diplomatic ability were re- 
quired to deal with ‘‘the unspeakable Turk,’’ a 
Republican President, ignoring all precedents, 
requested Mr. Straus, a Democrat, to accept the 
post of minister to Turkey. Of this position he is 
still the incumbent. 

His career should be an inspiration to boys 
everywhere. Coming from the ranks, he made 
the best of all his opportunities, and rose from 
one position to another, to be the friend and 
counselor of rulers and potentates on both sides 
of the ocean. 

g 


To the Boys of the New Century 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


ROM the mountain-peak of Progress 
In the century to be, 
Through the autumn air, this morning, 
To the later chivalry, 
Calls the Angel of the Future, 
And she speaks to you and me. 
Bring me men to meet _ problems, — 
Men of tempered metal wrought, 
Who will dare the silent struggle, 
With eternal meaning fraught, 
Clutch and conquer self,—then, rising, 
Resolute and battle-taught, 
Quit the churlish mob, and follow 
In the vassalage of Right, 
Rout the skulking Wolf of Darkness 
With Truth’s torches, blazing bright, 
And believe a heavy burden, 
Love-transfigured, will be light. 
From the hilltop of the Present, 
To the Realm of Mystery, 
Through the autumn air, this morning, 
To the Future's angel, we 
Signal back a fateful message, — 
h, what will our answer be ? 


g 
Insecurity of City Life 


NOTHING illustrates more shockingly the inse- 

curity of life in a great city than the late 
explosion and complete wreck of Tarrant’s drug 
house, in New York. The loss of life was not 
nearly so great as in the Hoboken ship fire, some 
months ago, but persons in or near the building 
had as little or even less chance to escape. Per- 
sons half a block away were killed by the force 
of the explosion, which destroyed nearly two city 
squares. There are hundreds of buildings in our 
large cities, filled with dangerous explosives, and 
forming a sort of architectural mines that may be 
set off by the slightest accident or carelessness. 
It is, therefore, amazing how few people are killed 
by accidents. Urban life has a way of its own o! 
jumping pitfalls. 
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A Practical Xmas Gift. 


CONNOR’S 


Shoe Holder a Stretcher 


PATENTED SEPT. 15, 1900. 
Not a toy but a labor-saving device that does 


away with the inconvenience, twisting and straining 
incident to polishing one’s shoes in the ordinary 
manner (see accompanying illustrations). Every well- 
regulated bean should have one. 


It will pay for itself quickly ia the saving in “ shines.”’ 


Our Special Holiday Offer. 


In order to introduce Connor’s Shoe Holder and 















Stretcher into thousands of new homes quickly we 

will send OF ONLY, 
Fits securely packed to any 
any address on receipt of 
size $2.50, provided the 
shoe. order is received 


at our office on 
or before 5 
o'clock, P.M., 
Puesday, 
December 
25, 1900. The 
price after 
this date 
will be 
$3.50 each. 
All orders 
will be filled 
the same 
day as re- 
ceived,thus 
insuring 
prompt de 
livery. Be 
careful and 
ive full 
shipping di- 
rections. Re- 
mit by Post 
Office or Ex- 
wess Money 
Order or Draft 
on New York or 
Chicago. 
We refer to Brad- 
street's or Dun's 
mmercial Age ncies 


ur responsibility, 
larmai led free up- 


larmailed treeur~ T, G. CONNOR CO., 


85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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All Three 
One Full Year 


$2.00 


SUCCESS, 
PEARSON'S 
and COSMOPOLITAN 


Success, Pearson’s, and Woman's Home Companion - $2.00 
Success, Cosmopolitan, and Woman's Home Companion - 2.00 
Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, and Munsey's - 2.85 
Succeas, Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, and McClure’s : 2.75 

Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, and Leslie’s Monthly - 2.75 
Success, Rev. of Reviews(new sub.),Cosmopolitan,and Pearson's 2.75 


Success, Rev. of Reviews(new sub.),McClure’s and Cosmopolitan 3.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), MeClure’s and pencsom’ 8 3.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new snb.), and Scribner’s 4.75 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Lippincott’s - 3.70 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Great Round World 3.60 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Leslie’s Monthly - 4 76 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Munsey’s - 2.85 
Success,and Youth’s Companion (new sub.), inelu< aing ver 
extra numbers and calendar for 1901 - - 2.25 


All periodicals are mailed, one full year, direct from ‘the pubtihere | 


to subscribers, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses. 
Subecriptions may be either new or renewal, except for the Review 
of Reviews and Youth’s Companion, which must be new. 
SEND FOR OUR 64-PAGE CATALOGUE 
REFERENCES; Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky, and all lead- 
ing publishers. All orders must be addressed to 


). M. HANSON’S CLUB AGENCY, 
ronereiate Kentucky — 


MEMORY! #35 Ferenc ees: 
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Successful Women Buyers 


MISS AMENDT 





MISS BRADLEY 








BEYOND the plate glass barrier that walls in the | 


the 


pany is a woman. 


the 
aw 


cashier's sanctum in the New York office of | 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
On the office door, following 
names of the president and vice-presidents, is 


‘oman’s name, ‘‘Miss C. E. Gibbs, cashier.’’ 


Miss Gibbs is probably the only woman in Amer- 


ica 


holding such a position, and her appointment 


last spring was, to her, an unexpected recognition 
of her services during the past eight years as as- 


sistant cashier. 
men 


She is the most feminine of wo- 
, and it is easy to understand that she would 


be regarded with incredulous surprise by any one 
who should inquire at the office window for the 


cashier. 
pose in her clear blue eyes. 
petite, good-looking, and in her thirties. 
because 


But she has the light of a definite pur- 
She is fair-haired, 
It was 
of her love for mathematics that she 


turned to insurance when seeking a vocation. 


” 


‘When I was in school,’’ she told me, ‘<all 


the branches of mathematics were like A, B, C to 


me. 
could make the figures. 


I could see through a problem faster than I 
So I knew that I was 


qualified to work at figures, and I deserve no 
special credit when I say that I have never made 
a single mistake since I came into this office. I 


al 


all 


came to work intending to succeed, and to make 
it my life-work. 
dependence. 
upon my work, there was no other issue but suc- 
cess, although I might never have had my fidelity 
rec 

Another woman holding a highly paid position 
is Miss Alice Bradley, the advertising manager of 
arge 
tune is disbursed every year for advertising, and 


I love my work, and I love in- 
With the devotion I have bestowed 


ognized as it has been.”’ 


and conservative New York house. A for- 


of this work,—the writing and placing of ad- 


vertisements, and the composition of all printed 
matter, 


is in the hands of this little English girl, 


who was born about twenty-eight. years ago, 


‘«within the sound of Bow Bells, 


** as she aptly 


expresses it. 


to 


Miss Bradley came to America a few years ago 
make a living drawing fashion designs. She 


was led to submit some ot her work to the adver- 
tising department of one of the big Broadway 


stores. 


There’was something about the drawings 


that savored of individuality, and she was imme- 


di 
an 


by 


ately employed. She was steadily advanced, 


d finally established in a position that is held 
all business houses to be of the greatest im- 


portance,—as the medium between the firm and 


the public. 


Her grace, skill, versatility, and origin- 


ality of expression stand out prominently in all 
the advertisements,—even in the character and 


arrangement of type. 
hensive knowledge of the quality and value of 
ev 
ered from the standpoint of quality and vogue. 





m 


She has a most compre- 
ery fabric,—its real and relative value, consid- 


Miss Bradley is very attractive in manner, has 


a pretty face, and a verve that reveals an active 


ind and an enthusiastic nature. She knows 


what she can do, and believes in herself. 


Requirements,"’ 
have. 
When Mrs. Stevens stepped from social life into 


The woman who has built up the most novel 


and successful business of her own to be found in 
New York is Mrs. Ledyard Stevens. Her busi- 
ness is a gilt-edged theory materialized into a | 
fact, solid as a rock,—‘‘The Bureau of Social | 
an institution that Utopia must | 


the commercial world, three years ago, her friends 


prophesied the failure of her enterprise, but she | 


was absolutely sure there was a crying need for it. 
She knew the practical end of domestic life and 








| 


















Is the greatest scientific discovery ever made for the instant re- 
lief of prickly heat, sunbarn and rash, chafed skin, chapped 
hands, etc. its many merits have made possible a success un- 
equaled by any other toilet powder in the world. Its great sales 
pave aroused a number of worthless imitations which are chea| 

tt dangerous. The Fn, Re has a picture of (erha 
Mennen, the inventor, on top. Take no 





A Sts “a. : 
yee eo ers BMorated Taicum let Powder 
Makes the of a baby’s life comfortable. It aleve all 
, ite pain, soothes the slightest irritation of tender 
ves tng: vale sleep, promotes health as well as happi- 


ty ti. fh 


mrgrieg oor? thoroughly understand 
for 2% cents. 


ye magazine. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 90 Grange %.. Newark, N. J. 

















Hawk Eye catalog free by mail, 


The only pockct camera hav 
release, variable speed shutter +: iris 
stops is the new 


No. 3 FOLDING 


WENO HAWK-EYE 


FOR 3% x 4% PICTURES. 


Fitted with the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, brilliant 
reversible finder, focusing mechanism and tripod 
It isa perro Hi daylight loading film camera of the highest type in pocket form. 


Price, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - 
Price, with single Achromatic lens, (set focus), : 13.50 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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japhragm 


socket. 


Formerly of Bostott. 








Yes, the same 


Kitchen Crockery. 


contact with. 









GOLD DUST 
| Washing Powder 


= that brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the 
: Gold Dust is a dirt destroyer, 
nothing more. It never harms the article it comes in 
It simply makes it clean. For greatest 
economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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THE MAHLER 
ELECTRIC 
APPARATUS 
y device ever invented POSITIVE 
positive. permanent, 
al of — voy RELIEF 
veck or arms AT LAST 


sis also 

a 5 removes 
Warts, Red 

nd other 
emishes. 

an oper- 

the privac y 
wn homes 

ts as Pp s- 

as can be ob- Copyrighted 
by skilled specialists, at a  oant saving in expense. 
S (mp for catalog. B. 4, BAMLBR,25 Mahler Ave., Providence, 8.1. 
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‘SNAP83 


and EYE 


Q 
Q 
% A strong, simple hook and eye. 
‘ Easily fastened without stretching 
\ 
X 
4 


Yo 


over. 

CLOSED —- ED 
BY A YA 

TOUCH Pi ULL 






(SLADE: eaAPAREEELE® 


THE SNAP DOES iT. 


If your dealer does not kee; 10 cents for a sample 
card. Say I. white or black. 


SWAP HOOK & EYE CO., 377 Broadway, New York City. 
LPP OPLL LLL LLL ILLES ISLS IIS ILA: 


occas 
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had faith in her ability, so she opened an employ- 
ment bureau with the foregoing comprehensive 
title. Her faith and talent and early experience 
in a luxurious home were her only capital. She 
began by insisting that there ‘is no such thing 
as ‘‘menial’’ labor. From a small room, her 
business has grown to occupy a whole floor, where 
she employs a corps of workers who are variously 
useful as visiting housekeepers, nurses for the 
sick, superintendents of all sorts of social func- 
tions, packers of trunks,—in short, performers of 
every function known to polite existence. 

Woman's natural tact, alertness and fidelity 
will qualify her to fulfill the office of a private sec- 
retary. Miss Anna Louise Amendt, the private 
secretary of G. E. Tarbell, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
is a good illustration of this fact. Miss Amendt 
is fully blessed with all these qualities. She 
knows how to guard her employer and save his 
reserve force and please the more than four thou- 
sand agents who must deal with him. She must 
open mail, classify letters, understand problems, 
guard her employer's time, pacify interviewers, 
and, in fact, be her employer in his absence. 

Miss Amendt was the first woman employee 
at the Equitable Life’s New York office. The 
prejudice against women as employees was one of 
the late President Hyde's strong characteristics. 
He saw women working their way surely and 
not altogether slowly into the ranks of the 
world’s workers and frankly objected. But Miss 
Amendt had been Mr. Tarbell’s private secretary 
for five years in his Chicago office prior to his 
coming to New York. Her tact, earnestness, and 
business acumen soon reconciled Mr. Hyde to 
the innovation. She is essentially the right person 
in the right place. 1 quote her words :— 

««My business here is my life. 1 never cease 
to be enthusiastic over it, and to find it inspiring 
to my best endeavor. I went into it years ago to 
succeed, and the company’s interests seem as 
much mine as if they were’ my personal affairs. | 
consider this the secret of all success as an em- 
ployee. During the busy winter season | go 
home at night thoroughly exhausted, and am 
obliged to deny myself to every one in order to 
rally for the following day. I give only Saturday 
evening to social life, because I can rest on Sun- 
day. My recreation consists in a brisk horseback 
ride in the park and on Riverside Drive, and to 
that exercise I owe my good health. My success 
is also Coubtless due to the fact that I have never 
in my life refused to do anything that needed to 
be done, and I have always done it cheerfully, 
no matter how long after hours it might take."’ 


@ 
Dreading the Disagreeable 

Ma* people fail to get on in the world because 

they will not do the things that are disagree- 
able to them. They gladly pick the flowers in 
their vocation, but will not touch the weeds or 
thorns. They like to do the things that are easy 
and agreeable, but shrink from the disagreeable 
or laborious. They go around the hills of diffi- 
culty instead of over them; they leave the 
enemy half conquered, and he is always coming 
up to attack them unexpectedly from the rear. 

The best way to overcome this dread of 
drudgery is to determine resolutely to do the dis- 
agreeable things first. Take hold of them with 
vigor, as you would grasp a nettle, it you 
would avoid the sting, and after a while you will 
find what seemed so difficult in conception is 
really easy in execution. 

Naturalists say that, when examined minutely 
with a microscope, it will be found that no crea- 
ture or object in nature is positively ugly, that 
there is a certain harmony or symmeiry of parts 
that renders the whole agreeable rather than the 
reverse. So the most disagreeable tasks in life, 
when viewed in their proper proportions, reveal a 
poetic, an attractive side, hitherto undreamed of 
Turn on the sunlight of good cheer, the determi- 
nation to see the bright as well as the dark side, 
and you will find something pleasant even in the 
most dreaded task. 

I have seen men working under the most try- 
ing conditions, amid the most repulsive surround- 
ings, who found light in the shade, poetry in the 
dull prose of their environment, and happiness 
and content in spite of all unfavorable circum- 
stances. On the other hand, I have seen people 
occupying desirable positions in the professional 
and business walks of life, with every inducement 
to cheerfulness and happiness in all their sur- 
roundings, who were gloomy, disagreeable and 














discontented. They saw nothing but clouds. 
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<a BABY’S 
Christmas « Gift 


LYDIA MARIA CHILDs. 

The Combined Baby Jumper and Rocking Chair. 
Combines a Bed, Jumper, Rocking Chair and High 
Chair. It's health and happiness for baby. ‘‘ Z”- 
dorsed by Physicians.”’ 
A picture book telling all about it FREE. Address: 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
MUNCIE, IND. Box 26, 





The happy have whole days, and those they choose; 
The aes have but hours, and those they lose 
CIBBER. 
This is the charm, by sages often told 
Converting all it touches into gold; 
Content can soothe, where ‘er by fortune placed, 
Can rear a garden in the desert waste 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 








“You ask how I came to get rid of the worry 

habit,’’ said a merry-faced woman. ‘‘ Well, 
I always did have a prejudice against wasting time, 
or strength, or nerves on something which does n't 
amount to anything, and, after a long and elabo- 
rate experience in worrying, I found out that the 
things which most nearly broke my heart, (in 
anticipation,) ruined my temper, wrecked my 
peace, and alienated my family and friends, were, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the things 
which never happened! As I couldn't be pre- 
pared for the real trouble, I gave all worrying the 











go-by, and you cannot imagine what a difference , is only one of 
it makes! Why, I am a new and delightful 


; interesting 
stranger to myself without my haunting double, 3 “< O instructive 
worry. But he will never be admitted again, for entertaining 
without him my heart is not only lighter, but : 
purer, my head is clearer, my body is stronger, 
and I’m twice the woman I was with him.”’ 

‘There is always a black spot in our sun- 


shine,’’ says Carlyle; ‘‘it is the shadow of our- contained on the 
selves.’’ Get out of your own light. 





Look Only at the Sections of Life 


Many people worry because they see so much 
ahead to do, and consider how much strength it 
will require to meet the waiting duties. 

‘If men were called to face the work of a 
whole life at any moment,’’ says an exchange, 
‘‘the strongest man would fail; but because that 
work is divided into fragments, the weakest man, 


Here Are the Games You Can Play. 
Snap Carrom Game 18. Backgammon 
Bank CarromGame 19. Russian Backgam- 


pleat GAME BOARD :: Price Only $4.25 


Pen Carrom Game 21. The Adjutant complete with Carrom rings, ships, ship holders, croquet mallets, , ten pins, 
Shooting Pigeons 22. Spanish Pin British and Roer flags, corner covers, chess disks, indicators and book of rules. 
4 Ring Carrom Carroms & PPY! Few are too young, none are too old, toen, y 
Game 23. Ten Pins th 1 e board. The cheapest who me amusement for all 
4-Ring Pocket Nine Pins family, each of the forty games costing less than 12 cents apiece, w while 
Game 5. Crokinole the usual card board game is priced at 50 cents. Combinela is new every 
3-Ring Carrom 26. Five Battles 

Game 27. ReversedCrokinole 


o 7 Om whe 


da: ye - all seasons of the year. Nothing equals it asa Birth- : 
day oe Present. Sold ‘ty al good dealers in three / 
41 or Burst 28. The Pawn Sho - Prog A Toltews No. 1, Combi the first 19 





j » h: ~ “= > , > ‘ } 15-R Carrom 29. Prisoner's Goa om. gomaiete , 82.50. No. 2, eee board. containing 
if he has « ‘is ee ws i able to carry the load. A cm — 30. Automobile Race i games, complete, 68. ware ae 
S 22 > > » > ; . Numercial C 31. Nati 1 Exports, boar pes ep pe all 40 oes, . Cirew ; 
tout he art, im the ol sense of the ” ords, is one og —" 77 Eau and book of rules FREE. If your dealer does i 
of the best gifts,—the temper which disposes one | . Pocket Numbers not keep Combinola we will send any 
° : ; : | 3. Chess. with men , i style express prepaid east of Manufactured 
to be cheerful, hopeful and buoyant; which re- | ’ Checkers ; lle Omaha & pro rata beyond. only by 
ice e > - > 7 og _- 15. Give Away 
fuses to see the dark side of things, to feel the | 16. Pyramids 


‘ . Foot Ball . The ’ 
oppression of work, or to sit down under the Ut. Ge Bang detcccdec <i me ottaws St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
shadow of possible calamities. A stout heart is 

much more than a cheerful disposition. It is a 
temper born of faith that there is a God, and that 
He is taking care of His own. This does not mean 
that he shields them from great sorrows, protects 
them from great adversities, or relieves them of 
great labors. It does not mean that He is able to 
turn all these great and arduous experiences into 
sources of strength; it does not mean that the 
toilsome road ends in a glorious outlook; that the 














COMPLETE AND SENSIBLE. 


A $3,800 Frame Bwelling entire except heating. Nete the interior 
arrangement. You live im front of your house. Conveniences of Lavatery. : 
Cesey Library. plain neat exterter, fine large Perch. Completeness | 
If interested, send 2-cent stamp for larger view and figured 
» or other information. Send in your idenus and let me shape 
them practically on approval, giving estimate of cost and cost of plans. 

My Six classified books are full of good ideas. Select books according to 


| list below 48 to cost house desired. Book No. 12 (new, up to date), for anything 
over $2,000, 

















: é : Book No. 6 has 56 designsfrom - - - 8% 250 to ® 1,500 > 
darkest night has its dawn, and the hardest life Book No. 7 has 57 designs from - - - 1,600to 2,500 
~ Sati Book No. 8 has 54 designs from - - 2,600 to 8,500 
its beautiful and eternal consummation. Trials Book No. 9% has 30 (12 stables) designs - - 8,600 to 10,000 
: ‘ : ; r ‘ ee? Book No. 16 has 87 (20 one-story) - 450 to 88,000 
and labors, however overshadowing and severe, Book No. 12 has 45 (Colonial New 99). - - 1,200 to 5.000 
can come to us only a day at a time. We are Views, plans, gus we Bucach any two. estimates, with modifica- 
2 2 tions to each. Price any two. o. 5O; any four $2 ; any five, 

called to meet them all at once. As the manna £3 all six, $, | Boo klet 0 ot 20 sample ‘desis. *How to Start 

“ s 
was renewed every morning for the need of those ae joe a tone ; none autiptapeonen ’ 
that were ahungered, so is the Divine strength AVID S. HOPKINS, Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
renewed every day to those who look to that | 


strength for their support and guidance."’ 


Others think that they might cease to be fret- BOWMAN’S PLANS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ful and miserable if they had plenty of money. 

Listen to the wise Franklin on this subject. for the complete working plans and 
specifications of this elegant house, all 
ready for the builder. Send $1.00 and 


‘Money never made a man happy yet,’’ he 
I will send you the complete working plans and specifications, all 


says. ‘* There is nothing in its nature to pro- 
duce happiness. Che more a man has, the more carefully drawn and figured, so that the builder can take them and 
he wants. Instead of filling a vacuum, it makes go right to work, by express, on affroval, subject to examination, 

and if they are satisfactory, pay the express agent the balance 





one. A great bank account can never make a 
man rich. It is the mind that makes the body 


$8.00 and they are yours. If they are not satisfactory in every \ 
: i] 

rich. No man is rich, however much money or way, returm'them at my expense and | will send back your money 

land he may possess, who has a poor heart."’ in full 


‘‘To worry is to throw dust into one’s eyes, to 
tread on upward-pointing pins and needles, to an- 
noy the breast with needless gasps and groans,”’ 
says Henry Frank, in the ‘‘Arena."’ ‘*We, asa 
people, are nervous, fretful, and foreboding. The 
reins are ever falling from our hands, whilst the 
infuriated steeds are flying with.our lives. Ap- 
paritions of disaster begloom the day; horrible 
nightmares murder, our sleep, and ghosts of for- 
gotten sorrows stalk through the night! We are 
conceived in fear, and brought forth in forebod- 
ings. Our childhood is nursed in the lap of un- 
easiness. We are forced to begin life wrong. We 
are plunged at once into the midst of a tremen- 
lous battle. Each is against the other. Every- 
where are weapons pointed at us which we must | 
lodge and escape, or disgrace and defeat will | 


STUDY THESE PLANS CAREFULLY —osccieicnst 


convenience and comfort, and for so small a priced house contains 
unusual room. It is a house that you would always look upon j 
with satisfaction and pride when you came to live inin. This 
house, with eight rooms, bath and everything just as shown, with 
fireplace in dining-room, good cellar and furnace-room in base- 
Rer ment, and the principal down-stairs rooms finished in oak, can be 
built for only $1,500. 


IF YOu WwiS the plans reversed, make your order that way { 


the price is the same; but if you wish changes 
in the design, write me fully about that and I will make them for 
you at very low cost. If you havea particular idea of how you 
would like a house made for your special requirements, write me 
about it and I will put your ideas in first-class architectural form 
and send you sketch. My charges for such work are reasonable 
and I can please you. Write me to-day. 
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Cranprey CUNDER 


















































follow. Life is a game of ‘give and take,’ every -VERANDA- “ W. WN. BOWMAN, Architect, 
hour, every moment; and he is already slain FiRsTr eRe ONDTLR 126 Norris Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
whose back is turned."’ 
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| “Direct From Oar Factory”’ 


i 
“Graeme” 
Handy 

Box Seat 


SF Sent on approv- 


a pense, if you are 
not greatly pleased with it. Handy, or an 
room in the house, or for ti —— At retail, 
it would have to cost $10.00 to $12.00, but 
retailers don’t sel) it. 


5 PHOL STERED with finest moss, deep tufted, and 
ith Gobelin Art Ticking and Art Denim best qualit 
ors. RIMMED with solid | ad beading and 
with emosth running casters. ox prettily lined 
trasti otors. Has loop to lift the cover, and strap to 
size, 96x17 ins.; 14 ins. high. Also made in 
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: Write for deseri tions. 
WE PRE PAY FREIGHT to pointseast 
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of south Carolina. Points beyond, eq 











our Catalogue of 
special furniture, such as: 


Window Seats 

I Seats 

rt Waist Boxes 
zy Corners 


fla 
Sh 
uches 


Wardrobe Lounges. 


} 
GRAEME MFG. CO., 60 N. lonia St., Grand 
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Mich. 
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A Wenderful Incandescent 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, com- 
te, portable, easy to handle. A 100 can- 
power light at a cost of 
Six Cents per Week. 
Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the 
iant and satisfactory light at a 
1 of the cost of any other system of 
icial lighting. The lamps produce a 
ful. steady, white light that can only 
pared with sunshine. Our guarantee: 
money back if net satisfactory. 





t 





Your 


lamps can be used anywhere. 
Price €2.00 up. Catalogue on appli 
ation. Agents and salesmen wan 


. S. GAS LAMP COMPANY 
Chieage, Il. 


THE t 


© Dearbers Street, 



























YOUR FURNITURE 


F your furniture is old, make it new; if 
new, keep itso. The Grand Rapids 
Furniture polish is the result of long ex- 
rience in the manufacture and care of 
ghly polished furniture. It will remove 

ull scratches, dirt and stains from furni- 
urd wood floors or other polished wood 
gum orstick. It is the finish that has 
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G ds furniture famous the world over. 
the furniture users from the factory—s5o 
ttle, express prepaid. 
We will refund your money 


f you are not pleased with it. 


firand Rapids Polish Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

























Huebsch’s Year Book 


ewer 









tusefal diary for the desk ; 368 pages—one for each day of the 
At the head of each is the day, date, maanter of Gate and to 
Contains postal information and calendars for 1 1@01 and 


A ribbon book-mark makes it eas 
Hue bech’s Year isan invaluabl ry; 
t becomes indispensable. Business men, lawyers, physicians. 

pers, students, housewives, use it to record ants ; 
at the end of 


for lectures and studies; for meetings; 
et summary of the FJear’ 8 doings. 


nth, it becomes a com 
needs it. <A sensible Holiday gvft. 
FLEXIBLE RED CLOTH COVERS. 
postpaid, Se. 
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: No. 28. Large Size, 6x8 inches, . 
| No. 24. Small Size, 42-4x 53-4 inches, 
| FLEXIBLE RED LEATHER COVERS. 
Edition de Luxe, bond paper, gilt edges, round corners, 
stamped in — ) 
Vo. 25.—Large Size. 6 x @ ine postpaid, on. p+ 4 
Yo. 26. Small Size, 428-4 38-4 4 inches, 


f ee descriptive leaflet giving ce i. 
\dmiral Dewey.Grover Cleveland, and other distinguis' men. 
4. MURBSOCM 4 CO., 32 Rese Street, New York. 
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SUCCESS 
People Who Help Us 


J. LincoLn Brooks 


A LADY who was recently asked how she managed 

to get along so well with disagreeable people, 
said: ‘‘it is very simple. All I do is to try to 
make the most of their good qualities and pay no 
attention to the disagreeable ones.’' The people 
who help us most are those who, like this lady, 
ignore, or rather try to eradicate, our faults, by 
drawing out and emphasizing our better qualities 
and attuning our minds to high ideals. 

If we would make the most of ourselves, we 
should endeavor to associate with those who touch 
the higher springs of our nature, who help ‘us to 
develop original force and power, who by example 
and precept direct our attention to the broader 
fields of usefulness, the nobler things of life. 

I regard him as my best friend who stimulates 
me to think the higher thought, .to do the helpful 
deed, which, without his inspiration, would never 
have materialized. He isa real friend who touches 
my life to some purpose, who opens a little wider 
to me the doors of opportunity and makes a larger 
life possible. Beecher said he was never quite 
the same man again after he had read Ruskin’s 
works. No one is the same again who has been 
touched by one of these godlike natures, one of 
those lofty minds which stir the divinity inherent 
in every soul and give a glimpse of the real self, 
with all its manifold possibilities. 

How differently we are affected by 
people! One stimulates my thought, quickens 
my faculties, sharpens my intellect, opens the 
floodgates of language and sentiment and awakens 
the poetic within me, while another dampens my 
enthusiasm, closes the door of expansion, and 
chills me to the very center of my being! 

Some people act like a tonic or an invigorating | 
and refreshing breeze. They make us feel like 
new beings. Under the inspiration of their pres- 
ence, we can say and do things which it would be 
impossible for us to say and do under different 
conditions. From others emanates an atmos- 
phere which paralyzes thought, dwarfs expression, 
and destroys naturalness. 

If we desire to grow, we should cultivate the 
society of those who stimulate us along the line of 
higher endeavor, who make us long to be more, 
to know more, so that we may be able to do more 
in the service of others; who make us feel con- 
scious of greater power, make us believe more 
firmly in ourselves, and arouse in us a determina- 
tion to do the very best we are capable of. 

We can never forget those who help us to unfold 
our possibilities. The dull pupil never forgets the 
teacher who sees in him that which his parents or 
other friends failed to see, and nothing else so 
spurs him on to make the most of himself as his 
intense desire not to disappoint the teacher who 
had confidence in his ability to do something when 
no one else believed in him. 

Those who appreciate us, who help to build up 
instead of destroying our self-confidence, double 
our power of accomplishment. In their presence 
we feel strong and equal to almost any task. This 
was one of the great secrets of Phillips Brooks's 

marvelous power. «Filled with an intense belief 
in man’s possibilities, he aroused many a medi- 
| ocre youth to a realization of the strength that lay 
| dormant within him, made him feel almost a giant 
| in his presence, and inspired him to do things of 
which he would not otherwise have believed him- 
self capable. He had the happy faculty of awaken- 
ing people to a sense of their own innate dignity, 
—a feeling as far removed from mere selfish ego- 
tism as light is from darkness,-—of strengthening 
their confidence in their own powers, of arousing 
their enthusiasm in the pursuit of good. He made 
those who came in contact with him feel that it 
was mean and contemptible to look down when 
they could leok up, to grovel when they could soar, 
to do the lower when the higher was possible. In 
his presence the timid were emboldened, the vacil- 
lating became self-poised, the negative positive. 

Who can estimate the value of such an influence 
as this? It is impossible to come in touch with 
such a character and not be elevated. Our best 
friend never embarrasses us with our inferiority or 
accentuates our weakness. On the contrary, he 
always gives us a lift upward, a push onward. 

In youth we should seek the society and friend- 


different 











i Be a Writer. 


\J ANUSCRIPTS revised, edited and criticised by an 
’ <perienced editor. We aid you in earning an 
ut home. Send stamp for prospectus. 


WRITERS’ AID ASS'N, Box 1990, New York City. 


7 
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ship of those who have noble ideals, who make 
us look up, who unlock our possibilities, who help 
us to become giants instead of pigmies. We should 
cultivate the friendship of those who have a higher 
motive in life than mere money-making or earning 
bread and butter. 
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: Fine, richly decorated En- 

" trée Plates are as essential to 
the dinner service of to-day as 
the dinner set itself. Many 
households boast of a dozen doz- 
ens—and more. 


No finer line of plates is made 
in this world than we make in 


“Elite” French China 


The best retail shops carry them 
to retail at from $€ to $100 a dozen. 
Ask your dealer to show you some 
and ask us to mail you our story in 
booklet form. 

Limoges Its People tts China 
(COPYRIGHTED) 

Mention this magazine and there will 

be no charge. 

BAWO & DOTTER, 
Owners and Operators, Elite Works, 
Limoges, France. 

26 te 82 Barclay St.. New York. 














patterns are but a few the 
and useful articles ‘in ouy with 
carting Maver Gaumines that we show in our new 
catalogue D. This book is 9x12 inches, and con- 


HESE aot 
T many p 


tains candrede of full-size photographic — 
ductions of our latest designs in rings, brooc 
chain and Nethersole bracelets, ladies ‘lorgnette 
and ygentiemen’s vest chains, manicure, shaving, 
brush and comb, and = rs seta. a 











Scientific Physical Culture 
Sucessfully Taught by Mail. 


The Stene System Ee vty minutes a day, in 
our own room. before Fe no apparatus whatever. 









vi 
eure or went moat of the lls to which the 
Frederick W. Stone, director of Athletics of the 
Stone School of Selentific Physical Cul ulture, has been director of 
Athletics of Cope Ce Col bd ‘Manhatan Athletic A ssocia- 
saithe ape Bi Knicker and is at present 


the’ capacity ‘vith the Ly Association, an 


clu Orwaiieation of Chienago's most proming La 14 
instructor, and at the age of 00 years is 8 


Solis 
The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, 
Suite 1649 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill 








This Beautiful T or 
Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 
three rs, with initial 
10 conte tone! pa. Lg a 
The Shel! Ford ty Co., Dept. a. 
way, New \ ork. 
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TARRY 


ROSS HAIR MATTRESS 


OR MORE 


savE DD! 


(0sTS NOTHING TO TRY 


The ROSS HAIR MATTRESS “, =~“: 


Curied Mair. If IS SANITARY, RESTFUL, 
COMFORTABLE; the equal of any hair mat- 
tress costing double the price in stores, —_ 
superior to every other kind. Sc ona 

val. Not one returned. Kverybody antinhed. 

To prove the accuracy of the above, we will send our full 
size 40 lb., two-piece mattress by Prepaid Express to every 
reader of this magazine who will furnish a satisfactory ref- 
erence (bank preferred) as to reliability, and try it 30 days. 
If satisfactory, remit the $15.00; if not, we pay return charges, 

Actual examination and use on your bed betore you pay 
one cent. We assume all responsibility of proving that the 
ROSS HAIR MATTRESS is the best mattress investment 
in America, leaving the question of its final purchase en- 


“—_. in your hands. BOOKLET FREE 


GEO. G. ROSS, Maker, 68 Prospect St., " CLEVELAND. 
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“On Approval ” 


nas Gift 


‘NOTHING WaULD PLEASE HIM MORE.” 

Will cond you “on approval, @irect from the factory. ¢cpress 
epaid, & pair of these fi Bondy ‘etlitars Hair Brushes 
egant for ont gifts. Ww hen icy arrive, if satisfactory. pay the 

y 68.75 and keep them; if not, return them at 
f cash is sent with order, @8.50 express Pfnese 

and we will ‘alana’ our money if they are not satisfactory.) 
handsome brushes have solid genuine ebony backs, size 4 3-4 x 2 1-2, 
finest stiff, pure white Siberian bristles, extra long. securely held by 
ir patent fastener, and are richly ornamented with solid sterling 
ilver mount ngs. At retail they would cost from 86.00 to 87.50. 
We engrave in tials (three or less) free: monograms 50 cents extra. 

Write for our ae of dainty toilet requisites for birthday, 

wedding anniversary and holiday gifts. 

BONDY MFG. .» @7 lonia St., Grand b Magtte, Mich. 





NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents 
WE sell you just the feet of stockings, 

fast black or bleached white. They 
can be sewed to the leg of old stoc kings. 
making hosiery as good as new, If your 
dealer does not handle them, order direct. 
Sizes 5 to 1o 1-2. Cotton 10 cents per 
pair ; 6 pairs for 50 cents; Merino wool, 
15 cents per pair; 4 pairs for So cents. 

Agents wanted. 


Racine Knitting Co. 
Dept. X, RACINE, WIS. 

















A BEAUTIFUL 
MANTEL. 


We offer this mantel 
as illustrated, made of 
quarter sawed oak or 
birch with a nice polish 
finish, complete with 
best quality enameled 
tile-facing and hearth 
(60x18 inches) with club 
house grate and plated 
frame at the record- 
breaking price, 


$20.95 COMPLETE. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 











CENTRAL RTEL Go., goor Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
| LATEST CARD CASE NOVELTY 


luminum. 
Bright Satin Fintohed A Alu pam 





graved free on cover. If by mail add 5e Additional 
orders 5c each, or 6 at 50c Extra cards 30c per 100. 
Send order today Amertcan Stationers S Ce., 
186 Market Chieage, U. 


WE WANT LADIES 


& well ag here to introduce DR. HULL'S NON-ALCOMOLIC 
rt voiNe F Who ex required. Agents earn $3.00 to 
Oa day. rombuad,” No experience ice free. Write to-day. 


C. S, HORNER MPG. CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 




















I r is a thought trite enough, but always worth re- 
calling, that every human act has illimitable 

consequences, far more accurately gauged by the 
integrity of its motive than by any foresight on 
the actor’s part. George Eliot, you remember, 
pictures a fellow-townsman of old Stradivarius at 
Cremona laughing at the violin maker for putting 
such care into his work, and telling him that he 
will not thereby be saved from purgatory. His 
answer 1S:-— 

T were purgatory here to make them ill ; 

And for my fame,—when any master holds 

Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 

He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 

Made violins, and made them of the best! 

1 think some of the same spirit must have ani- 
mated the thirteen young women, residents of a 
prosaic, workaday Connecticut village, when they 
met, a quarter of a century ago, and formed the 
Ridgefield Reading Club, each promising to buy 
one book a year and pass it on to the others in 
turn, after reading it herself.. This humble be- 
ginning in the accumulation of books has sencions | 
in a library of several thousand volumes, and a 
new library building costing over twenty-five 
thousand dollars will this year be a Christmas 
present to Ridgefield. 

I do not suppose that any one of these young 
women had the remotest idea that she was doing 
anything for the permanent advantage of the town 
in which she lived. Each was looking out for 
her own pleasure and profit, and consenting to co- 
operate intelligently with others having the same 
rationally selfish aims. The collection of books 
grew rapidly, and, in 1879, the club voted to loan 
its acquisitions for the establishment of a public 
library. Three women, all members of the origi- 
nal organization, were named as a committee to 
solicit contributions of other volumes, and to find 
a place where the collection could be kept. They 
secured a room in the town hall, which was only 
temporarily large enough for the purpose. 

A little later, Governor Lounsbury, a resident 
of Ridgefield, offered to the association the use of 
a small one-story building, equipped with suita- 
ble shelves and closets. The ladies alternated in 
caring for the books and distributing them. The 
small house soon became the literary rendezvous 
for the whole village. Dr. William S. Todd had 
been active in assisting the association, and, at 
his death, his widow was appointed librarian, a 
position which she held until about a year ago. 
It was in 1882 that the association was incor- 
porated as ‘‘The Library Corporation of Ridge- 
field.’’ Miss Jennie Smith is the present librarian. 
The little house was moved from rather unsuit- 











THE. OLD SMITH TAVERN 


We St Ship On Approval. 


525 


YOUR Christmas Gift 


Can be substantial as well op feinty and artistic. Really good furni- 
ture, correct guaranteed furniture, is an ideal present because it 


means years of appreciation. 


Is the ye Lew eee of this beautiful 

China Closet N his is little more than 

half — Fine prio because you pa aor retaud 
ereée selected qu 


artered a 
Prititentls pe piano polished ; 69% in. high 36 im 
wide, bent ser ends, double stren ° crystal glass in ends and front: 
polished shelves, grooved for plates; solid brass trimmings 
is offered because we want 
ul 


This ¢ Christmas Bargain © es See 
beauty of our furniture and the advantage of buying from the factory. 
We Prepay Freight East of the Mississippi and North of 


South Carolina, more distant points 
We take all the risk— your money back if you want it as 


Our Holiday Catalogue is full of equally good things 


, for every room in the house 
pretty and suitable holiday designs. Ask for catalogue 6B to-day. 


E CLINTON FURNITURE = Comennr, 


TH 
CNow selling direct to the user). Rapids, Mich. 








At Your Service 
Always—but never 
in the way. 


THE STANDORETTE 


Is light, ornamental, easy to adjust to any height or angle. 
Made of fine steel tubing, finished ta onidized ‘es 
copper, nickel or black enamel. 
Our handsome bookict 
free on request. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., 
36 Bain Street. 
MIAMISBURG, OF10. 








Pts, ORIN ; : fomiee leathers 
special 


Write to-day, 





Seislione. 101 
Copeman. ¢ 6 oye rt 100 Pua making Secrets, 100 


Valuable Receipts, 255 A ove Verses, 18 Complete Stories, 
® Styles ee Conde Silk Pans , all 10 centa. = 
— , TOTOK 


7 O O vi: eecree a | 5 C. 


latest style. Ontere tiles ms py bea Not ‘obtainable elsewhere 
oy my Special inducements to Agents. Booklet “ CARD 
STYLE” FREE. &. 4. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.5, St. Louls, Bo. 














Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
















SUCCES 





is the only 
payment 
necessary 
(0 secure 
delivery 

of complete 
set 

10 vols. 
and the 
Bookcase 
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in monthly 


payments 
afterward, 
until the 
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& Cyclopedia 


Makes the Ideal 
Holiday Present 


When our edition is exhausted we'll have no more—too late then 
t the Hali-Price, or to enjoy the easy-payment privileges. 


rders will be filled in the order in which they are received. 


ave 


will bring you book of specimen pages, and full details 
of this special offer—if you'll mention Success. 


JOHN WANAMAKE 


New 





The CENTURY Dictionary 
& Atlas 


The most useful to the greatest number and the easiest to buy. 


A POSTAL CARD, MAILED TO-DAY 


2 Philadelphia. 


York G 





































\ COMPLETE LIBRARY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


FIVE SUPERB VOLUMES 
teens in two colors on paper. 
2284 pages, 522 beautiful illustrations. 


THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


These books are not intended for the 





ibraries, although they are a great convenience to th 

to quickly get accurate, reliable information on any 5 

ing pace after page of unnecessary and uninteresting 
n 


4 i preparing these book we have had in mind 
4 »ple who haven't the time to study even if they 
: ieade of thousands of volnmes 


Because there are thousands of people who can’ 
money necessary to become familiar with the knowl 





a large cosps of experts in every branch of knowledg 
sed “‘the meat”’ of all the libraries of al! the world int 


00,000 Words and Definitions. Pronunciation given in full. 
dictionaries. Thoroughly practical. Large new type. Indexed. 
Over 15.000 articles, alphabetically arranged. 
Geography, B 
The Tenet all —_ and — i 
» +] eachings of famous Spec son 
The Home and Business Manual Everyday-Law, Social hpi etc. S&S — for all aig mem : 
e Pricelec« ; NOT A COOK BOOK. Contains 3,000 recipes for the Druggist, the Chemist, the 
The Priceless Recipes and the Dairy. Many of Le wo a —— yaction: = on vo. 
' " ; Information about Machinery and the Use of Tools. Five Books in one. 
The Home and Shop Mechanic in its various applications. 
" 2x 7 inches) beautifully and solidly bound in T pattern cloth. Unique cover design ; head 


s PECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER The price of this magnificent set of hooks is @5.75 and we have decided 
1 Moc et 


1 he 


Universal Webster 
Chambers’ Handy Cyclopedia Britannica 


time the fellowing extraordinary © ' 
on express prepaid. Balance payable in monthly installments Tie, each until paid. Teachers wr 


arge illustrated catalogue of Christmas books sent on application. 


Se oe 


aries 


ESTABLISHED, 1987. 





The gist of the informa-— 
tion contained in all the 
famous ge 


ople who can afford to spend $500.00 to $50,000.00 for extensive 


Yon buy flour, meat, clothing, tea, coffee, sugar, paper, books, dishes, 
medicine, etc., etc., of your store-keeper because you can’t afford either 
the time or money necessary to gather all these things from all parts of 
the world and separate the useful from the waste material. 


of the books that have been printed, we have employed at a great expense 


Contains new words not included in bulkier 


Penmanship, Letter-Writing, Bookkeeping, Banking, 
Thoronghly reliable. 


Statistics, Rules, Glossary of Technica; Terms, etc.. ete. 
.. Enclose 74e. with your order and the 


efer you to any Chieago Bank, Express Company or Mercantile Agency for information as to our reliability. 


| LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


$5.75 


libraries. . 


em in enabling them 
ubject without read- 
detail, 
that great body of 
could afford to bny 


t afford the time or 
dge contained in all 


e who have conden- 
o these five volumes. 


Covers Law, Business, History, 
iography, Botany, Medicine, Chemistry, Zoology, ete. Includes 
Discoveries 


Household, the Farm 
Treats of Electricity 


band ; marbled edges. 
to make for a limited 

books will be 
ite for special offer to 
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THE FIREPLACE, ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 





| able surroundings to where it now stands, on Gov- 


ernor Street, through the efforts of William S. 
Houck, a summer resident, and one of the owners 
of the Manhattan Hotel in New York. In July of 
this year the Library Corporation met and decided 
to make an effort to purchase a site for a new 
building. Some of the contributors for this pur- 
pose were summer residents, among them being 
E. P. Dutton, L. H. Bigelow, G. M. Olcott, and 
Horace Ingersoll. The amount raised for the site 
was a little over nine thousand dollars, and, on 
August 1, the old Smith homestead was bought. 
Miss Evelyn Smith, the owner of the place, knew 
as well as anyone else that the property was worth 
much more. than the money paid, but she is in 
good circumstances, and was satisfied to make, in 
this way, one of the most substantial contributions 
to the fund. A summer resident who preferred to 
let people guess at his identity, gave fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of a new building. 


r) 
Glimpses of Good Books 


’T’wo books, ‘‘ Expansion,’’ * by Dr. Josiah Strong, 

and ‘‘ America’s Economic Supremacy,’’ f by 
Brooks Adams, are practical pleas for the present 
foreign policy of the United States. Dr. Strong’s 
argument is, in brief, that our plunge into world- 
politics was inevitable, and that we must continue 
to play a larger and larger part on the world’s 
stage until the Pacific and its shores become the 
chief theater of human events, and America be- 
comes the champion of civilization and enlight- 
enment. 

Brooks Adams, in ‘America’s Economic 
Supremacy,'’ traces the world’s seat of empire 
from place to place through history. After the 
battle of Waterloo, it passed from France to Eng- 
land, which held it firmly until the Franco-Ger- 
man War, when it began to divide, the eastern 
seat moving across the Rhine toward European 
Asia, and the western moving toward America. 
England declines, and America is becoming the 
seat of the Anglo-Saxon race, while Germany and 
Russia succeed to the power that France and the 
other Latin nations once enjoyed. It is the new 
phase of the maritime pitted against the inland 
nations, Russia being a great land power, and 
America becoming a great sea power. Mr. Adams 
warns America to be ready for the struggle that 
must inevitably take place in the Pacific, the 
‘« New Mediterranean.”’ 


*EXPANSION, by Dr. Josiah Strong. THE BAKER 
TAYLOR COMPANY, New York. 
tTAMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY, by Brooks 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
* * * 

New Zealand, by reason of its isolation in the 
far-off Pacific, is well adapted for all sorts of radi- 
cal experiments in democracy. The success of 
some of these experiments may well arrest the at- 
tention of all other democracies struggling through 
the evils of corruption and inefficiency. In New 
Zealand they have settled the problem between 
capital and labor, by compulsory arbitration. 
The government has taken charge of nearly 
all the important railways, and exercises public 
trusteeship of many other agencies, fermerly con- 
ducted by private corporations. Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, the American traveler and_ sociological 
observer, after making a study of these new func- 
tions of democracy, holds their success up to 
America for imitation. He declares, in his ‘‘ New- 
est England,’’t that New Zealand is the best gov- 
erned country on the face of the earth. 


Adams. 


{NEWEsT ENGLAND, by Henry Demarest Lloyd 


| DOUBLEDAY, POPE AND COMPANY, New York. 
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How to Concentrate Your Mind | 


‘ee I could only concentrate my mind, if | 

could only think, if I could only work! | 
Sone days I can work with the greatest ease, and 
at other times I am good for nothing."’ 

hat is the old story of how uncertain are our 
limited powers of mind and body, and how little 
control we have over them. 

Chere is, in the gray brain matter, a group of 
cells embodying the will. If we could keep 
these cells at work, they would make some or all 
of the others work, for they furnish the steam 
that keeps the machinery of the mind going. But 
the energy dies down in them, and then we no 
longer feel like working. We are indolent,—for 
the time, at least. Some of us are habitually and 
onstantly indolent, for these cells never have any 
energy in them to give to others. 

The whole difficulty in concentrating the mind 
upon some subject is putting and keeping energy 
in these cells. But why is it that on some days 
we are brimful of energy, can think and do right | 
things, and go on at our very best, surpassing our 
ordinary selves? On other days, we are good for 
nothing. There are several causes for such re- 
sults. Diet and temperature and exercise of the 
body, sleep, habits of thought, occupation, 
and general environment, all have to do with 
how this. little group of governor-cells will work. 

lhe secret of acquiring mental concentration is 

largely individual with each person, because no 
two persons are exactly alike in body and mind. 
There can be given, however, some general hints, 
by the practice of which many of the obstacles 
) mental work can be removed and a habit of 
oncentration acquired, for it is a habit, as want- 
ng to eat dinner at a certain hour every day is 
made a habit by eating it at that hour. We 
know, if we pass over that hour without eating, 
that the habit is broken, and the stomach is more | 
1 less deranged. As there are certain times that | 
we want meals, so there are certain times every 
lay when the mind is in the best mood to work. 
Seize these moments by giving the mind work, 
and make a habit of work by repeating it at the 
same time every day. The regularity of the habit 
removes the resistance. 

All the world’s great workers and thinkers have 
more or less complied with the law of periodicity, 
ofhabit. It is the way nature works. The sea- 
sons come and go at regular dates. The sun, the 
stars, the light, the darkness, indicate to us what 
we should do at each and every hour, and we 
should strive to put ourselves in harmony with 
these great advisers. If the sleep has been good 
at night, the brain is freshest in the morning 
hours, the will is strongest, and there are fewer 
obstacles to mental concentration. Here is a stu- 
dent who says he can do his best work under the 
midnight lamp. Perhaps; but he has acquired 
an artificial habit, not a natural one. The brain 
is not at its best after a day’s wear and tear. So 
the morning is the natural time to acquire the 
habit of mental work, and this accords with the 
experience of most of the great workers and 
thinkers. 

But we are told that, in the hurly-burly of 
American life, with its Bohemian hours of eating 
and sleeping, with trains to catch, with bores to | 
entertain,and with the general stress and tension, 
periodicity, regularity of mental habits, cannot 
be commanded by the average person. That is, 
unfortunately, too true, and it accounts for much 
of the slipshod mental work done. Man is, least 
of all, a slave of the habit of thinking, because 
this habit is hardest to acquire. 

Balzac, to acquire it, chained himself to his 
table. George Sand, if she finished a novel at 
midnight, would start another, in order that she 
might not lose it. Goethe, Zola, and Darwin did 
their great works by carefully cultivated mental 
Nabits, 

Seginning the habit is the great difficulty. Be- 
gin by devoting a few minutes to some mental 
work, Repeat it at the same time every day, and 
increase the time. If possible, never allow any- 
thing to interrupt this period of work, and you 
will shortly be surprised to see how the will gives 
strength. 


Life is an arrow,—therefore, you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow, — 
Then draw it to the head and let it go 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 


1e age of chivalry is never past as long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth and a man or woman left 
to say, “I will redress that wrong or spend my life in the 
atte mpt.""—KINGSLEY. 


SUCCESS 


“Buy China and Glass Right» 
74 LESS run ersewnen 


There are reasons why “\% less”’ is not a catchword, but a FACT! 
Of Fine Glass and China we are the largest importers in the U. S. 


We buy direct of the great makers, not of middlemen—pay spot cash; take largest discounts. 
Our rents are low; we know our business. 


We sell to the very best class of people—families of distinction, in all parts of the U.S. 


Nowhere else can they find such a magnificent collection—or such satisfactory prices. 
They order from our Catalogue, which shows patterns, exact tints and colors. 


We pay carrying charges (in most cases); insure safe delivery; guarantee entire satisfac- 
tion, or refund money on return of goods. 


Why spend another dollar for Fine Glass or China till you have seen this Catalogue? 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 11W. 


HIGGINS & SEITER> 


50-54 West 22%° Stecroteaee” NEW YORK. 








FREE 


Frolie 
Fortune- 
Telling 
Calendar 


For 1901 


AN AMUSING GAME 
The Frolie Fortune-Telling 





Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games 





4 yx unique Combination 
Calendar and Fortune Teller 
is a distinct art production of 16 
pages, 6x6 inches, beautifully print- 
ed on heavy cardboard in 14 colors. 
At once the handsomest calendar 
and most amusing and interesting 
game for everyone. Senton receipt 
of § cents in stamps for mailing. 
Address Department “C"* 
The AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Soap- 
Heredity 


SUCCESS 


Women who use soap don’t do so 
because they know it’s the best. 
Probably they haven’t givena thought 


to the matter. They inherit the soap habit— 
their mothers and grandmothers did, before them. 


ital Teas 


Women who use PEARLINE do so because they 
have used soap and PEARLINE, and have found 


PEARLINE to be better —more effective, saving time 
and rubbing; just as harmless, and more economical. 
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he foremost dental authorities agree 
ta ’ERFECT DENTIFRICE should be 


J —Antiseptic—sestreys the germs 
2— Alkaline—cerrects mouth acids 
3—Astringent—hardens the gums 
4—Detergent—clcansing 
5—Saponaceous—ontains soap 
6—Pure—no acids, grit or impurities 
7—Ligqwwid—the correct form 
SOZODONT is all this— 
the “Ideal Dentifrice.” 


A dentist writes voluntarily: ‘‘ Asan antisep- 
and hygienic mouthwash, and for the care and 
eservation of the teeth and gums, ! cordially rec- 

1 Sozode nt. | consider it the ideal dentifrice 

fan 6 chi seen s use.’ 






















PURE AND FRAGRANT 


OPOBONT = mst 2 





, Are your Py. all prt: Is 

your dentifrice pure? Or are 

you eS° soliciting the sorrows of 

that “ dreaded of all diseases,’’ tooth- 

ache, by the use of some acid or gritty 
preparation ? : 

is absolutely pure—no 

acids, grit or other im- 

purities. For proof there 

is no trace of acid, we invite a test with 

litmus paper at your dentist’s office; or 

send 4c. for sample of SOZODONT 

and litmus paper... . : +. a 

At all stores or by mail; 25c. and 75c. HALL & RUCKEL,N.Y. City. 
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Julian Hawthorne to Literary Aspiran{; 


“e M* father strongly advised me against a lit +r. 
ary career,’’ said Julian Hawthorne, in a 
recent conversation with a representative of Si 
cess, who had asked for his advice to you ) 
writers. ‘‘ He also pointed out its hard work a \( 
small remuneration. I well knew that anythin 
might write would, as a matter of course, be co 


va 


My duties included some work on a canal loca’ 


>pe2eiic 
aR A 5 


unsuited to myself and family. I gave it up, : 
took up my pen simply to try my hand on a sto’, 
I sold it to ‘ Harper's Magazine’ for such a large 
sum of money that I decided then to write for a 
living. My life has since been fraught with the 
hardest kind of work. 

‘« The idea that good literary work is done by 
the talented without great labor—in preparation, a 
least, —has been exploded time and again. Every 


| one of our great authors has succeeded only aiter 


severe application, wrought in a spirit of love 
mingled with the most rigid self-criticism. With. 
out the real itch for writing, and the courage and 
patience for self-criticism, one should never un. 


| dertake this career. 


‘« The first step is to gain notice. The. next is 
to be neither flattered by praise nor depressed by 
criticism. If a man of genius listens too much to 


| outside comments, he is liable to be influenced 


and, perhaps, injured by it. Let one not know 
the public, but be happy in his own work, and he 
will acquire at least the freedom of inspiration and 


stamp his work with his own individuality. 


‘« That the literature of to-day is not up to the 
standard of the past, may be laid at the door 
our great magazines, which compel a writer t 
conform to their schemes. Write according to in- 
spiration. But, alas! it pays to write to please 
the periodicals. Only writers who have gained 


| great popularity can defy the notions of the editors 





‘Mr. Kipling, the greatest short story writer 
since the early days of Bret Harte, was fortunate 
in striking an entirely new vein. He swept al 
set rules of story writing to the winds, and has 
succeeded in stamping his work with a masculine 
vigor entirely his own. The most of his stories 
are full of fresh life, and every year there springs up 
around him a new crop of imitators. If he hasa 
fault, it is his technicality in giving life to a piece 
of machinery. His minute descriptions of a ma- 
chine are apt to confuse the average reader. 

‘In the great hurry of the day, authors who 
have suddenly achieved popularity hasten to put 
their works upon the market. Some dozen chap- 
ters are hurriedly written and sent to the press, to 
be followed by others in a like manner. This isa 
mistake, for a novel should be a well linked, even 
story, event hanging upon event. The whole plot 
should possess fluency and reality. The great ex- 
ceptions to this rule are Thackeray and Dickens. 
In ‘Vanity Fair,’ each chapter is a complete 
story within itself. In writing a novel, one idea 
forces itself upon you as more prominent than 
another. Its prominence should be respected, 
and this often demands a modification of the plot 

‘« There is but little excuse for the novel with 
an avowed moral purpose, as it is written to-day. 
Its obvious aim enfeebles it, and its mission is 
always doubtful. The great delusion of the author 
is that such a work affects or develops the charac- 
ter of the reader. In the case of Mr. Howells, an 


| earnest effort is made, but his beautiful style is 
| not sufficient to conceal the defects of this sort of 
| art. Its photographic realism, when not common- 


| place, is often hideous. 


Thus there is a reaction 


| from this sort of work to the historical, an invasion 





| facility, a serious fault. 


into the field of Walter Scott. Here there is 
more latitude than in the romantic style un- 
filtered. Anthony Hope happened upon a good 
idea for the romantic in placing modern charac- 
ters in an imaginary country. Stevenson com- 
bined the romantic with the poetic, and, with his 
wonderful literary art and variety of style, gave us 
that which may truly be called literature. 

‘To acquire a good style, read the Bible and 
Pv. literature, study character, and learn 10 
express yourself clearly; but beware of too much 
You can judge of your 
own writing only after a lapse of time. After your 
fervor has cooled, you may be able to subject 
it to impartial criticism. That which you ar 


| reasonably sure is passing fair, is only that which 


you are surprised to see was created by your pen. 
If you would really learn the value of your books, 


| have them published unheralded. You may tie? 


profit by their reception.”’ 
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Reduced Prices on | 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Is that heading attractive? Then how is this? 


SUITS and CLOAKS made to order at 
one-third less than regular prices. 


Made of as good materials, cut 
as stylishly, finished as carefully 
as they were at our early season 
prices—great values then, too. The 
why of it? To make room. Of 
course, it’s a radical measure—but 
we must have the room, and your 
advantage is our gain in the end. 
Almost all of our styles and ma- 
terials share in this reduction. 

The Catalogue, Samples and Re- 
duced Price List tell you all about 
them. These offerings and others: 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined 
throughout; former price, 
$10; reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Separate All- Wool Skirts; 
former price, $6.50; reduce 
ed to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

Winter Jackets, lined 
throughout; former price, 
$7; reduced to $4.67. $9 Jackets reduced to 
$6. $12 Jackets reduced to$8. $15 
Jackets reduced to $10. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7 ; reduced to 
$4.67. $8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to 
$5.34. $10 Rainy-Day Skirts 
reduced to $6.67. 

Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, etc. 








We are also closing out the Sample Suits and Cloaks 
which were mz ade up for exhibition in our salesroom) af 
one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue, Bargain 
List and Reduced Price Samples; you will get them free 


yy return mail. Order what you choose; 
filled promptly, intelligently—if you think not, send the 
garment back. We will refund your money; it’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


your order will 














rae and Spring Heating 


Is a specialty. It 
the specialist to-day 
who is solving ques- 
tions of vital impor- 
tance. 


The Jackson 
Ventilating 
Grate 


Stands alone in its profession of sanitary and 
economical heating during the chilly Autumn 
ind damp Spring days and evenings. 

Up to freezing weather one Ventilating Grate 
will heat your entire house, if it be of moderate 
ize, at one-half the cost that your present 
system incurs. Write at once for Catalogue 27. 


EOWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 53 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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| KO-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 








Ey For SHORTENING 












in “KO-NUT ”— 
it is a revelation. 
INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


—— —‘* 20th Century Mother Goose.” Write fer ene. 











$1.00 


“RAPID” AIR RIFLE. 


~~ ~—=—- Wehots for ic. Just the thing for  Christ- 
gift. Only $1.00. A good Watch or Camera same 





price, Watetes for ogue describing our great bargains in 
sporting and =e Hustling agents wanted. 
Reeves Mig. Co t. B., L. Box 174 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Mrs. Wu Talks for “Success” 


HARRY STEELE MORRISON 


MADAM WU TING-FANG 











M4?4™ Wu TING-FANG, wife of the Chinese 
minister at Washington, is one of the most 
charming little women imaginable, and her chief 
charm lies in the fact that she still retains her 
oriental dress and manner, and cares not at all to 
ape her western sisters. But why should she? 
Certainly her personality would not be improved 
by American dress, and no amount of artificial 
complexion beautifiers could make her delicate 
olive skin more attractive. Madam Wu is surely 
a perfect type of Chinese beauty, and she has en- 
listed the admiration of all who know her in Wash- 
ington. Her friendly nature has won her many 
friends, and no lady of the diplomatic body is more 
popular. 
I sat before her, the other day, in the drawing 
room of the Chinese legation, and was greatly im- 
pressed with her delightful manner. She is short 


in stature, and it was necessary for her to use a | 


footstool for her feet. Seated there in a high- 
backed chair of oriental wood, with the stool be- 
neath her feet, she looked as if seated on the throne 
of China, and I couldn't help thinking what a 


| very great improvement she would be over the 


dowager empress. But she spoke in anything 
but a regal tone and manner. Her face beamed 
with pleasantness, and she discussed subjects 
which are not usually touched upon in councils of 
state. The principal topic of our conversation 
was that ever-interesting question, ‘‘Is not the 
American girl entitled to the admiration of the 
world ?”’ 

Madam Wu is not wholly convinced that she 
is, though on the whole she does consider our 
American girls very wonderful. ‘You see,’’ she 
said, in her fascinating ‘‘ pigeon English,"’ 
‘American girls are lacking in some qualities 
which we think very necessary in girls in China. 
I sometimes think they have n't enough reserve in 
their manner, and that they are too much in pub- 
lic. Of course, itis hard for me to become used 
to the freedom of girl life in America, but I am 
coming to it by degrees. 

«« While we were living in England, I was often 
surprised at the ways of English girls; but, when I 
came here, I found that American girls enjoy a still 
greater freedom. Perhaps it may have good re- 
sults. In China, girls are prevented from having 
any knowledge of the world until they are married, 
and for this reason they are always helpless and 
thoroughly dependent. Even after marriage they 
learn but little of real life, unless they are very 
poor and are obliged to work hard. Now, Amer- 
ican girls seem always to be able to take care of 
themselves. I am more and more astonished 
every day at the things American girls are able to 
do. They say there is hardly any profession which 
women do not follow, and that sometimes they are 
more successful than men. When I write of these 
things to my friends in China, they can hardly 
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BEAUTY 


that is more than skin deep is 
uired by a few moments 
dally use at home of 


™ Whitely 
Exerciser. 


ante beauty of beakhs, grace, 
uppleness, erect re and pe 
my is the result of its use by a 
women and children. It expands 
chest, develops bust, corrects aad 
shoulders, strengthens the back, re 





duces corpulence and promotes 


Perfect Physical Development. 
Equally essential to athlete and 
invalid. Your doctor will recom- 
mendthe Whitelyif you ask him, 


Four Grades—@2, $3, 64 and $5. 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 





Special X-Mas Offer. 
On receipt of price we 
will forward one machine 

id, = any address, 


prepal 

ill nd 

its return if unsatisfactory 
** PHYSICAL 

Send 10c. {he npntsieat 

De. Ant Antersoa, of ‘ot Yale Every age of 

aE New edition just out, 

fully illustrated. 

THE NEW “TIGER BOOKLET,” full 

es illustrations and sparkling 

WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 

Bradley Building, - ~- CHICAGO. 






























SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
money can buy, warranted for 


High-Grade if preferred. 
Handsome New Catalogue of 
Holiday Goods Free. 

-*e *« « *+ ORDER EARLY. 
Costs less than 
15c.a Day 
to buy a high- 
grade w or 
diamond direct 
from us. 


( 


Plan x 


$1 per week pay- 
ments. No mic 

dlemen’s profit. 
Lowest cash 
prices. Any size. 
All grades and 


*Ayyenb soncsd Sip 


“2624 011X9 ON *s9ps0 0) pO 
-resbu} wojqu} 20 wesGou0py Avy 







for 
ve 


who are honest; wealth 

the watch or diamond while 

quality and our good faith. 
Fer prompt attention 


ress Dept. F. 
bie WALKER-EDMUND COMPANY, 
26 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ears ; all others for one year. Members wanted 
¥ ve the use of 
This proves 












Sterling 
Silver 
Lead 
Pencils. 


Finely chased and 
well-made through- 


152 
15 pages 
devoted to 
watches, .14 to 
diamond jewelry, 484 to 
solid gold, sterling silver, 
and fine, gold-plated 
jewelry, 50 to sterling sil- 
ver novelties, and 25 to sterling 
silver, hollow and flat ware. Over 
8,000 photographic illustrations. 


Mailed free. 


S. KIND & SON, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











SUCCESS 


; WHILE YO 
e 
~ ) Whooping Cough, Croup, 
wy 6Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, 
e,°2 
Bronchitis. 
The tests of 20 years prove that Cresolene 
exerts an extraordinary power over contag- 
ious disease, as Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
etc. Protects those exposed. You inhale it. 
Breathe it right into your throat, bronchial 
tubes and lungs. It is of great value in the 
treatment of infants. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth —; ‘No home 


where there are children should be without it.” 
Sold by all druggists. Descriptive booklet 


with physicians’ testimonials, free. 
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believe them to be true. They cannot conceive o/ 
women doing some things they do here. But | 
tell them I think it a good plan for women to be 
able to take care of themselves in emergencies. | 
don’t suppose any American girl is helpless as 
long as she has her health, for every young womar 
here seems to have some accomplishment whic! 
enables her to earn a livelihood."’ 

Madam Wu looked sad when she spoke of th: 
servant problem, which seems to be as serious i1 
Washington as in others of our large cities. Evi 
dently the Chinese legation has troubles of it 
own in this direction. ‘‘It seems too bad,’’ sai: 
Madam Wu, ‘‘that so few American women car: 
to be servants. There seems to be practically n: 
servant class here at all. I am afraid all the girls 
want to be professional women, and they look upor 
housework as degrading. Some women here hav: 
told me that this is the case. Surely, such a stat: 
of affairs cannot last. The professions will becom« 
overcrowded with women and there will be such ; 
lack of servants that something will have to bs 
done to provide them. 

‘Your American girls have a great passion for 
society, and some of them devote too much time 
to it. There are girls who apparently do nothing 
but attend entertainments and plan them for them- 
selves. Society is a good thing, in moderation, 
but too much of it is not good for anyone. Amer 
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ican girls enjoy society more than any other girls fal 
in the world, and it must take their minds fron pr 
other more important things. Still, girls here are of 
wonderfully well educated. They have knowledge 
of many things. I am often astonished, when | ha 
talk with them, to find how many remarkable facts th 
they have in their minds. They know what is go cre 
ing on in the world, because they read the news- ap 
papers, and they are versed in history, too. Why, wil 
you would be surprised to know how much some mz 
girls know about China. At home, girls of the He 
same class know scarcely anything of America, ex- fift 
cept that it is a country far away.’’ in 
If Chinese women are not usually enlightened, pl 
. fee 5 ee Madam Wu is certainly an exception to the rule. ce: 
. $ * zi i” She has a good understanding of America and col 
fa ‘ —- ' Americans, and can discuss the topics of the day are 
Fr in a most intelligent way. Although she does n't 
- believe in too much society, the occasional enter- 
tainments at the Chinese legation are looked for- 
ward to with pleasant anticipation by Washington 
society, and are classed among the most enjoyable 
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For any man, youth, or boy, there is nothing at anywhere near the price which approaches the 
‘ in general excellence. For the boy, Watch! thin of it—a real WORTHY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Ingersol Do ar atc ticking, accurate running watch, the same in appearance and 
‘ running qualities as his father’s. it would be one of the proudest CORA AMANDA LEWIS 
and most momentous eocastons of his ay = 4 py >» Gy ae 
And what youth or man is who does not alm ee) the of a time-piece to carry for knock-about : F in, 
urposes ? Perhaps he has a “good” watch, but it cannot always be carried with comfort for fear of injarin or losing, a. es 7 : one - = aoe 
while it cannot possibly, however expensive it may be, run so accurately under rough usage or out of doors in bad weather, Kase 7o Com o@ 0v,— 
as the Imgersell. The doctor wants one on his lonely trips and on rainy days; the sportsman on his outings; in fact, it’s 
handy to hang around the house and so _ yocr he known as “ Everybody's Watch.” 
For the price of a toy you can now get a time. con- 
ventional in size, handsome in appearance, and guaranteed The new 16 on tis pyle A by BOG0D Goatem 
f ep accurate time for one year or your money back. and Canada, nr 01.6017 the mahers. cont postg “o 
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Artistic Monuments 


Cost no more than White Bronze 


i i Somehow it will ease his bu'den, 
Plain onesin .. . 
|, requires constant expense and care, 


5 im eb’ ile. we 
Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored An’ help him eb'ry mile 
and eventually crumbles hack te Nother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. un 


White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action Red de house up fo’ a neighbor, Bu 

















Yo’ kaint sen’ no Chris’ mus gifses 
Dat am fit to go. 

Fo’ dah 's heaps ob things wuth gibin’, 
Dough yo’ ship done sink, 

Dat w'u'd ‘pear too awnry triflin’, 
‘Less yo’ stop to think. 








= oe Stretch a han’ to aid de wary 

On his toilsome road, V 

Trablin’ up Life's slipp' ry mountain, 
Wid a monst ous load. the 

S'posin’ dat yo’ load's too heavy, ab 
Den jes’ gib a smile, 
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% of frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more | Bake her pone o braid, : on ne 
} artistic than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for When her foots lags wid deir achin’, tin 
i nearly one hundred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers | An’ a tawmint's in her haid. ‘ 
re | in all parts of the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years, and is an | Shake de pillow fo' a sick one, ar 
r established success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for Smoove his sperit, too; wi 
: i free designs and information. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct Wid sweet wu ds ob hope an’ comfort ;— an 
. = and deliver everywhere. Dat’s whut yo’ kin do! fal 
a = THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co., ay A oe Do n't yo’ b'lieve whut some will’sure you;— fri 
a **Talkin’ ain’ no good;” ro} 
‘4 ‘ . Why, a dog w'u'd tell yo’ betteh, ‘ 
9 0 > Ef you understood. wal 
: T a Dat's de way our Mahster make us,— ob 
$ == Souls kin love an’ trus’,— the 
; Se Show dey's sabed by Chris’ like fren’ ship, act 
64 Days. $490 up, all included. 2 When deir shells am dus’! en 
\ conducted GAZE party leaves New York EVERY TWO WEEKS for SOUTHERN nee as 
FRANCE, ITALY and the MEDITERRANEAN. You can drop out of your party, ric 
take side trips to Egypt. Palestine or other points, and join a succeeding party without change in to 
your ticket or its cost. combining the indepe: of individual travel with the convenience and economy of a “ . 
Gase’s World Travel System. ///ustrated programs free by mail. HENRY GAZE & SONS,113 Broad OSI 


way, New York; 
220 8. Clark St., Chicago, or Adams & Howland. 14 8. ington St., Beston. 


Sm SAVE '/o YOUR FUEL 


wasted up chimney Money refunded 


if not satisface 
BY USING THE tory. 18 
for booklet 


or W. H. Eaves, 201 Wash 


YET PEOPLE SAY THEY HAVE NO CHANCE 


Broad St., Philadelphia, 

A For those who have the energy. the perseverance, and d 4 

* VIC » oe a the knowledge, there is a ripe Easvest always waiting. 
WAGON JACK | the knowledge, the) eat 

Saves time in Carriage Barn and Wagon Shed, g Osi 
also in lifting heavy aes ——— — ‘ 
Strong. >o compac at it can carry s s ry e 
; > walicle. eat ie To stand, with a smile upon your face, against a sta 
ang het y oer Yn catty fin . Oat from which you cannot get away,—that, no doubt, 's Siz 















TER on econ- _ ee od. tl : : : 
RADIATOR —> oe ae ee eee Live agents are | heroic. But true glory is resignation to the inevitable. ( 
Cost $2.00 ana ing making big money. Free >. Easy terms. ' To stand unchained, with perfect liberty to go away, he! 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR co homes Send for free Illustrated catalogue. only by the higher claims of duty, and let the fire creep 


QUICK MFG. CO., Dept. XI, GALIEN, MICH. | up to the heart,—this is heroism.—F. W. ROBERTSON. 


14 Furnace 8t., Rochester, H. Y. 
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Two Distinguished Lecturers 


E. B. HOLMES W. S. CHURCHILL 








INSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL and E. Burton 

Holmes are young lecturers who will re- 
late their experiences as travelers to the American 
public this winter. Mr. Churchill, the eldest 
son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, served 
with distinction in the Boer War and will describe 
his adventures while he was held prisoner by the 
enemy. Though not yet thirty, he has won suc- 
cess as an author and war correspondent; and, 
when he delivered his first lecture in London this 
fall, there was a large and fashionable audience 
present. Mr. Churchill is a cousin of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

E. Burton Holmes is a young Chicagoan who 
has become the successor of John L. Stoddard in 
the illustrated lecture field. He already draws 
crowded houses wherever he is announced to 
appear, and his descriptions of travel, combined 
with motion pictures and colored views, are re- 
markable for their fidelity to nature. Young Mr. 
Holmes has been a constant traveler since he was 
fifteen years old. There are few interesting places 
in the world which he has not visited and ex- 
plored. He, too, is not yet thirty, and the suc- 
cess of these young lecturers should be very en- 
couraging to other young men and women who 
are contemplating the lecture platform as a career. 
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Elementary 
Geometry Simplified 


WALTER WELLESLEY 


Wut LE on a journey, the writer was storm-bound 
with a friend for several days. To relieve 
the tedium of our enforced idleness, we talked 
bout the current news, told stories, discussed 
various masterpieces of literature with which both 
were acquainted, and played checkers and chess 
until we were heartily tired of such amusement. 
But still the storm beat pitilessly, and we devised 
1ew schemes of entertainment to pass away the 
time. We tried to see which could quote the 
largest number of wise old sayings that would 
withstand opposing criticism. One would give 
n aphorism, and the other would try to show its 
fallacy and then give another in turn. Soon my 
friend quoted Euclid to the effect that there is ‘‘no 
royal road to geometry."’ 

This the writer disputed, as in duty bound, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the contest, saying 
that modern mathematicians should not weakly 
.ccept any such dictum, as it may not be inher- 
ently impossible to macadamize the entire geomet- 
trical highway. The debate which followed led 
to an attempt to unify as many geometrical prop- 
Ositions as possible and demonstrate them by a 
single symmetrical figure. We finally selected the 
Ciagram herewith given, by means of which we 
eisily demonstrated some fifty theorems and prop- 
ositions. 

Make the square A D Q N of any convenient 

ce. At equal distances from the sides A D, D Q, 
() N, and N A, and parallel to those sides, respec- 
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[ HAVE YOU SHAVED | 
with the New Soap? 


IT IS A REVELATION 


USE IT. 


HYOMEI 


ANTISEPTIC 


= SHAVING SOAP= 


MADE FROM THE FRESH GREEN LEAVES 
OF THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE. 


TO ALL WHO 





All shaving soaps have heretofore been 
manufactured from /aés, grease, oi/ and alkali. 
The fats and oils clogging the pores, produc- 





ing pimples and blackheads. The alkali 
burning and drying the skin making it rough 
and tender. 


Myomei Shaving Soap acts 
Just the Reverse of all other Soaps. 


It is perfectly antiseptic and prevents skin 
diseases. It makes the skin soft, smooth and 
healthy. The more lather used and the 
longer it remains on the face the more sooth- 
ing its effect. To shave with Hyomei Soap 


is a rare luxury. 





Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 25c. Samples 5c. 
The R. T. BOOTH CO., Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LADIES’ SOLID GOLD RINGS Genuine Stones 
631 Amethyst and 2 Pearls .......... 


646 Opal and 2 Penrls........... 
635 Opaisand Pearls ......552+s0>5 


allowed for 14-karat old gold. 


wanted. I sell direct to the consumer. 





WILLIAM H. HAYS 



































golemelalemuie\ > e)al-aualiae | 
SOLID GOLD GENUNINE DIAMONDS »)) 





5237—Geld Charm, 4 Real Diamonds .......83.50 5823-—Geld Charm, 5 Real Diamonds, and 1 Ruby . $4.50 
529 - Gold Charm, 6 Real Diamonds .......984.50 8023-—Ladies’ Watch, Gun Metal or Solid Silver . | $4.50 
Fine full jewelled Swiss movement, warranted an accurate time-keeper 
- 94.50 664 Red Almandine Garnet, Solid Gold Mounting $4.50 
@45- Garnet and Pearls .............. 98.50 672% -Red Almandine Garnets, Solid Gold Mounting $7.00 
-+++ 86.50 G72-Amethyst, Solid Gold Mounting.......... 
++ 85.00 674-Red Onyx Intaglic Cut Seal, Hand Chased. 
Any of the above sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 

For size, send strip of paper; or, if this paper is mentioned, a patent ring gauge and illustrated 

catalogue of nearly 1,000 articles in jewelry and silver, will be sent free. 


Prices are absolutely net, no discounts, 


Office and Factory, Hays Building, 


Jeweler, 21-23 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


order is lighted and extinguished as easily as gas; 
quires almost no care, and costs but 8c. a month to 





After You Have Used 


every make of old-fashioned lamps and 
taxed your income and patience by using gas 
or electricity, an investigation of this lamp will 
show you your mistake. While more brilliant, 
it has absolutely none of the unbearable defects of the 
ordinary lamp. It never smokes, smells or gets out of 
re- 


burn. In contrast to acetylene gas and gasoline, it is absolutely 
non-explesive and CLEAN. Thousands of people throughout the 
country are using these lamps im their homes, stores, offices, 
ao, halls, factories, ete. If you wih to free yourself 
from the trouble and expense of your pres- 

ea er if you wish to make a Christ- 
ney valee, send for Catalogue B. B. 
showing all styles from $1.90 up. 








TRUNKS 


mk is constructed on new 
Drawers instead of trays. A 
or everything and everything in its 


princi on ig 


lace. bottom as accessible as the 
~ a La the bag smasher. (Costs 
than a good box trunk. Sent (. 


— o. Db with rivilege of examination. Send 
*. stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
LLM 


saw. Spring ™., 


. 


- Columbus, 0. 


Money un- 
conditionally 
refunded in 
full if noe 
satisfied. 
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ee $4.50 











60 cents a pennyweight 
no agents, and none 
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New -Maker | 


sold in Minneapolis. Costs 6c., sells 
)per day. Agent’s outfit, 1c. Domestic 
be we Washingtoc Avenue North, 


AGENTS." Nore te a 


‘or ec. Age so makeing Oe $7.00 
fg. Co. 


innea polis, Minnesota. 
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ASK FOR BOOKLET 36-yY. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. cHicaco. BOSTON. 


Every Office 
Keeps a Ledger 











But the modern up-to-date 
office is discontinuing the cum- 
brous book ledger. Why? 
Because it gets clogged with 
closed accounts — because ac- 
counts outgrow the spaces al- 
lotted them—because it requires 
frequent transferring—and be- 
cause of other objections—all of 
which are overcome by the 


Elastic Book-Cases Globe Card Ledger System 


and Filing Cabinets. Fully explained in booklet 36-Y. 














Wishind.sPapll 
Merry Christ nas 


| Pre-eminent in perfectness of roadbed, track adjustment, e mes 
ment, and in safety, comfort and certainty of service. The 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway affords the most perfect aad 
facilities that can be obtained. 

We have issued a neat miniature calendar for 1901 for home use, being a direct reproduction, by color 


photography, from the original of one of George Taggart’s delightful paintings; subject: ‘* After a Long 
Silence.'" This will be sent to any address for four cents in postage, by A. J. SmrTH, G.p.& T.., Cleveland,O. 
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tivelv, in the order named, draw the lines E H, 
CP, MI, andO B. Connect B with H, H wit 
P, P with I, and I with B. 

The distances between the parallels must be 
appreciable; for, as will readily be seen, if E H 
be moved as near A D as possible, C Pas nea 
D Q, etc., all the inner lines will seem to disap 
pear, leaving simply the square A D Q N., 

At the other extreme, the distances between th: 
parallels A D and E H, D Q and C P, etc., take: 
pair by pair, must be less than one-half of th 
diameter of the square A D Q N;; for, if these dis 


A D 


























N 0 5 


tances be taken equal to one-half that distance, the 
lines E H and I M will coincide, as will also the 
lines B Oand C P, and the central square FG L k 
will vanish, together with the four rectangles, B ‘ 
GF,GHML, KLPO, andEF KI. 

It will be found convenient, as in the diagram, 
to make A B one-fourth and B C one-half as long 
as the line A D. 

By construction, it is evident that any two fig 
ures in each of the following groups are equal, 
each to each, and, if superposed; would be coin- 
cident in all their parts :— 

1.—The squares C DHG,_LMQP,I KON 
and A BF E. 

2.—The rectangles BCG FF, GHML,L POK, 
and EF KI. 

3-—The respective sums of the squares in ‘1 
and the rectangles in ‘‘2,’’ in the order given; 
that is, the rectangles BDH F, GHQ P, LPN! 
andABKI. 

4.—The halves of each ‘and all the four rec- 
tangles last named; that is, the triangles B H | 
See Ga? Hor L Pi, PN 4.1 K B-and 
IBA. 

With these things in mind, and assuming that 
all the usual axioms and definitions have been 
learned, let us at once try to demonstrate the great 
test proposition of right-angled plane geometry :— 

The square described on the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares d: 
scribed on the other two sides. 

Let BH F be the trianglee A BFE is the 
square described on B F, its perpendicular; F H 
Q O is the square on F H, its base; and BH P| 
is the square on B H, its hypotenuse. Since A B 
F E equals I KON, by construction, A B F I 
plus F HQ O equals I KO N plus F H Q O; or 
which is the same, equals the rectangular figure 





i K F H Q N;or, in other words, equals the cen- 


| tral square, F G L K, plus the two equal rectan 


gles, G HQ Pand LP N I; or, yet again, as each 
of these two equal rectangles equals two equal tri- 
angles, equals the central square, F G L K, plus 


| the four equal triangles, G H P, HQ P, LPI, and 
| PNI. 


But B H PI, the square on B H, the hypote- 
nuse, also equals the central square, F G L K, plus 
the four triangles, BH F, GH P, LPI, and KIB 
or, as all the eight triangles given are equal and 
similar, equals the central square, F G L K, plus 
the four triangles, GH P, HQP, LP I, and PN! 





Hence, as the square on B H. equals the central! 
square, plus four equal, similar triangles, and the 
sum of the squares on B F and F H also equals 
the central square, plus the same four triangles 
the proposition is demonstrated. 
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Hard thinking opens naturally into strong doing.—! 
| G, PEABODY. 


Life finds its noblest spring of excellence in the hidden 
| impulse to do our best. 


A man with nothing but money is a beggar in the scal-s 
of civilization. 
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HEADACHE , NEURALG! 


‘MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR. 


|PRICE st at On Sant Poet ram pn te 


9 J, 842 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
k free. 


OF ALL 


PETS Siva FREE 


It — wish any of an animals below, prompt action is necessa’ 
you Angora Cats, Belgian Hares, Monkeys, Parrot, 
Canary “nl rds, Mocking “birds, Goldfinches, Japanese Kobins, Larks, 
together with fancy cages. abbits, Squirrels, Shetland Ponies. 
Gunea Pigs, Ferrets, Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums and Fancy Gold 
Fish. 

We have reserved a stock of animals of the finest quality and 
breeding, which we are about to distribute FREE for the benefit of 
ir business, and wage person answering this advertisement prompt 
y —_ secure any the many animals in which we deal, some 
of nich we mention above for your selection. The stock 
raised from these animals is to be offe: to us, at your lowest cash 

price, before they are sold. This is a condition of our offer. 


WE START YOU IN A 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


This is @ great opportanit: y if taken advantage of at once to start ina 
paying bu without investing a single penny for the anima!s. 
(san illustration of the money to be made in raising animals : Gen- 
une Angora Cats are Ld rom | .00 to $100.00 each, and are ony 
torase. Bel qian Hares in an attic or cellar, or small 
city back yard without at dimiculty. They breed from ten to twelve at 
atime, six times a year. and for seemingly fabulous prices, and 
service alone from Te ae is worth $25.00. Large profits are 
—! and quickly those who begin now. We want no 
ey with your cmv to this advertisement. Simply write us and 
aay 7 ‘hat you desire pair of animals, birds or aquarium. Give 
your fall address, together with the name of the Express Company 
to ship by, and say when wanted. We pay express charges. Address 


ANIMAL WORLD, Dept. 130, 248 W. 23d St. New York. 
‘O79 MATL S | 


re deceM ONT H 


We make a specialt of giit-etesd Mining Stocks in such 
properties ny as we pee ly investigated with our 
own experts, and cah rec commnena our customers as being 


LEGITIMATE ENTERPRISES 


conducted on ye P a iy pao namely : working mines, de- 

velo payers. We have yet to make 
our first mistake, r~\- our customers are receiving dividends 

of from 1 to 8 per cent. monthly on such mining stocks as we 

have thus far as fiscal agents, in eos | to large 
profits in the selling value of the principal invested 


$800 PROFIT ON EACH $100 


nvested is the record of 14 new mines opened last year, the 
»west showing $100 prom = the highest, $2,400, the ome 
of the 14 being over $800 pf rofit on — . $100 invested 
the ‘ir stocks. No investment o opportunities for 
unusual profits Gos mining legitimal ~ > c “3 ucted as a busi 
ness on a business basis and not as a stock speculation. 


The 15th and 25th of each month regularly are 


THE TWO DIVIDEND DAYS, 


for the several selected mining investments we handle as ex- 
clusive Fiscal Agents, and orders must reach us prior to these 
iates to secure the current monthly dividends. 
Send for our special combination order blank, prospect- 
ises and latest reports, and booklet, ‘‘ About Ourselves” 
4 Arizona mines, working properties; 2 dividend payers 
pay ing 10 per cent. on present price in combination, will soon 
iouble interest and principal—advance 100 per cent. 


DOUGLAS LACEY & CO., 
Bankers &4 Brokers. Minin Nag v= Exclusively. 
ou way, 17 New St., New York. 


@£O. A. SCOTT, | 
| 
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BRANCHES: 
ae Cuyahoga ” Building. 


LEVELA FP 
PE HILADE PHIA :“ The Betz” Building. 
OSTON: * ithe nternational Trust Co.” Building. 
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adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
set, genuine 


NATIONAL SPECIAL 
onihenian Ladies’ or gents’ size. 


BP 20 WEARS. 14K. 
Geld plete y+ hunting case, elegantly en- 
grayed. a A, for aking. No better watch 
»e seen to be appreciated. 
—_ “ial = for next 60 days. Send yous 
full name and address, and we will send 
this watch C. 0. D., with privilege to 
examine. If found satisfac tory, pay 
agent 5.85 and express charges. 
guarantee and beautiful chain and 
charm sent free with every watch. 
Write at once, as this may not appear again 
NATIONAL MPG. & IMPORTING C0., 
Dearborn Street, B 367, Chicaze, Iinots. 
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G. H. Talleur, 
the Baritone 
Singer, who 
Was Once 

a Newsboy 





The Making of a Baritone 


At a recent concert, a great audience at Carnegie 
Hall was charmed by an unusually rich bass- 
baritone voice, which completely filled the big 
auditorium and won for the singer, Gustav J. Tal- 
leur, unqualified praise. 
Few knew the singer or the difficult path of 











achievement he has followed into the realms of | 


music. Mr. Talleur was born in New York, some 
thirty years ago, and is nowin his musical prime. 
He was educated in the public schools and sold 
newspapers to maintain himself. 

While he was a newsboy, passers-by frequently 
engaged him in conversation and bought his 
papers, simply to hear the rich notes of his voice. 
The latter was then round and full, developed 
from crying the papers in the open air. 

The lad inherited his musical gifts from his 
mother, whose singing attracted Theodore Thomas 
in his prime. But it was his experiences as a 
newsboy that eventually gave the boy the oppor- 
tunity that has made him a great singer. A choir 
master heard him in this way and invited him 
into the choir loft to sing with the ‘‘ Apollo Chair 
Choir Boys,’’ each receiving pay enough to hold 
him inthe choir. Young Talleur was thoroughly 
trained there, and has since learned music scien- 
tifically. His most marked success is as a bass- 
baritone. He sings every Sunday in the choir of 
the Brick Church, conducts a choir of his own on 
Long Island, and sings second bass in the Lee 
Avenue Quartet. 


g 
The British Elections 


THe heavy Conservative majorities in the recent 

English elections have reassured the govern- 
ment in its course in the South African War. 
Salisbury, Chamberlain and Rhodes continue to 
remain the most prominent civilian figures in the 
publiceye, but the former, on account of age, 
has been forced to retire from the Foreign Office. 
He remains Prime Minister, however, probably 
to the disappointment of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
must wait in the office of the Minister of the 
Colonies, where he has managed to have the 
world confer upon him the sodriguet of +‘ Push- 
ful Joe." Mr. Chamberlain is the ‘‘ Yankee in 
English politics,’’ and may at any moment be- 
come Prime Minister of England. If he should, 
the spine of Europe may be visited by a series 
of chills. 

sd 


Character, Capacity, and Capital 


THE three component parts of credit are charac- 
ter, capacity, and capital,—these three, but 
the greatest of these is character. 

Character is the fine tone of your heartstrings, 
or else it is the dull thud of life which seems to 
chill you through and through. Character is that 
something which points you onward and upward 
in life's work, or else drags you down to lower 
and lower depths as it becomes foul, with the 
heavier material of life's dregs. Some one has 








well said that ‘‘Character is not something that | 


is added to your life, but it is life itself.’’ 

Phillips Brooks said: ‘«Sad will be the day for 
any man when he becomes absolutely contented 
with the life he is living, with the thoughts he is 
thinking, and the deeds he is doing; when there is 
not forever beating at the doors of his soul some 
great desire to do something larger which he 
knows that he was meant and made to do, because 
he is a child of God. 

Whatever your vocation, resolve that under no 
circumstances will you ever give your life a down- 
ward trend, but that you will look upward and 
struggle upward, whatever your environment. 

You can never build up your own character by 
tearing down that of others. You cannot make 
friends by attempting to destroy the character of | 
others. 
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Fortunes Await You In 


The Best Paying Profession and 
The Most Fascinating Business 


LECTRICITY 


My book ** ELECTRIC LIGHT HOME ”’ illustrated, 
(ath edition) EXPLAINS every detail of a motor 
and how to obtain Electric Light from home-ma ade 
chemical batteries. Price, 10 cents postpaid. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


BEST MADE. 
The 










Home Workshop. 


Delight of the 
Excels in 
Efficiency, 


Power, Finish, f 
Strength. 


Beauty, Durability. 
Runs well on Single 
Dry Cell. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 
Weight 21 ounces. 
Height, 3 1-2 inches. 


Price, $1.00. 
(Add 22c. express or mailing charge, 
to any part of the U.S. or Canada), or I will send the 
above motor, with two dry batteries to drive it at 
the rate of over 2,000 revolutions per minute. The 
motor and cells sent complete for $1.50. Express 
charges extra. Agents Wanted. 


A number of these Electric Motors will be given away 
for a few hour's work. write at once for full particulars. 


‘*‘ How to Obtain the Best Small Electric Motor Made 
Absolutely Free.’’ 


JAMES H. MASON, 


Dept. 6, 172 Ww. B’way, Rew York. 
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@@@ DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


$19 85 8 BUYS THIS 


jm. 4 gee 10-H, direct from the tactory. “Sent “On 
pproval,’’ to be returned at our expense if not found 
postvely ‘the best roli-top desk ever sold at retail at so 
W a price. 
This desk is 48 in. long, 30 in. wide, 48 in. high. It has a fine 
quarter-sawed oak front. closed back, front base mould, 18 


, 8 file bo: rests, ball bearing casters,and 
i rompite fiter files. *T fo teak hasa beautiful polish finish, 
and a dealer would cost from ‘28.00 to 


PATENT APPLIED 


FOR. 





Ge <= & ees pet 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT «2 pil points 
By yy HT 8 


f Tennessee t‘— 
on equa. “No. ints fe ed 


THE FRED MACEY C0., Grand nd Rapids, Mich. 


Branches: New York. Boston, 
Makers of High-Grade Office and. YP ene ta itetwe. 
+ We make extensive lines 
2 and sell direct from wi =e 





tory at prices. Ask for complete catalogue No. * 
Note.— our other advertisement in this + ey 
>e e@ @ e@ e eee ee 
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“ THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS” 


BBEY’S 
voce SALT 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


FOR BILIOUSNESS 
A teaspoonful in a 
. 
tumbler of water (not iced) 
. ° 
night and morning. 

A. P. Reed, M. D., Naples, Me., says: “I fina your 
Salt a good thing in Biliousness and Flatulency. For 
elegance no saline can surpass it and | thank you for 
the privilege of trying it.” 

Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
25c., S0c., $1.00 per bottle. 

THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 

11 Murray Street, New York. 





Booklet free on request. 








ou Eldred’s Antiseptic Nat Pad S2.cte2heciutely sures 


Booklét free. ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD ©O., Dept. K, 553 Bway, 5. ¥. 











On a Wood or Metal 
Bedstead Than 








Every dealer who knows Foster’s “ ideal ** 
Spring Bed realizes this and sells it as the 

st that money can buy. 

If you sleep on one you know that it is the 
est spring ever made. It’s twice as deep as 
the ordinary spring, and our patent flexible 
entre frame holds each spring firmly, keep- 
ng it in an upright position at all times— 
absolutely preventing all buckling and lateral 
displacement. Eachspring taking the weight 
placed directly upon it, keeps t the body in 
a natural, easy position. 


Try One 20 Nights—Your Money Back if Net Satisfactery. 


All wide-awake dealers sell them. 


mnt 


If your's 
, write us for we know one who does. 


Our book, “* The Ideal Way,” sent on request. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


Makers Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Springs, etc. 
101 BROAD STREET, UTICA, N.Y. 
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FOR PERSONAL COMFORT 


TSE the Improved Wash 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly re- 
leased By mail, 20 cents the 
pair. Catalogue of scarf holders 
and other novelties made with 
Washburne Fasteners, Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 79, Waterbury, Conn. 
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SUCCESS 
A Chat With the Prince of Wales 


EY ERY visitor to England is impressed with the 

number and strange variety of the stories 
afloat regarding the Prince of Wales. In railway 
trains, in restaurants, and in every other place where 


| people meet, one hears strange and wonderful tales 


of the personality of the heir to Britain's throne. 
The prince is a never-ending source of interest for 
the curious among the British public. If it is re- 
ported, or ‘‘rumored,’’ as the papers have it, that 
his royal highness lost heavily on the Derby, 
that bit of news is immediately on the tongue of 
every gossip in the United Kingdom; and, as it 
goes the rounds, it is magnified a hundredfold 
until, in some public house in the great East End, 
one is likely to hear that the prince has been 
obliged to appeal to the queen to settle his debts 
of honor. 

It is never easy to discover the source of all this 
gossip, but, doubtless, much of it emanates from 
the relatives of servants employed in the various 
royal palaces, where, in many cases, the servants 
do not see his royal highness for months at a time. 
This does not prevent them from gossiping among 
themselves, and, in many cases, this gossip is re- 
peated to relatives, who, in turn, send it broadcast 
through the land. I was talking, one day this 
summer, with the proprietor of a small eating- 
house in one of the poorer districts of London. 
He was simply bursting with information about the 
Prince of Wales. I listened for more than an hour 
to wild descriptions of his carousals, and of the 
things which happened at Sandringham and at 
Marlborough House. The stories were wholly 
ridiculous and impossible, but I listened to find 
out just how far the man would go. Finally, I 
asked him where he gained his information. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘‘I’d have you know, sir, 
that my wife’s niece and nephew are both workin’ 
at Sandringham, and they hears everything what 
‘appens there.”’ 

««Indeed,’’ said I, ‘‘and how do they hear it?’’ 

The man was astounded at my ignorance. ‘It 
stands to reason,’’ he said, ‘‘that servants knows 
what is going on in the house where they works. 
My nephew, he’s in the stables, and my niece is in 
the dressmakin’ room. O, they knows all that 
"appens, I can assure you.”’ 

It was several times my good fortune to be pres- 
ent at meetings where the Prince of Wales pre- 
sided, and on those occasions | was greatly im- 
pressed with his dignity and grace of manner. 
When I looked at him, and heard him speak, I 
realized the utter improbability of various stories 
I had heard. People told me he was n't popular, 
yet tens of thousands lined the streets through 
which he rode. They said he was frivolous, and 
gave no thought to important matters, yet I heard 
him deliver addresses which were creditable even 
to a prince. 

When it finally came to pass that I was pre- 
sented to him at an informal reception, I was more 
than ever pleased with his appearance, and with 
what he said. His manner is very friendly, and 
when he shakes you by the hand you feel that he 


is really glad to see you, and that you are welcome | 


in his presence. Yet there is, at the same time, 
a suggestion of superiority in his bearing, and 
you are not likely to forget that you are in the 
presence of a man who occupies a very high po- 
sition in the world. His conversation is bright 


and interesting, and he has the reputation among | 


his friends of being ‘‘a thorough good fellow,’’ 
in the truest meaning of the phrase. 

When I was presented to his royal highness, I 
had just returned to London from the Continent 
of Europe, where | had gained audience with 
several rulers for Success. He asked me how I 
had managed to see the pope, and, when I de- 


scribed the process of gaining admittance to the | 


Vatican, he laughed. ‘‘Well,’’ he remarked, 
‘your magazine will presently be in the same pre- 
dicament as Alexander the Great. You will have 
no more kings to interview, no more worlds to 
conquer."’ 

Our short conversation was decidedly pleasant. 
He asked me many questions about the journeys I 
had taken, and how | had managed to accomplish 
various things. I told him as much as I could,in 
the short time I had, and certainly one could 
have no more appreciative listener. When I left 
the room, he shook me by the hand and wished 
me continued success. ‘‘! shall be interested in 
your future,’’ he said. 

The Prince of Wales is interested in the future 
of many persons. There is probably no member 
of the royal family who gives more largely to chari- 


table objects, or is more willing to lend his | 
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TURKISH BATH CABINET 


Cures diseases without medicine. by best physicians, 
— FOR THE CURE OF — 


Colds, Catarrh, Asthma, La Gri Typheid and 
other worese. Lege > Liver and Hidney 
uraigta, and Obesity. 
Seethes the ‘Nerves ana Prevents Sickness. Gives 
a Beautiful Complexion 
A. F. HERON, Bowling Green, Ohio L- 
“ After having been at Hot and Mt. Clemens, under 
trontagent for umatism, with” but | a good results, I pur 
one of your Ca ‘abinets, and afte: tt for one week. | 
felt better and freer from pain than ‘after time spent at 
above named p! 


BATH ROOM an? SANITARIUM COMBINED 
: = we pores wn sweats ll the poisons: (i = 
een PES ie cede ee et pre, ek ae 


strength and vigor. apres sickness by keepiug the blood 
pure and healthy. wit save its cost a hundred times 
ever in doctor's 


SPECIAL THIRTY-DAY OFFER-S$I for Ic. 


ann us a ® postal epee cntiaring 
m itheu!  Peuratyin ‘hlood Liver, pe Ridney Skin 

- other Hoy * For each sale made by us, we will allow 

you @1.@0 cash: if three sales are nm , we sy | oa you 

pa J Cabinet w.--—F Do not neglect this fi ine Oppor- 


tunity f or earning & 
$2.00 5 Sree te patvene, This book contains 10 
pages es of Va ‘ormation; explains fully the course of 
treatment That einoala be followed. for different « diseases. Prof. 
Robinson — = a year r in Europe investigating 
the treatme f diseases at the | pay Ay at Hot Springs, and in- 
formation he ‘onthored is con! 
AGENTS WANTED. Salary aa + nn Paid. 
We want enter ig men and women to represent us. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Write us at once for Special Agent's 
1901 proposition. not delay, as territory is being taken rapidly. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO.. 645 Jefferson St. Toledo, 0, 























A WONDERFUL LIGHT 


Cost for service 1-11 as much as 
gas, yet a pleasanter, brighter 
light, 100 candle power 20 hours 
costs 3c. Fine print read 45 feet 
away. No odor, no smoke, no alco- 
hol torch, never out of order, light, 
portable. Every style in double 
and single burners from $2.75 up. 
Handsome designs in copper oxide, 
polished brass and nickel. Lighted 
instantly with one match. We have 
imitators —ask for the ‘“ Canton.” 
Agents wanted. Write for Catalogue A. 


Canton Incandescent 
Light Co., 
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Our private Lessons BY MAIL ia 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 
BUSINESS FORMS, 
OFFICE WORK, etc. 


open up - YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 
gue p itions. We give just the 
_ ng — ed for success in business. 
No interference with work—only spare 
time required. The cheapest and best 

method ot study. The first school of its 
kind. Highly endorsed. We also teach 
Eaglish, Civil Service and other courses 
by mail or at our Buffalo School, estab- 
lished 46 years. Trial lesson 10 cents. 
Interesting Catalogue free. It will pay 
you to write today. 


ant & Stratton’s Col 


College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
4 well-known School of Nationa! reputation. 





Flectri city 


for advancement to-day. 
can pee h anyone at home o 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


or to learn TELEPHONY, 
RAPHY, ELECTRIC 
Evectric Lignutinc, ELectric 
MINING, SHORT Evectrica 
Course; also MECHANICAL En- 
GINEERING, STRAM ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, ELEMEN 
TARY MATHEMATICS 

Studies do not interfere with 
‘our position; fit yourself to start 
4 -% — profession at a better 


TELEG- 
Rall Ways, 


“ie us tell you of the small out- 
lay needed to acquire an electrical 
or mechanical education and the 
successful work accomplished with 
the thousands of students who have ‘ 
enrolled with us. Write for our ¢ 
illustrated book entitled ‘‘Canm I 
me an Electrical Eagi- 
meer?” Sent free. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
astruction, 
Dept. 7, 240-242 W. 234 St., New York. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, says: 

“ I consider the Electrical Engineet 
Institute as conducted by Messrs. 
Wetzler and Martin to be of great 
value to those who desire an Electri- 
eal Education.” 


IGNING, 
Newspaper Sketching, 


and all higher illustrating successfully 
taught byour superior systemof correspon- 
dence instruction or in our resident school. 


Largest and Most Practical 
School in America. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Each Student receives individual 
instruction and criticism. 
Best methods, Prepares quickly for og 
able work. Students enthusiastic. oder 


ate rates, Easyterms. Write Te-day 
for fall particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF HMLUSTRATING, 


41 Penn St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


THOMPSON’ S 
POCKET 22-200" 
SPELLER 


Alphabetically Arranged 
and Indexed. 
Gives Complete List of Words ia Common Use. 
Gives right orthography of given names of 
men and women, rules for the use of —— 
and punctuation marks, business forms, forms 
of notes, due bills, receipts, laws of etiquette, 
tables of ‘weights and measures, postal rates, _ 
Price, Bound in Seal-Finished Leather, 25 Ceat 
Bound in Russia Leather, Gold Eder, 50 Cents. 
Send 1c. Stamps or P. 0. poneie a Address 
F. M. THOMP 
Over 900,000 Seid. Box 3592, DANBURY, CONN. 





| reality, 


| what they consider their hard luck. 


SUCCESS 


presence and aid to any worthy scheme. Those 
who say that he does no work are greatly mis- 
taken. At certain seasons of the year, day after 
day is filled with public engagements. He must 
lay the corner stone of some new church, or be 
present at the dedication of some hospital. His 
patronage of any charitable fund is sufficient in 
itself to assure its success; and when, in addition, 
he accepts the presidency of a society, as he does 


in many cases, that society is certain to accomplish | 


its end. It is said that no worthy appeal is refused 
a hearing by the prince, and, of course, most of 
his private charities are never mentioned in 


print. Consequently, the sympathetic side of his | 


character is one little known to the general public. 

Those who know him well do not hesitate to 
assert that he has been harshly judged by the ma- 
jority of the public. They say that, although he 
may have been wild in his youth, it is years since he 
has been the hero of any such escapades as gained 
him notoriety of an unpleasant sort, in the sixties. 


| He is now a dignified man, who appreciates the 
His kindness to | 


responsibilities of his position. 
children is proverbial, and everyone knows how 
fond he is of all animals. 


way. 


His excellent work as presi- 
dent of the British Royal Commission to the Paris 


Exposition is responsible for the excellent show- | 


ing made there by British art, and for the great 


success of the elegant National Pavilion, in the | 


Rue des Nations. 


Above all else,the Prince of Wales has an influ- | 
ence that is far-reaching, and of great importance | 
to the British government. He isa favorite at every | 
court in Europe, and has a list of acquaintances | 


extending round the world. In the event of inter- 
national complications, everyone in the Foreign 
Office knows that the Prince of Wales would have 
much influence in the settlement of the difficulty. 


g 
Willing, But Unfitted 


F we visit the intelligence offices, especially in 
large cities, we find them crowded with peo- 


ple looking for work. When asked what they can | 
| do, the majority will reply: 


‘« Anything.’’ 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
answer so vaguely and comprehensively are, in 
fitted for nothing. They have never pre- 
pared themselves for any particular business or 
vocation; they have been waiting for ‘‘something 
to turn up.’" The people go through life disap- 
pointed, discontented, and unhappy, because of 
They see 
others in good positions, and envy them. They 


really think that fate has been against them, that | 


they are down merely because they have not hap- 


pened to fall into just the right place, when, the | 


fact is, they have never taken the pains to fit 


| themselves thoroughly for any one thing. 


In England, servants are trained for their work, 
and they do not look upon it as degrading. 
considered honorable to be a butler, for instance, 


and young men spend years in preparing for | 
| such positions. 
many are trying to get to the top in occupations | 


But in this country, where so 


and professions for which they are not especially 
fitted, domestic servants look upon their employ- 


ment as a mere makeshift,—a stepping-stone to | 


something else. They accept their positions be- 
cause, for the time being, they cannot get better 
ones. The consequence is, that with us the ser- 
vant question has become a very difficult problem, 


| and it is almost impossible to find efficient house- 
| workers. 


The great mass of them are untrained 
and incompetent. They constantly hold in mind, 
and resent, contrast between their positions and 
those of the persons whom they serve. These feel- 
ings embitter them, and make them chafe under 
restraint and interference or instfuctions on the 


| part of their employers. Probably not one person 


in a hundred, engaged in cooking in America, 
has even the most elementary knowledge of the 


chemistry of foods, or the relative healthfulness | 
We are a nation of | 


of methods of preparation. 
dyspeptics, largely because our cooks do n't know 


| their business. Badly prepared foods, taken in the 


stomach of a tired, worried man or woman, in this 
intense life, often bring about very disastrous re- 
sults. 
: 
A few rash words will set a family, a neighborhood, a 
nation, by the ears; they have often done so. Half the 


lawsuits and half the wars have been brought about by the 
tongue.—JAMES BOLTON. 





He is also kind to his | 
| servants, and to all dependent upon him in any 
If he is interested in horse racing, he is also | 
| interested in the development of British art and | 
music, and lends his support to every effort toward | 
| their advancement. 


But, in | 
those who | 


It is | 








What The Inter- 
national Corre- 
spondence Schools, 

Scranton, Pa., are 
doing : 
First 
Teaching mechanics 
the theory of their 
work. 


Second 


Helping misplaced people to 
change their work. 


Third 


Enabling young people to support 
themselves while learning pro- 
fessions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechant- 
cal, Electrical, } peo rmem~s Civil and Mining 
Hosteme : me Architecture; Piumbin ~ a 
Heati Refrigeration 3 Pattern Dra 
img; and Designing; Chemis- 
try; Tel wring Telephony ; Stenogra- 

hy; Book-keeping; lish Branches; 
faethods of Teaching. en writing state 
subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 
Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 





WILL make First-class 
Bookkeeper of you in six 
weeks for $3.00 or RE- 
TURN MONEY; distance 
and experience immaterial; 
may find good Position for 
you, too, FREE; have 
placed Thousands! SAVE 
THIS AND WRITE 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert 
Accountant, Room 720, 
1215 Broadway, New York. 


“The BEST system.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Com’r of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s 


SHORTHAND 


foremost Ever Since. 

| "Easy. to Write and Read 
“Isaac J gmen’ 's Complete Phone Wine 
tructor.”” G2 -» $1.50. < yy igh 
Schools of N. Y. iy <> lanual 
, 0c. 82 pp. book with 


PA Phonogra 114 
horthand il astrationsand Trial Lesson Free. 





a a oo nee 
and Legal Forms,”” 240 pp., 
beard, They etethy 81-00. 


Chicago 


oo nae Pirmax , 
<i Poomegrephy | ben 





Three year course. 
Prepares for 
to the Bar in all the 


States. Improved methods. 
Extension course with com- 


plete curriculum. For cata- 


of Law logue, address the Secretary. 
Athenaeum Building, CHICAGO. 



































































Do you know of any institution and course of study offer- 

ing such inducement? We have on the college conene ae 

ice of the Western Union Telegraph Co., managed en’ tirely 
students of our school, under the direction of Prof. Fr 


A Position For You! 


GOOD WAGES, varying from $15.00 to $25.00 per week, 
To COMPETENT TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 


ntee posit to those completing our course. We 

. , “4. = an torn than on an Air With your This is a great field for both men and women. 
digtome goes an appointment as Te and Write for Terms and Free Catalogue. 

Free Transportation to place of employment. 0. Rearteh, Mighiland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| 
~ ee ay telegrapher. The best way to learn Teleg- 


raphy is to come to HIGHLAND PAKK COLLEGE, but there 
is a preliminary course you can take by correspondence. 








——Here’ s the Best Shorthand—Learn at Home.—— 








tious and intelligent young men and women for good pa ey in three months. Our correspondence instruction 
F u self-supporting in shor* time and at small expense 21.00. Shorthand for Pode ate use of literary, professional, 
n and women, students in college, and all others, in one mont Book 25 cents. Established and teaching this system 


' AKIG KR i * for thirty years. Day a4 evening ao ued Gnd recommended by F. A. VANDERSLIP, Asst. ade 
. A. GARDNER, Gen. Mgr. & N. W. Ry. Freer, G. P. & T. A. P. Ry. Co.; L. Cockrort, G. P. J 
a Francisco; RoBERT Law, «Ofte ial Sinatede. in Court, Cambridge & Y.; E. F. Hay ES, Ed. Republican, bras 
5 idreds of successful graduates. a help you,too. Ne other system of writing whatever can | oom 
showing a by ‘“‘ TAMIGRAFY.” ite to-day for convincing proofs of superiority a 


_ACentury Unparalleled in Achievement 





KIMBAL.L’S smaseaeee SCHOOL, 113 Adams etreet, CHICAGO. 
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¢ If you cannot attend HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE } 
~ CAN TAKE THE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE! 


‘ 
yn-resident or correspondence course of HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, Des Moines, lowa, ¢ 
rs great inducements to those unable to attend the college in person. We teach by mail, 
ACADEMIC, NORMAL, PHARMACY, STEAM ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING, bn en ag CIVIL 
SERVICE, TELEGRAPHY, PENMANSH 

twenty -five other courses. This depatimentis th charge of HENRY SABIN, LL. D., formerly é 
ident of lowa schools. The teaclfer desiring higher education, the young man or woman * 
) be fitted for any especial position; any one who does not feel that his education is 

should write for free Prospectus and information concerning our system. A postal 

\y start you on the road to a position bringing profit and success. Address: 

C. C. REARICK, HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IA. 
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THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 


Under personal direction of 


MURAT HALSTEAD 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Endorsed by over 


3,000 NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODIGALS 


COL. A. K. McCLURE 


(IN THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES.) 

* * * Such a man at the head of a college of journal- 
ism should command a very high measure of success, 
* * © He fully understands the journalism of to-day 
as well as he understands the journal- 
ism of a generation ago, and it would 
be a priceless advantage for any young 
student aspiring to journalism to have 
the benefit of the training that Mr. 
Halstead would give in an institution 
organized for that purpose. We sin- 
cerely congratulate, not so much Mr. 
Halstead, as American journalism, that 
he is to establish the only journalistic 
school we have yet heard suggested 
that gives positive promise of the most 
substantial and beneficial results. 





HON. HE NRY WATTERSON 
COURTER-JOURNAL.) 

Mr. Halstead can in a twelve month teach a 
hat which he might not be able to discover 
mn years of unaided effort, groping in the 
dark. He can pat upon a young mana 
trade-mark that will give him access to 
employment. No living journalist has 
a wider range of experience than Mr. 
Halstead. His school of journalism 
should be, and we take it that it will be, 
welcomed by the press everywhere; 
because, if systematically pursued, it 
will become the source of a mauch- 
needed supply of better-educated and 
better-equipped youngsters on the staff 
of the city editor and elsewhere in the 
well-appointed newspaper office. 
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| tended possessions, is the increase in our army and 


navy. The former has an effective strength, rank 
and file, of 100,000 men; the latter—now third 
among the navies of the world,—has seventy- 
nine warships of all grades in commission, and 
thirty-four more building, while 15,580 sea- 
men and marines constitute our available forces. 
Our entire military and naval budget is $200,- 
000,000 a year. Our battleships and cruisers 
are the finest and most powerful fighting ma- 
chines afloat. Spain's famous Armada, with its 
one hundred and thirty armed galleons and ships 
of war, whose coming all England awaited with 
fear and trembling, could easily have been sunk 
| by such a vesse) as our battleship ‘‘Oregon."’ 


Progress in Machinery 


"Towarp the middle of the century, there was a 
loud outcry against the introduction of labor- 


_ Saving machinery as the enemy of labor. This 


view has radically changed. The McCormick 
reaper, in 1834-40, and the sewing machine, in 
1846, were incidents in the revolution that fol- 
lowed. Labor-saving machinery is now univer- 
sally regarded as the friend of the worker, since it 


| has opened a thousand new fields of industry, 


and, while multiplying the product, has increased 
the demand and augmented the number of work- 
ers correspondingly. We live in the machine 
age,—the age of power-development, of electric 
engines, dynamos, pneumatics, hydraulics, calor- 
ics, and compressed air. Last year, 22,267 
patents were issued at Washington, a majority of 
them for labor-saving devices. By the aid of 
superior machinery, it is estimated that one 
American worker equals two English, three Ger- 
man or French, six Russian, and twenty Chinese 
or Hindoo workers. In iron, wood, clay, and in 


| all the manufactures where steam and electricity 


are applied, we have outstripped the rest of the 


| globe in half a century. 


The World’s Banker and Provider 
IF need be, the United States could both feed 
and clothe the human race. Last year we 
produced 11,000,000 bales of cotton, more than 
three-quarters of the world’s supply; 2,283,000, - 
ooo bushels of corn out of a world-total of 2,714,- 
240,000 bushels; and 675,000,000 bushels, or 
one-quarter of the world’s wheat total. Of pig- 
iron, two-fifths of the world’s supply is taken 
from our mines, and we make one-third of the 
world’s steel, or 5, 306,315 out of 17,581,131 tons. 
We mine one-third of its supply of coal, or 218,- 
106,519 out of 600,000,000 tons. Our cultivated 
area is 623,218,619 acres, or nearly half the cul- 
tivated acreage of the world. In 1897, we man- 
ufactured $7,215,000,000 worth of goods, while 
the rest of the world made $14,155,000,000. 
Weare not only the largest producer, but the biggest 
buyer among the nations. Our total foreign sales 
in 1899 exceeded our imports by $476, 000, 000, — 
a gain of two hundred per cent. in ten years. 
Our securities are more largely held than those of 
any other nation, not even excepting England. 
In the last four years, we have paid over $1,000, - 
000, 000 of indebtedness abroad. London came to 
us for funds with which to conduct the Transvaal 
War, and Russia for a loan to defray the cost ot 
her Chinese campaign. In a recent year, our 
gold mines produced $64,000,000. We have now 
nearly one-third as much gold as all Europe com- 
bined. Our total gold exports annually aggre- 
gate nearly $40,000,000; those of silver, $55, 000, - 
ooo. We contribute two-fifths of the world’s sil- 
ver, twenty-eight per cent.of its gold, and one-half 
of its copper product. The financial scepter has 
departed from London, and Wall Street is now 
the money center of the globe. 


Our Later Croesuses 

ITH our increased national wealth, there has 

sprung up a class of men whose individual 
fortunes, amassed in trade and speculation, make 
the figures of Washington’s day seem insignifi- 
cant. Tens of thousands touch the $500, 000 mark, 
and a few thousands have more than a mil- 
lion; a hundred or more possess fortunes of 
$3,000,000 or over; fully a score are quoted as 
being worth $20,000,000 to $50,000,000; and a 
limited group as having $100,000,000 each. A 
few great fortunes are the cumulative growth of 
early real estate investments, but the majority 
have resulted from recent speculations in rail- 
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roads, mines, or the commodities of life. It is | 


‘lieved that one or two of the ablest magnates 
ay have amassed from $100,000,000 to $200, - 
0,000. Such colossal fortunes are index fingers, 
jinting to the ultimate billionaire. 


. o a 


Skilled Labor ‘‘in the Saddle ’’ 


C@ KILLED labor, to-day, is ‘‘in the saddle,’’ as far as 
‘the control of the industrial market is con- 

rned. It has learned the lesson of organization. 

addition to a large number of trades unions, 
there are thirty great labor bureaus, and half a 
sore of national organizations of vast member- 
ship. The Federation of Labor alone has six hun- 


ed and fifty thousand members itself, repre- | 
senting all the regular trades. The Brotherhood | 


of Locomotive Engineers, the Knights of Labor, 
the printers, telegraphers, and many others, are 
organized on an extensive scale. United labor 
can ‘‘tie up’’ the industries of a very large part of 
the country. Its potentiality is steadily growing. 
Some famous labor strikes, such as those of the 
coal miners, the Chicago and New York railway 
men, and the railroad engineers, have passed into 
history. Fortunately, the principle of arbitration 
is steadily gaining ground. Contrasted with the 
condition of labor a century ago, we need only 
point to the nine hundred and forty-two savings 
banks, with their $2, 230, 366,945 of deposits and 
their 13,000,000 depositors,—an average of four 
hundred and nineteen dollars fer capita. These 
yanks have doubled in number in the last ten 
years, and their aggregated deposits nearly equal 
those of the combined savings banks of all Europe, 
Russia included. Our workers average seventy to 
ne hundred per cent. higher wages than those of 
the next highest industrial nation, —Great Britain. 
rhey are the best fed, housed and clothed work- 
men in the world. 


A Glance Ahead 


We can cast the horoscope of the United States 

of the future? Shall we be the pioneer, dur- 
ng the new century, in bringing the world’s peo- 
ples into closer brotherhood ; in establishing a bond 
of international peace; in uniting the whole west- 
ern world as a confederation of republics, and in 
converting the globe, by the force of an illustrious 
example, to the doctrine of government by the 
people? Or, shall we expand to the proportions 
of a world-girdling, invincible power, potent alike 
n armament and material resources? Pritchett, a 


distinguished authority, estimates that, in fifty | 


years, our population will reach 190,000,000, and 
that it will be 380,000,000 in 2,000 A.D. Cecil 
Khodes predicts that we will govern the entire west- 
ern hemisphere, Canada excepted. In half a cen- 
tury, at our present rate of growth, we shall possess 
the premier navy of the globe. Mulhall, the emi- 
ent English statistician, asserts that, in power and 
effective force, the United States already equals 
Great Britain, France and Germany combined. 
Professor Francois, of Paris, declares that our mate- 
rial resources represent one-fourth of those of the 
entire world. Our colonies will increase. Our 
next important step in development will be the 
reation of a merchant marine that will cover the 
seas. Our Nicaragua Canal, when completed, will 
save 7,182 miles of sea travel, as against the Cape 
lorn route, between Liverpool and San Francisco, 
ind 10,080 miles between the Pacific ports and 
New York. It is destined to be the greatest of 

mmercial ocean highways. 

Atlas bore the earth upon his mighty shoulders. 


May not destiny have chosen the young Giant | 


the West as its agent for the elevation and re- 
generation of the entire human race? 


g 
Pass Them On! 


“ All who joy would win 
Must share it,—Happiness was born a twin.” 


you have no money for Christmas presents ? Then 

pass on the things you have,—the books you 
have read, the unhung picture, the duplicate 
present, the scarf or gloves you do not need, the 
musical instrument you have stored away, the 
Christmas cards packed in desk or boxes, —any- 
thing by which you may enrich or comfort or please 
others without impoverishing yourself. These 
things have yielded you their best flavor; let them 
carry to others friendship’s rich aroma. Pass 
them on! 

@ 


Lay hold on life with both hands; wherever thou mayst 
e it, itis interesting. —GOETHE. 
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Small steel capsules filled with liquid Carbonic Acid Gas. 





y Cheaply 


fe 
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Every cold liquid made to snap, sparkle, and fizz in an instant. 





Pint Rettles, 61.50 Piet Attachments, b@e. pons, 
Prepay SPA Lets, Bbc. ; Quarts, 4c., Shen of Pop 
Mineral Syrups Fareinhed. 
MPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., B’way & 25th St., New York City. 





A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


A Wardrebe Couch makes a one. We make 
ea gy L, A booklet “ H.” 


Art (pislarert. Ba tants ee. 


et line in the country 


(only on request. % ZC. EB. SCuN 









50 in. long, 30 in. wide, quarter- 
sawed oak front, oak through- 
out, letter files, blank drawe: 
document file, hol 
boxes, extension slides, let! 
holders and drops. 
plete, attractive, convenient. 
Desks 610.00 and 
Can b 





Prices so low agents can 
sell at good profits. 


Chicago. 













Our elegant New Jewel Drop-head Sewing Machine possess. 
ing all the latest improvements, high 
t— geeky and thorough workmanship. 
hipped direct at @ 19.50, the lowest 
rice ever known. 30 days’ free trial. 
Money refunded if not as represented. 
Guaranteed 20 years. All attachments 
free. 125.000 sold. 
$10.00 Arlington for $14.50 
$50.00 Arlington for $17.00 
$60.00 Kenwood for $21.50 
Other Machines at 88, 89 4 $10.50 
Large Nlustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Baren St., B-380, Chicago. 


























ALL 
SLIDES 
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COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 
The convenience of this article is evident, its 
nutritive value can only be realized 
through experience. 





More nourishing than beef. Healthiest food 
on earth. Receipt book in every pack- 
age. Follow directions. 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 

1 Union Square, New York City. 















§@) Picture Machines 


















There is no up-to-date busi- 
ness establishment, No mat- 
ter what line or trade, but what could 
improve its organization by installing the 


PERPETUAL LEDGER SYSTEM 


Of Book-Keeping 


For the Proprietor: 
It is the simplest method of keeping 


track of 


the pulse of business. 


For the Book-Keeper: 


It enables you to have your work always 


up-to-date, in concise, handy form, and 
you will save time and be more valuable 
to your employer. 


The Perpetual 
Ledger System 

Is one every live business man ought to 
investigate, and as we have 60 experts 
covering the entire United States, within 
30 days our representatives can call on 
you, no matter where you are located, 
thoroughly explain our methods, and can 
prove to you our ability to sosystemize 
and simplify your business that you 
will be in closer touch than ever with 
both credit and debit side. 


| 
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TRANSLATING 


indexing your 


SMITH’S GUMMED 


an, French, by 
dictionaries with 





LEXIGON ALPHABETS. 


and lettering. 


Lettered in English or Greek. Price, | 
ISc. 2 i 


per , 2 for 25c. 
on receipt of price. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 


Dept. E, GHAS 





G. SMITH, Mfr., 
NEBRASKA. 








BROWN’S... 
--» FAMOUS PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH. 190 for $1. 
Size 51-2278. 1700 Sutyects. 

Authors and homes, famous paunti 
jitecture, etc. | on Life of 


175 Madonnas. 4 cts. in stamps for 
sample and catalogue. 
finstrated with thirty pickores. 








SUCCESS 


SUCCESS 


ONf- Pliage 


CLUB 


Zon-0-phone sent on approval to Subscribers to 
SUCCESS 


tne Zo oPhApe 
is the Talking...... 
Machine Perfected 


A triumph of scientific 
research and investigation 





The discovery that has elevated a 
talking machine to the realm of art. 


Substituted for our Gram-o-phone, which we have abandoned. 





special arrangement, the National Gram-o-phone Cor- 
poration, 874 Broadway, New York, is enabled to 


BY 


offer Success subscribers, who send $1.00 for Zon-o-phone | 


Club Membership fee, the privilege of hearing the Zon- 
o-phone and testing its wonderful merits, and if they 
desire, the Zon-o-phone outfit including four Zon-o- 
phone records may be purchased on specially advantageous 
terms, viz. $2.00 per month, no payment in advance. If 
you do not desire to keep the Zon-o-phone, it may be 


returned within twenty-four hours, and the $1.00 Club | 


Membership fee will be refunded. 


A word Lo WV- G paltape 


as to the 
[)°RING the past few months, a new system of sound recording has been perfected by means of 


which myriads of vibrations, which by the older systems were entirely lost, are now recorded | 


permanently preserved, with the result, that for the first time, an instrument is offered to the 
that secures faithful reproductions of bands, orchestras, solo instruments, voices, etc., etc. 


ONG plrage 


want you to realize what a limitless source of enjoyment is offered with one of these Zon-o-phone 

itfits. Price of the Zon-o-phone outfit complete with four superb Zon-o-phone records, to members 
of Success Zon-o-phone Club, $20.00 cash. May be purchased on installments of $2.00 monthly. 
Descriptive matter furnished on request. Address: 


Success Zon-0-phone Club, National Gram-0-phone Corporation, | =: 


874 Broadway, New York. 


| he is not an old talking machine with some 
additions, it is an entirely new marvelous 
reproducer of sound, unlike anything you 
have ever heard. You can have no concep- 
tion of what its reproductions are without 
hearing the Zon-o-phone. 


We 
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| Dept. D, 56-58 Fifth Avenue, eer a 








THE aE BEST L 


fy own ‘gas. 





be made GIVING PUBLIC ENTER. 
1 rAINmunts in. Chare'! alls, an i 
Theatres with NOTION the ne 

arama and” Talkin 





€.0.D., subject to examination. ‘or Catalogue and copies « 

letters from exhibitors who are MAKING BIG MONKY with our outfit. 
ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO., 

CHICAGO. 


Blindness 


= Prevented and Cured 
B the Great ‘‘Actina,” an Elec- 
Pocket Battery which remove: 

giums, etc, Cure 4 

ositive proof of cures 


Eighteen years en. 
rite for our oo Fin PA FREE. 
NEW WORK « LONDON EL. rn 
se. 820 Walnut a qt City, Mo. 














fe ace COUN to bus 








Sheich Book Bo new plaiis 
tailed Jor len lwo cétal Main 

















Rudolph Co. 
180 & Fourth Street, I srantgge: 4 mse 


an: for 30 
35 PHOTOS rete," 
a S0c and up Ha a 
returned uninjured. Agents W Sample photo with fit cat 
al. 
Styles) 2c stamp. STAR PHOTO Os, sample Andover, Obie. 


‘*How to Know 
New York ~ mation about the metrop- 


olis. Send 3c. in stamps and we will mail it to you, Free. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 


204 East 494 Street 


Directly Grand Central Depot, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards 








a little book we pub 
isnt giving detailed infor- 








A TON WARAZINE GO FE 


get one 
FREE 


To and advertise our house, we are to sell a quan''’ 
these Scott Magazine Shot Guns and Riffes com £3; 99.50. SPEC 
OFFER: To secure persons at once to show and help sell au we wil 
one person in a towa one of these guns for only $4.75, and as soon as you »'! 
move of the ques of $0.56 ensh, we will refund the @4.75 first paid, or we w 
= three ooo all at one time on receipt vee y A oom he has * 

action. Empty shell is ejected and from maz 
byaaen Soutaly motion ct taaavtata, Weight, 6 to8 Prande h of barrel, 
we: ot ea oh orbalcarrige 08 leobaster = 

Pith t a ou are, a8 rc shows, prepared for Se 
Y 3 Ate bal eri fa rapid or ly, 38 

cndorfal gun of to de . Se positive are we ths!) 

of only $1.50 

25, to be pail 
in 

Jog 296 Bre 
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| and the Laws ef Harmony in a short time. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 








SUCCEsS is published on the twenty-fifth of each 
month preceding the date of issue, by the 
McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Subser ee ‘ One Dollar. 

Copy, Ten Cents 

Fifty 7 extra required for postage on 
foreign subscriptions. 





Yearly 
Single 








Subscriptions begin with the current number. 
The date of expiration, which will appear on the 
address-label, the following month, is our receipt 


and your mew address when you change your 
residence. 


ner available to the remitter. 
Express Money Orders cost only three cents, are 
absolutely safe, and may be sent at our risk. 


























TEAGH YOURSELF MUSIG 


DURING LEISURE MOMENTS AT HOME, 
Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 


Anyone can learn all Tunes, Netes, Chords, Accompaniments 
it is the cheapest, 
easiest, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn music. Over 
40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the bottom of | 
music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness for music 
because you succeed from the ay A few days’ practice and you | 

lay ect Accompaniments in all keys. Circulars Free. 

‘rite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone interested in 
Music. Sample Lessons, 1 


G. S. RICE MUSIC co., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Free Education | 


May be earned in the spare time of a few weeks. It is 
within the easy reach of Young Men and Women who 
are at present earning their own living and possibly | 


It offers 
The 


supporting others 
and better salaries 
understood. 

A postal card request will bring an explanation 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Unica aSquere, New York City. 


ExtScewt] The Most 
ow Delicious Con- 
fection for the 


mete. * 5° 


Unexcelled for 


a short cut to promotion 
plan and easily | 


1s 


simple 








LASTING & an 


the Throat 
~~~ FRAGRANT 
THE FELIX Co. Highly recommended by) | 
Newark .N. J. speakers and singers 











y National Mercantile | 
Training nomad | 


& 42-48 East 20th Street, 
New York City. 
K GREAT Opportunity for Sales-people. Prepares you for 
the position nate store or department manager. Tcaehes 


window trimming ; show card writing ; advertising and depart- 
ment accounting. Our teachers come from New Y ork’s largest 


stores. We conduct visits to factories and mills in all 
— lines. Lectures given by leading merchants and 
agers. Spring term 


Good paying positions furnished. 
begins ne Feb. sth. 1901 N 
Terms reasonable. 
Write for Catalogue of Spring Term. 


e do not teach by correspondence. 











Faster than ever 
to California 





Winners in Our Prize 
Subscription Contest 


URING the six months ending September 30, 

last, a large and constantly increasing force of 
SuccEss agents and club-raisers has been actively 
at work in friendly competition, securing sub- 
scriptions for SuccEss, earning handsome com- 
missions or desirable premiums for their work, 
or winning Success scholarships in some of the 
leading institutions of learning in the land, in- 
cluding Harvard, Princeton, and many state col- 
leges and academies. 

In addition to this direct return for their work, 
there was an added interest in the contest, due to 
the $2,500 prize fund, which, as SUCCESS an- 
nounced, on April 1, was to be distributed among 
all who obtained twenty-five subscriptions or more 
during the six months ending September 30. 
competition between the half dozen leaders in the 


| contest was particularly sharp, and the following 


announcement of the results will be of interest to 
all SucCEss readers :— 
The first prize, $500, was won by Leonard 


| Johnson, an employee of one of the great Chicago 


department stores, who took up this work during 
his summer vacation, and found it so profitable 
that he obtained an extended leave of absence, and 
has finally accepted a permanent position on our 
agency staff. Mr. Johnson secured 890 subscrip- 
tions in the states of Arizona and Colorado, within 
about three months, 

The second prize, $250, was won by William 
C. Michael, a college student, who secured 854 
subscriptions in Buffalo and _ vicinity, during his 
summer vacation, and writes us that not only has 
he earned a larger sum of money than ever before 
in vacation time, but that the experience and 
knowledge of human nature gained in this work 
has been invaluable to hit. 

The third prize, $125, was won by Mrs. C. S. 
Coler, with 820 subscriptions to her credit. She 
worked in North Carolina, and averaged seventy 
subscriptions per week for the time she was en- 
gaged in the business. 

George W. Shee, a school-principal in the State 
of Iowa, came next on the list with 652 subscrip- 
tions to his credit, thereby winning the fourth 
prize, $100. 

The fifth prize, $75, was won by Miss Rose M. 
McNulty, who secured 547 subscriptions. She is 
a bright Tennessee girl, who took up the work for 
the purpose of winning a Success scholarship. 
Her credit on commissions, together with the 
prize money she won, will enable her to realize 
her cherished ambition, and attend one of the 
leading women’s colleges in the South. 

This contest aroused widespread interest all 
over the country, and thirty-four different states 
and three provinces of Canada were represented 














CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


™ Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 
30 p.m. Nochange of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
day from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
illustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 

















in the list of prize winners. 
| [Reference to other successful prize-winners is 
crowded out of this issue through lack of space, but 
further information will be givennextmonth.—Eb. ] 
g 
IF AT FIRST 
>. D. MC GREGOR 


Find the reason why; 
It may serve the greater need, 
In the by-and-by, 
Than to reap a rich success, 
At Dame Fortune's first caress. 
| Evolve it. 


| 
c 
| If at first you don't succeed, 


There's a why. 


for the subscription. 
Change of Address.—Always give both your old 


Remittances should be made in the safest man- 
Post office and | 


The | 


THE ROSENTHAL SYSTEM OF 
LANCUACES 
a day for three or four months will en- 


MINUTES able you to acquire a language without 


the aid of a teacher. These are the late-t revisions of the books 
of Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal, the most celebrated teacher of 
languages in the world, famous as the author of the Meister- 
schaft system, 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
GERMAN or 
ITALIAN. 
ESCRIPTIVE circular sent upon appli- 
cation, giving endorsements by the 
World, Heraid, and Times, of New York; 
Transcript and Heraid of Boston, and 
Dr. ROSENTHAL. many others. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING TEACHERS. 


Miss F. A. Funk, of Baltimore, writes: “I have studied Dr 
Rosenthal’s ‘ rench a little more than two months, and can un- 
derstand others, and make myself understood.” 

















Total Cost [Rec $5.00 





PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $6.00. 
F. C. BAKER, Room 1981, Amer. Tract Society Bidg., New York City, 

















BROWN 


FOR 


YE 
JUG 


ae eS 
PURSI 


ADIE 


Tus is the most stylish body's pares tn the world. It holds 
mone = r jowe ‘ls rots soqurety and wears a long time. M 
suede leather, with handsome nickel ring. 


A high-class self- 

regulating incu- 

bator on a small 

seale. Fifty-egg 

capacity. Heat, 

moisture and 

ventilation auto- 

matically and perfectly controlled. Price,only@, 
Send for the Weeden Hem Book; maile@ 

free, with a book about the EXCELSIOR INCUe 

BATOR, to those who name this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL. © 


THERE IS NO 


~NCUBATOR 


successful than the 
seccn ESsruL. You hear about them 


















fl. Send 6c. in stamps for new 154 


page a in Sanaa dew ribing our eas in- 


deserve their name. 
Des Moines Incubator Go,, Box 721, Des Moines, lowa. 


tae tr 


OR BEST. 
phers--\\"; camietod © last TEN 
pes and to out-hatch any other ber ewba- 
bar none. or your Money Back. Cir- 
oer . oe Se pousty Manual and 
0. cen 
CYPHERS 1 NCUBATOR COMPANY. 
phy x. Besten, Rass. 


THE EASIEST TO RUN 


Because they have the best system of regulating 


and moisture. 
Marilla 


INCUBATORS 
Hot Air or Hot Water. 


and BROOOERS 
Moi back if you want it. 
Absolutely safe. Durab! bali, 
MARILLA INCUBATOR 




















96, ho noes ns. wt Ss. 





TO SUCCEED °,!-20°""; 


necessary to give close sheen to nto details 
follow the instructions in our 20th CEN. 
It telis in the — 
what it would — 10 yaars to learn. BELIAH 
BATORS AND BH are used all — 
the U.S. and in Si foreign countries. Book maiied on receipt of 10c. 


Reliable incubator & Brooder Co., Box B 141, Quiacy, Ills. 


BELCIAN HARES. 





wine are making big profits rai 
ennui ced ae trae animals, Cictnes now etl. 
cally ints i become as po oy A 
of money in raising ft k for next few 
pao of high 








MELROSE eELolan HARE CO,, Melrose HPds, Mase 
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| CLUBBING OFFERS 


Pepalar Nenthly and National Magazine e ° $1.50 
Leslie's Pepalar Nenthly and Cosmopolitan . 1.60 
Leslie's, Pearsen'’s, Success and Cosmopolitan 2.75 
Lestic’s, Heme Bagazine and Youth's Companion 2.55 
Lestic’s, Heme Magazine and Nunsey’s 1.70 
estle’s, Meme Magazine and NeClure’s e 1.70 
eslle’s, Meme Bagazine, Ladies’ World and Secndiet 1.50 
slie’s, and Mome Magazine ‘ ° 1.00 
ome Magazine and Youth's Reinaiiie ° 1.80 
pme Magazine, Success, NeClure’s and Ceiteaniiinns 2.30 
ome Bagasine, Poultry Nonthly and Country Gentleman 1.50 
ome Ragazine, Bansey’s, Ne(lare’s and Lesile’s 2.60 


the following, Review of Reviews must be sew chun 
view ef Reviews, Seeecess, HeClure’s, Home Mag., Cosmopolitan 3.056 
sew of Reviews, Seceess, Home Nagazine, NeClure’s and Lesiie’s 3.60 
oview ef Reviews, Suecess, Home Bagazine and Leslie's 2.80 
vlew of Revews, Seecess, Home Magazine and National . 2.70 
eview of Reviews, Saceess, Home Magazine and Nunsey’s 2.85 
euscheld, Heme Magazine and Leslie's . 1.30 
owschold, Delineator or Designer and Leslie's 2.25 
Chrivtiean Merald, Lestie’s and Home Magazine . . . 1.90 





Leslie's 


some of the above offers, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly is 

abbrev ated t » Lestie’s. Sample copy of the Home Magazine sent 
ts. Combinations sent to different addresses if wan’ 

ESTIMATES if you will send a list of oe periodicals 

® you wish, we will give mo return mail 

ur n ar nd ink price which you will find to be below any cata- 


gue pr 


5 TONS : of fresh, clean samples of magazines and periodicals 

of all kinds Smog News, Lllustrated, Scientific, 

Music, Sport, Agriculture, Poultry, or any general class. 

e selecting your senting matter send us 10 cents for 1 pound 

ents for 3 pounds of these samples. We have all the yd 
By subscribing through us, you can save from 10 to 50 pe 

n all your reading matter. Our 40-page catalogue will hei ip 
Reference: Any publisher, Dunn’s, or the First Natio: 


AMERICAN CLUB LIST, C. MB. Goodspeed, Mgr., 
Bex 731, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


\ddresas 














means a successful ending. 

NOW is the time to prepare 

for Spring planting. If you 

want to choose just the 

right things for your flow- 

.er or vegetable en, and 

se have the help of experts in 


wing them, send for 
VICK’ 


Carden and 

Floral Cuide 

jd 1961. tema’ I» peas o- like it. A splendidly 
a hook lanters. 


education for It 
x's SONS, S  Btone &t., Rochester, 5.¥. 





VIOLIN= VALUE. 


A Violin bought by our original and 

unique plan, becc mes simply an invest- 

t is always worth exactly what 

ou paid for it. It will pay you to 

investigate this plan before buying. 

We carry ¢ the Sarenst line of fine 
mg? and rare Vielins in America. 

Large, veniinestaiie illustrated Violin 

Catalogue rREE on request. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


cINc!: SNATS, OHIO. 


SUCCESS 


-CONTENTS---December, 1900 | 











The Mighty Hundred Years | 
EpWIn MARKHAM 
The Past Century in Morals | 


WILLIAM T. STEAD 


Christmas in the Old Studio 


FRANCIS DANA 


Tributes to Miss Columbia. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS 


HENRY MITCHELL MCCRACKEN 


Grace McKinley, School-ma’am... 
Tadmor in the Wilderness 


8S. R. Crockett 


The Fairest Hope of Humanity 


J. HENNIKER Heaton, M. P. 


Christmas, A. D., 1900... 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Talks with Young Men 


Six UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Mary Lowe Dickinson 
The Magic Story (Part!) 
FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER Dey 
A Century Unparalleled 
WILLIAM BROOKE SANDISON 
The Land of the Dollar 
Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
The Slave Who Won the Crown.... 
MARGUERITE Brooks 
Mother is the Only One 
ROBERT MACKAY 
The Christmas Junior Page 


Rev. W. J. Peck MaRG saan BRENT 
Mrrta Lockett AVAR 


To Literary Aspirants 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 











NOTHING ON EARTH SEE IT” ‘BEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 


pee nye 


THE ORIGIN AL PUMP GUN. Mase of the best 

, Sree. with Frve-Twist Damascus STEEL barrel. _Price 
aa $20. From your dealer, or from F. Ly <= 
Manufacturer, 57® Breadway, N.Y. Military goods. Catalogue 





SEND aaa 


ane 
aw and equ Dasseve that eonetian 15.00, 
ay thetreghe agent our 


' Pric * 
iat Offer riceas a 

















TAUGHT BY 
MAIL 


HS lessons by well-known illustrators. Highly profitable; takes 
hours only; practica/ instruction in Newspaper, } 
zine, Commercial Drawing, Lettering 
and Wall Paper Design. Adapted to 
men, women, beginners and advanced 
students. By our methods students have 
become successful illustrators. Only 
adequate school of its kind. 
N. Y. SGHOOL 4 ULUSTRATING 
Catalog free. 114 W. 34th St.. N. Y. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY! 
Send 15 ets.for three months’ trial su! 
“The Book-Keeper’’ 
A handsome monthly magazine for Book- 
Keepers, Cashiers and Business Men. It 
will teach you. Book-Keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, Corpora- 
tion ee ey Banking, Business Point- 
rs, Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning calcu- 
Editor. lations, etc. $1 a year. 
-KEEPER co., Ltd., il Compas | Bleck., Detroit, Mich. 


PUVUCUUCOWUOCUULENVLENS PIUVTTUVTTCUTTUTTT 








SEND FOR 


Chart of Dhysical 
Culture.” 


You hang it on the 
wall of your bed- 
chamber It shows b 
carefully prepared il- 
lustrations and instruc- 
tions the scientific 
methods by which you can easily develop each 
and every part of your body to the ideal of per- 
fection. Sent on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or 
coin). State sex and occupation. Address: 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture. 
DEPT. C, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





and freight charges. 

if 61.00 is sent with <>. = The stove 
weighs 175 pounds an t 
will average 50 te Bcc cente for 
each 500 miles. 


or cobs; 


season, 
MEATE 
2% cube 


® 
burnsany thing; ood, 
bard coal, soft coal, eb 


a 


ge smoot 

cast iren fire pot, has shaking os and dumpin 

eceal. double circular wood grate, ey 

kept under complete control; larze ash pan, large 

ash pit doors swinz on double hinge, ae ae ten colar ond 
feed doors. Beautifully Sniahed, fanc aL mountings 
and ornamentations, highly polished and SS 
foot rails. nickel name piate, top ring, me mag os and knobs 
heavy nickel bands and mountings, fan ated and 
ornamented topurn. Lvery Rg eee 

amd oafe gn! gearsateee. Made fromthe dieetacser 
sheet steel. pig iron and nickel, 7 ~ best 


Pe 
mae ty tty ao sequal of thoes soldat 


, le the price, return it to us at we willretarn 
ony money sents. ORDER TODAY. me 


Some SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





FRAGRANT AS A ROSE 


No Toilet (‘omplete without it. 
TRANSPIRATION 
isa thing to be dreaded. 


STINSON’S 
Boracylic 





Deodorant 


ble odors from 

its, or from excessive 

tion. A luxury for all; it isa 
perfnu 





Cures those di 

the feet, or arm- 
perspire: Noel 
is cuts, burns, sealds, carbunecles, 


al itehing and chafi Sf 
cers, hing a2 e wo eed 


atte S5e. featerk trial —- 


STINSON CH 
partment io 
at we A 18, 
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“One of the wonders of America.” 


THE GRAND CANON 





| our 











of the Colorado 


can be reached easily and quickly by the mag- 
nificently equipped trains of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. Get full in- 
formation from our agents, or send a stamp to 





George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of 


“ America’s Winter Resorts.” 





Factory to Family by mail post-paid, 

Our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha kid 
gloves in any color :: -25; men’s Mocha and Reindeer 
pt unlined and silk $1.50 to $2.00; many other kinds 
of S| aoe and mittens 60 cents and upw ards, all in illustrated 
“Glove Pointers.” Natural lack Galioway, 
Calfskin, a other fur coats; Galloway whole hide robes. 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting in booklet ‘‘ Moth-Proof. % 
Do you want hides or skins ‘eaned for rugs or robes? Get 

‘Custom Tan Folder.”” We also buy raw furs. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 316, 1! Street, 


Rochester, } N. Y. 


EL natgl] 
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D., Panor Cal 
ew York City, Prof. Thos. C. Trusblood, Universit = — 
ot Mictige Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Additional references furnished on request. Our 
200 page book, “The Origin and Treatment of 
Stamme rings the largest and most instructive 

kind ever pu! lished, sent FREE to an 
44, cts. in stamps to cover postage. As 
also for @ FREE sample copy of * The Phono- 
eter," a monthly paper exclusively for persons 
stammer. Answer this Adv. at once, 


who 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. than twenty yearn, 


“DO NOT 
STAMMER” 


E have cured hundreds o' 
STAMMERERS- if z. organs of 
h are norma! we can cure you. 
k to the 


Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


ae 8. JOHNSTON, Founder 
one Crean whoe ee himself after 
~ wr 8. JOHNSTON. torty y 


NOT = STAMMER BE CURED 
We have cured hundreds of STAMMERERS-if your organs of 


Institute for Stam- 
Pa. Sixteenth year. 


nDwEN 8.  jouneven. Founder and President. 


eam Cooker 


‘Cooke a whole meal over 1 burner on gasolime, orl, 
gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half. 
Makes ts tender. Prevents steam 
ond —— Snietie D blows when cooker needs 
aa a Speretee, Sater 
ana < other ther va uable Premi ae es with 
order for Sechese. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. We pay express. Ageuts Wanted. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Bex 45, Toledo, Obie. 


$] MEe Porter Motor 


Is the 
— fy will run on 
Dattery. 


it 

we send a of "Elecrrical Units for Boys,” 
whieh ‘explains the Electric ce of 
book hettery” » cents. Send for Catalogue E 


auspurcn a meters, and Medica, 
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(/ LEVER ACTION - 20 gauge for centre 
fore-reloading shells, either black 
smokeless powder. Every part made o of the best 
forged steel. Safest and best system ever made. 


Catalogue. 
¥. DANEEBMAS, 579 Broadway, N. ¥. 


GOOD POSITION OFFERED! "y,252c2 


the 
temperance people LOWER PRESIUN RATES. Members yo 
The temperance people all want these policies. AGENTS WANTED. 
You can ‘ave money and earn a handsome income by securing both 
positions. This will not appear again. Write to-day. Mention paper. 
Ss. BE. MARVUEN, Supt., 953 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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~ Your Financial Success \; 


cae is not measured by the number of 
. dollars you make, but the number 

you accumulate. It’s what 

is saved that counts. Life 

Insurance in 


The Prudential 


is the best money- 


way, 


saver known, and has been. the 
foundation of many 





| a man’s fortune. | B/ 
te a. Write for information of the 20 YEAR 
CAN . ENDOWMENT POLICY, which is THE 

, oe particularly adapted to this purpose. p R UJ . J N T ny L 


THE PRUDENTIAL ass: hk 
INSURANCE CO. STRENGTH OF 


OF AMERICA GIBRALTAR 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t. 
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Take .a 


KODAK 


home for 


hristmas 


The Folding 
Pocket Kinds 
are made of 
aluminum, 
covered with 
fine seal grain 
leather and 
fitted with 
superb lenses 
and shutters. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


ae 


New and interesting phases of Kodak- 
ery are the Kodaks for land- 
scapes and out-deor groups, the Portrait 
attachments for making large head and 
shoulder photographs with the small, fixed 
focus Kodaks, and the two, six and twelve 
exposure cartridges which enable the 
Kodaker to load for a-couple of exposures 
at home or for a day’s outing. 


we 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00 


Ceti te ethene orale Brownie Cameras,$1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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